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CHANGES IN WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS IN 
1939-1940 


Report of an Enquiry conducted by the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research. The Council of the Institute 
wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to the firms which 
responded so readily to the request for information about 
wages, to Mr. H. Campion for preparing the report, and to 
Miss J. G. Marley of the Economics Research Section of the 
University of Manchester who was responsible for the collection 
and analysis of the returns received. 


1. Durine the first seven months of the last war, wage rates 
changed little, and it was not until the spring of 1915 that wages 
began to increase. Between August 1914 and March 1915, 
805,000 operatives received advances in wage rates amounting to 
£105,000 a week, and more than half of these increases were given 
in March 1915. The experience of the first seven months of this 
war was very different. Wage rates rose by 8 per cent. between 
August 1939 and March 1940. Increases of wages amounting to 
£830,000 a week were given to 4? million workpeople between 
September and December 1939. In the first three months of 
1940, 5} million wage-earners, some of whom were receiving their 
second increases since the beginning of the war, obtained advances 
amounting to £855,000 a week. 

2. In order to estimate the general rise in earnings of wage- 
earners over the past year, and particularly since the war, the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research asked a 
number of large firms in different industries to give details of 
wages paid in three selected weeks of 1939-40. Firms were asked 
to state for pay-days in each of the three weeks ending March 18, 
1939, September 23, 1939 and March 16, 1940 :— 


(a) the number of operatives receiving wages (showing 
separately males 21 and over, males under 21, females 21 
and over, females under 21) ; 

(b) the total amount of wages (before deduction of 
insurance contributions) paid to each of these groups of 


operatives in each of the three weeks. 
No. 198-9.—voL. L. o 
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Firms were also asked to give particulars of any advances in rates 
of wages given to their operatives between September 24, 1939, 
and March 16, 1940. 


A. CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 
Marcu 1939 


3. Completed returns were received from firms controlling 
about 270 establishments in different industries. These firms 
paid out £2,457,000 in wages in the week ending March 16, 1940, 
and employed 719,000 operatives—about 9 per cent. of the total 
number of wage-earners employed in manufacturing industries in 
the United Kingdom. 

TaBLeE I. 


Changes in Numbers of Operatives Employed and Wages Paid 
by Firms Making Returns, per cent. 











O . Average wage 
Weeks ending on ae meng Wages paid. paid per 
employed. operative. 
March 18, 1939 . 100-0 100-0 100-0 
September 23, 1939 101-9 108-2 106-1 
March 16, 1940 . 103-8 120-6 116-3 

















4. The number of operatives employed by firms making 
returns increased by 3-8 per cent. between March 1939 and 
March 1940. Total wages paid rose over the same period by 
20-6 per cent., and the average wage per operative in March 1940 
was 16-3 per cent. higher than in the previous March. These 
percentages are based on information supplied by firms making 
returns, and they might not have been the same if it had been 
possible to take a more comprehensive census of earnings. The 
number of persons covered by the returns was not the same pro- 
portion of the total number of operatives in each industry. If, 
however, it is assumed that the figures of changes in average 
earnings per operative shown by firms making returns are typical 
of other firms in the same industries, and the average earnings for 
the firms in each industry making returns are then combined 
by weighting by the estimated total number of operatives in 
those industries, the rise in average earnings per head is estimated 
at 14-6 per cent., compared with the unweighted average of 16:3 
per cent. given in Table I for firms making returns. The industrial 
distribution of the sample of all firms making returns appears, 
therefore, to be such as to overstate the rise in average earnings 
since March 1939. 
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5. This increase in average earnings has been greater than the 
rise in wage rates. Between March 1939 and March 1940 wage 
rates, according to Professor Bowley’s index, rose by 9 per cent. 
The differential rise of earnings over wage rates due to payment of 
bonuses, extension of piece-rate working and payments for longer 
hours and overtime was most marked between March 1939 and 
September 1939, when wage rates increased by 1 per cent. and 
earnings increased by 6 per cent. In the first seven months of 
the war earnings rose by 10 per cent., compared with an advance of 
7 per cent. in wage rates. 


TABLE IT. 


Changes in Numbers of Operatives Employed by Age and Sex 
and Wages Paid by Firms Making Returns, per cent. 




















Sex and | O = Average wage 
age of Weeks ending on | en . Wages paid. | per operative 
operatives. | Se employed. 
Males 21 March 18, 1939 100-0 100-0 100-0 
and over. | Sept. 23, 1939 101-5 107-9 106-3 
March 16, 1940 101-1 118-1 116-6 
Males March 18, 1939 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 
under 21.| Sept. 23, 1939 100-4 102-1 102-0 
March 16, 1940 102-8 115-0 111-9 
Females 21 | March 18, 1939 100-0 100-0 100-0 
and over. | Sept. 23, 1939 102-2 105-9 103-3 
March 16, 1940 105-4 119-2 112-6 
Females March 18, 1939 100-0 100-0 100-0 
under 21. | Sept. 23, 1939 101-3 110-2 108-1 
March 16, 1940 106-8 129-4 120-6 














6. During the year ending March 1940 employment of females 
by firms making returns increased more than employment of 
males. The number of females of 21 and over employed in 
March 1940 was 5-4 per cent. greater than in the previous March ; 
corresponding increases were 6-8 per cent. for females under 21 
and 2-8 per cent. for males 21 and over. As Table II shows, the 
increase in employment was accompanied by a much larger 
increase in the average wage per operative, particularly for 
females under 21. Girls and young women received an average 
weekly wage of 30s. 5d. in March 1940—20-6 per cent. higher than 
ayear ago. Their wages increased even more than the wages of 
adult males. The average wage of adult males rose from 70s. in 
March 1939 to 81s. 8d. in March 1940—an increase of 16-6 per cent. 
The corresponding increases for females 21 and over were from 
36s, 5d. to 41s. 2d. and for males under 21 from 30s. to 34s. 
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B. CHANGES IN EARNINGS IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES 
SmncE Marcu 1939 


7. In the six months before the war the rise in average 
earnings per head was most marked in the shipbuilding, chemicals 
and engineering trades. Average earnings per head rose by 26-0 
per cent. in shipbuilding, 10-0 per cent. in chemicals and 8-5 
per cent. in engineering. Earnings continued to increase in the 
engineering and chemical industries in the months since the war, 
but at a rate less than in some other industries. As is shown by 
Table III, the increase in earnings since the war has been the 
greatest in the mining, textile and clothing industries. 


TaBLeE ITI. 


Changes in Average Earnings Per Head of Operatives Employed by 
Firms Making Returns, per cent. 




















March 18, September 23, March 16, 
Industries (all firms 1939. 1939. 1940. 
making returns). 

100-0 106-1 116-3 

Mining = ; ‘i 100-0 104-0 122-8 
Pottery . ‘ = 3 100-0 102-2 113-0 
Chemicals . ‘ . ‘ 100-0 110-0 117-6 
Metals . : r " 100-0 98-7 105-6 
Engineering . . 100-0 108-5 115-3 
Shipbuilding * P ; 100-0 126-0 126-0 
Textiles . ‘ 2 . 100-0 105-3 119-9 
Leather ‘ } ‘ ‘ 100-0 105-8 113-6 
Clothing . ‘J : , 100-0 103-0 119-2 
Food . : F ; , 100-0 106-3 107-5 
Paper ; : ; ; 100-0 101-9 100-0 
Woodworking. . : 100-0 103-6 108-4 
Public Utilities . fx ‘ 100-0 101-7 106-1 
Distribution > 4 ‘ 100-0 99-4 103-4 
Other industries . ‘ ; 100-0 105-1 | 116-5 





8. Details were received from firms which in March 1940 were 
employing 82,800 operatives in the engineering industry. The 
number of operatives employed rose by 9-5 per cent. between 
March 1939 and March 1940 and the total wages paid by 26:3 
per cent. Average earnings per head were 15-6 per cent. greater 
in March 1940 than in March 1939. 


C. CHANGES IN EARNINGS AND Wages Parp SINCE 
SEPTEMBER 1939 


9. The average rise in wage rates between September 1939 
and March 1940 for all firms making returns was 7 per cent., 
which is slightly less than the estimated increase of 8 per cent. 
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for the same period in Professor Bowley’s index of wage rates. 
All except four of the firms making returns stated that they had 
given increases in wage rates to their operatives since September 
1939. Earnings per head rose by 10-0 per cent., compared with an 
increase of 7-0 per cent. in wage rates. 

10. As Table IV in the Appendix shows, wage rates rose to a 
greater extent than average earnings in shipbuilding, and 
chemicals in which earnings per head had risen most sharply 
between March and September 1939. In engineering the increase 
in average earnings was 8-1 per cent., compared with 5-2 per cent. 
in wage rates. Persons employed in the clothing, textile, mining 
and pottery industries received wages in March 1940 higher than 
is accounted for by the rise in wage rates in those industries since 
September 1939. In the metal industries average earnings per 
head for males and females together did not show a very marked 
increase before or since the war. From the returns received it 
would seem that while earnings of males failed to keep pace with 
the rise in wage rates, earnings of females under and over 21 
advanced more sharply than wage rates. The rise in earnings of 
girls and young women in almost all industries was especially 
noticeable. Some firms stated they had made special increases in 
wages to girls in order to attract or retain female labour. 


D. ConcLUSsIONS 


11. The principal conclusions which may be drawn from this 
sample enquiry may be summarised as follows :— 


(a) The total wages paid by firms making returns increased 
by 21 per cent. between March 1939 and March 1940. This 
rise in wages was due in part to a slight increase of 4 per cent. 
in numbers employed, but mainly to a rise of 16 per cent. in 
average earnings per head. 

(5) The rise in wage rates between March 1939 and March 
1940 for firms making returns was between 8 and 9 per cent., 
so that at least two-fifths of the rise in average earnings was 
due to payment of bonuses, extension of piece-rate working 
and payments for longer hours of work and over-time. 

(c) Earnings of operatives in shipbuilding, chemicals, and 
engineering increased more than earningsof operatives inother 
industries in the six months before the war. Su 7e the war, 
earnings of operatives in shipbuilding and chemicals 1. ve not 
risen in the same proportion as the rise in wage rates in t _ ><e 
industries, and the rise in earnings of engineering operatives 











engineering. 


pottery industries. 


average wage 20-6 per cent. higher than 2 year ago. 


APPENDIX 
TaBie IV. 


(Decreases are shown by a negative sign.) 
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has been slightly in excess of the increase in wage rates in 


(d) The rise in earnings since the war has been most 
marked in operatives in the mining, textile, clothing and 


(e) Thegreatest increase hasoccurred inearningsof females 
under 21. Girls and young women in March 1940 received an 


Increases or Decreases Between September 23, 1939 and March 16, 
1940 in Wage Rates and in Average Earnings Per Head Paid 
to Operatives Employed by Firms Making Returns, per cent. 








































































All Males 21 Males Females 21 Females 
operatives. and over. under 21. and over. under 21, 
Industries 
a ki Average Average Average Average aenieas| 
making Wage Wage Wage Wage | * Wage 
urns). earn- earn- earn- earn- earn- 
returns) ings. |Tates.| {ngs | Fates.| ngs |tates.| ings | Tates.| “ings, | mates. 
10-0 7-0 9-9 6-7 10-2 81 9-6 8-7 11-9 7-9 
Mining . 17:3 10-2 17-9 10-2 11-6 9-8 16-2 8-2 9-5 5-9 
Pottery . 12-5 9-6 10-2 9-3 19-1 9-9 17-7 10-6 22-3 11:5 
Chemicals 71 8-3 6-7 8-0 15:3 81 17-7 12:3 —87 12:5 
Metals ° 7-0 11-4 7-0 11-4 4:5 11:2 29-5 9-3 43-6 8-1 
Engineering 81 5-2 8-2 5-3 10-3 5-9 6-1 6-0 6-4 21 
Shipbuild- 
ing —0°5 7-9 —0:8 7-9 3-0 7°38 —_ _— _ _— 
Textiles 10-6 9-9 7-9 8-5 7-2 10-2 12-2 12-7 24-4 | 11-9 
Leather 6-0 10-9 5-0 10-0 17:3 14:0 4:3 13-9 4-2 14:8 
Clothing 25-2 12-2 21-6 12-9 9-5 11-2 31-5 12-3 21-5 11:3 
Food 2-2 5-0 0-9 44 4:3 6-0 2-1 5-9 6-3 59 
Paper s 6-8 8-0 —1-6 _ 2-3 — 10-0 _ 17:3 — 
Woodwork- 
ing 8-7 3-9 3-2 3:7 17-9 3:3 14-1 5-9 12-7 40 
Public 
Utilities. 4:3 5-0 — — _ -- —_ _— _ — 
Transport 9-0 5-4 9-0 5-29/ 10-6 7-0 7-7 8-3 2-8 7-0 
Distribu- 
tion ‘ 6-7 3-0 4:6 3-0 9-4 3-0 12-0 3-0 20-8 3-0 
Other In- 
dustries 9-7 6-4 7-6 5-5 10-8 6-4 12:7 | 8&2 18-2 8-8 
| 











N.B.—The sign — in a column indicates that information is not available. 

















SMALL SAVINGS 


In attempting to discover the volume of savings held by small 
investors in this country, the statistician is faced with a difficulty. 

It would be ideal, of course, if we could obtain figures showing 
the capital resources of each person in the country whose total 
possessions are worth less than say £1,000, and add up all these 
figures. 

That, unfortunately, is impossible. 

But we can tackle the problem from the other end. There is 
a wealth of material published by the Government, showing the 
total sums invested in each of the various channels of investment 
that are favoured by small investors. If we add all these totals 
together, we find a grand total of “ small savings ” as shown in 
Table I. 

Each item of this table has been shown as being a typical 
avenue of investment for the savings of the wage-earner or small- 
salaried man; in three instances (Savings Certificates, Ordinary 
Life Assurance, Houses Purchased through Building Societies) 
investment is not confined to the small saver, but in these cases 
only the proportion deemed attributable to the small saver has 
been taken. 

For Savings Certificates reliance has been placed upon a state- 
ment by the Montagu Committee in 1923 to the effect that “ at 
least half of the National Savings Certificates were held by small 
investors.” For Ordinary Life Assurance the small saver is 
deemed to be a person with a policy of £500 sum assured or under. 
A random sample of 500 policies of the United Kingdom Provident 
Institution made in 1927 indicated that 60 per cent. of that 
Institution’s reserves were held on behalf of policies of £500 sum 
assured or under. 

For houses bought through a Building Society, a proportion of 
75 per cent. has been assumed, as houses valued at £1,000 or under 
appear to represent 75 per cent. of the mortgages placed with 
building societies. 

Having in this way endeavoured to exclude large investors, 
we are faced with the criticism that we have not excluded them 
after all! We are told (a) that large investors have placed con- 
siderable sums in Building Society share capital and deposits so 
as to avoid income tax. (The £447,200,000 total share capital of 
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Building Societies in 1935 was held by 1,938,700 shareholders, an 
average of £234 per person; and the sum of £124,200,000 in 
Building Society deposits at the same date was held by 763,800 
depositors, an average of £164 per depositor. This does not, 
however, exclude the possibility that some significant proportion 
of these totals may belong to the rich people with widely-spread 
investments.) (b) That rich men have been in the habit in 
recent years of giving savings certificates, post-office deposits and 
the like to their young relations as presents by way of gifts inter 
vivos to reduce the incidence of death duties. 

Since rich men are not precluded from investing in these 
various channels of savings either personally or by proxy, it is 
impossible without special knowledge to assess the proper weight 
to be given to these criticisms. On the other hand, there are a 
number of forms of wealth held by small investors that are not 
included in Table I. 

Among these may be mentioned furniture, tools, houses bought 
through Building Societies by means of mortgage dating before 
1919 and now fully paid for, houses bought through Small Dwell- 
ings Acts, through Insurance Companies. Moreover, such criti- 
cism as has been levelled at the figures for ‘‘ Borrowers’ Interest in 
Houses Mortgaged to Building Societies ” shows that the figures 
given in the Table tend to wnder-state the amount saved in this 
way since 1919. 

It follows that the figures given in Table I for the aggregate 
of small savings (rising from £2,150 millions in 1927 to more than 
£3,800 millions in 1937) cannot be considered as precisely accurate 
measures of the totals of small savings (whatever that term may 
mean), but must rather be taken as an indication of their order 
of magnitude and their steady growth—the best indication possible 
in the circumstances. As to the exact implication of the totals, 
the following tentative calculation may be of interest :— 





Deducting 
No. of depen- No. of heads of £700,000,000 
oie = dants with gt Say — families with | No. with capi- | for dependants 
and N. Ireland we 50 | dependant is | pn et 00" 1000 G — £8,800,000,000 
. ’ ’ say. ’ , , 
at 1931 census (say) £20 this makes (say) small savings 
we get 





46 millions 35 millions | £700 oe 1 million 10 millions | £8,100 millions 


| 


That is to say, this tentative calculation indicates that 10 
million small holders each with a capital of between £50 and 
£1,000 would appear to have an average holding of £310 each. 


or 
dependants 
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This little calculation suggests to me that the figure of 
£3,800 millions given in Table I for small savings at the end of 
1937 may not unreasonably be held to represent the total wealth 
of all persons in Great Britain and N. Ireland with less than £1,000 
capital. Two Notes are appended to Table I comparing its results 
with the estimates of Mr. Colin Clark. 

Nearly all the figures in the Table are obtained by simple trans- 
cription from the Statistical Abstract or from easily accessible 
sources. 

In one exceptional instance, however, a rather elaborate 
calculation has been necessary. This exception is the schedule of 
borrowers’ interest in houses mortgaged to Building Societies. No 
direct figures are available, but an estimate can be inferred from 
the figures of Building Societies’ mortgage assets by making such 
assumptions as seem reasonable. The method pursued is 
described in an Appendix. 

It is interesting to remark that all the avenues of investment 
shown in Table I (except the actual investment in house property) 
are free from depreciation. Reckoning, say, 3 per cent. interest 
on the total, it will be seen that the increase in the total of small 
savings from, say, the end of 1936 to the end of 1937 is made up 
as to £107 millions by interest on the 1936 capital, and as to £125 
millions by additional savings. An explanation of the steady 
growth of the small savings figure may thus be sought in the 
ability of the wage-earner and small salary-earner nowadays to 
live without trenching on his capital. 

The Government’s Social Services make it possible for a steady 
working-class man to go through life saving steadily and dipping 
but rarely and sparingly into those savings. His expenses for 
doctors’ bills are nil, the costs of maternity, loss of wages in sick- 
ness, unemployment, maintenance of the old people are largely 
met by compulsory insurance or grants from the State. 

It follows that the interest of the wage-earning and small- 
salaried classes in an avoidance of inflation is much increased by 
the existence of this large volume of assets which are dependent 
80 vitally upon the real value of the £. 

Joun F. L. Bray 
London. 
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Notes to Taste I. 


(i) In his National Income and Outlay (published in 1937), Mr. 
Colin Clark gives the following table of working and middle class 
savings in £ Mns. :— 








Year: /1924. | 1925. 1926, 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 





Repayments of | 
Principal to | | 


Building Socie- 
ties . i s 26-8 | 293 "8| 34:1) 40°6| 50°5 , . 
Life Insurance 3/518] 48-9 2} 492) 41:0) 45°6) 57:2| 55:9 
Other Working | 
Class Savings | 
(Savings Banks, 
Provident Socie- | 





SS 


a 
wear 
orp 
wel 
orn 
S® 





| 

ties, Savings | 
Certificates) - | 249) 14-4) 12-4] 22:3) 35-4) 125) 41-2) 21-9) 50°7 9 
Totals . 86°9 | 91-4 | 91-0 | 100-5 | 114-4] 95-8 | 122-8 tat bo, $n Sa 
> 
| 2 


Table I gives the 
following totals. | — | —- | — | — | 1407 | 100-9 | 143-2 | 107-4 | 168-4 | 148-1 | 180- 
' | 


40°7 



































| 





Mr. Clark’s figures differ from mine in the following particulars : 

Repayments of Principal to Building Societies.—Mr. Clark has assumed 
that the excess of new advances over the increase in debt represents 
new savings. It would seem that this excess is in fact composed of 
the following items : 


(a) Defaults, if they are written off the books of the companies. 

(b) Repayments in excess of the predetermined normal sum— 
these represent new savings. . 

(c) Final repayments by borrowers who have sold their houses 
to new borrowers—a very common form of transaction. 


Assuming for simplicity that the new borrowing and the repay- 
ment are equal, the amount owing to building societies would be 
unchanged (provided the new borrowing is effected through the build- 
ing society movement). The new borrowing would, however, go to 
swell the new advances of the year, although it is clear that the trans- 
action taken as a whole adds nothing to savings. 


(d) Genuine new borrowings—these are new savings. Only 
items (b) and (d) are genuine savings. 


My estimate in the appendix gives the last figure (item (d)) plus 
20 per cent. of the value of the property, being the cash deposit paid 
by the borrower. Mr. Clark has omitted this 20 per cent., and has 
also assumed that all building society mortgages are effected by small 
savers—my assumption is that 75 per cent. are so effected. I have 
o1itted item (b) for want of data, and have set against it the fact that 
no provision is made in the figures for insufficient repairs and obso- 
lescence. On the other hand, houses bought through other channels 
are omitted, and houses that have reached the unencumbered stage 
are also omitted—both from my figures and Mr. Clark’s. 

Life Insurance.—Mr. Clark includes all life insurance moneys; 
my figures include only 60 per cent. of ordinary Life Insurance savings, 
and the whole of Industrial Life Insurance savings. 

Other Working-class Savings.—Mr. Clark includes (it would seem) 
all savings certificates ; my figures include only 50 per cent. of National 
Savings Certificates. In other directions I have included a number of 
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items that Mr. Clark has omitted; in particular he has deliberately 
excluded the share capital and deposits of building societies. Between 
the end of 1928 and 1934, these two items increased by a total of 
£273,800,000. 

(ii) In the Economic JournaL for September 1938 (p. 447), Mr. 
Clark puts the total annual savings by persons with incomes of less 
than £250 per annum at £60 millions. 

He considers that figures based on statistics of small savings are 
inadmissible because :— 


(a) They include sums applicable to rich men. 
(b) They are not fully comprehensive. 


These two criticisms raise two corresponding questions :— 


(a) Has there been a rapid growth in recent years in invest- 
ment by rich men in the various categories of small savings ? 

This is a question that can only be answered by the observa- 
tion of officers of the various savings institutions. With taxation 
rising rapidly, the tendency for rich men to invest in small savings 
may have been growing, indicating that the figures of small 
savings may be overstated. 

(b) Has there been a growth or a decline in the items not 
included in Table I—after allowing for depreciation ? 

The most important items not included are the total of houses 
fully paid for by the small man, and repayments of mortgages in 
excess of the predetermined normal sum. 


Both these items would tend to increase the figures of small savings 
—suggesting that the figures are understated. 


APPENDIX 


BoRROWERS’ INTEREST IN Houses MortTGAGED TO BUILDING 
SociETIES 


During the period 1912-20, as shown by the returns, the balance 
due on mortgage to Building Societies showed the following trend :— 














Balance due Great United Kingdom. | Average 
on Mortgage. ee —| 1912/ 
£s mns. 1920 





1920 | 1920 | 1919 1918 | 1917 1016 | 1015 | 1914/1913! 1912/ 
































| 
Value of property : | | 
Under £1,000 | 53-9 | 54-4 | 44-4 | 40-1 | 40-7 | 42-5 | 44-2 | 44-8 | 43-8/ 42-8] 44-2 
Over £1,000 . 14-2 | 14-2 | 12-9 | 12-1 | 12-5 | 13-3 | 14-2 | 14-8 | 14-9| 14-8] 13-7 
Properties in arrear. | 0-7 | 0-7] 1:2| 1-:7| 20] 21] 2-4 2-4 | 2-9] 3:3 2:1 
Total . | 688 8-5 | 53-9 | 55-2 57-9 | 60:8 | 62-0 | 61-6 60-9 | 60-0 


| 605 5 53-9 | 5 





The figures show a fairly constant proportion of 75 per cent. on 
property valued at less than £1,000, and a fairly steady flow of business 
just sufficient to make good the “ w astage ’’ caused by houses becoming 
fully paid or otherwise going off the books. 

Firstly, then, this proportion of 75 per cent. persists in later returns 
(the returns since 1924 do not show the small houses separately), so 
it has seemed reasonable to assume that 75 per cent. of the houses 
mortgaged to Building Societies are under £1,000 in value, and therefore 
belong to small investors. 

Secondly, if we assume that a constant flow of new business just 
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sufficient to repair wastage was experienced from 1901 to 1919, and that 
the amount owing on small houses in 1919 was £45,000,000, we shall not 
be far from the truth. 

Now, if we assume (a) 6 per cent. interest, (6) an 80 per cent. 
advance, (c) repayment over a period of 18 years by thirty-six half- 
yearly instalments of principal and interest and (d) that the loans made 
in any one year are concentrated in the middle of the year, we find 
that in order to maintain a constant debt of £45 millions, new advances 
of £4,284,000 per annum (on houses valued at £5,355,000) must be 
effected each year. The annual repayment is £392,442 and the position 
at the end of 1919 would be as follows :— 

















In respect of | Interest payments | _ Leaving 
mortgages | during 1919 would Principal outstanding at 
effected in | a repayments. end of 1919 
the year. | es : 

(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
1919 £128,520 £ 67,701 £4,216,299 
1918 250,886 141,556 4,074,743 
1917 242,265 150,177 3,924,566 
1916 233,119 159,323 3,765,243 
1915 223,417 169,025 3,596,218 
1914 213,122 179,320 3,416,898 
1913 202,203 190,239 3,226,659 
1912 190,617 201,825 3,024,834 
i911 178,326 214,116 2,810,718 
1910 165,287 227,155 2,583,563 
1909 151,452 240,990 2,342,573 
1908 136,776 255,666 2,086,907 
1907 121,206 271,236 1,815,671 
1906 104,688 287,754 1,527,917 
1905 87,163 305,279 1,222,638 
1904 68,572 323,870 898,768 
1903 48,848 343,594 555,174 
1902 27,923 364,519 190,655 
1901 5,719 190,502 Nil 

Totals £2,780,109 £4,283,847 £45,280,044 








The third column gives the principal repayments that will have been 
made in respect of each total of advances made in the years 1901-19; 
it also gives the principal repayments received in the year 1919 in 
respect of loans effected in each year since 1901. 

Table III (of capital repayments), therefore, gives in the bottom 
line the yearly repayments made in and after 1919 on total advances 
of £4,284,000 made in 1901, in the next line the (same) repayments in 
cespect of advances of £4,284,000 made in 1902, and so on up to 1919. 

After 1919 the balance due on mortgage to Building Societies takes 
a sharp upward turn and grows rapidly from £58-5 millions in 1919 to 
no less than £636 millions in 1937. After 1919, therefore, a new method 
is necessary. This method is shown in Table II. It relies upon the 
fact that the new mortgages effected in any one year must be equal to 
the mortgages lost by repayments and defaults plus the addition to 
the mortgage debt. 

In Table II, therefore, the new loans effected (Col. 7) must equal 
the repayments made during the year (Col. 6) plus the addition to the 
amount owed to Building Societies (Col. 1). 
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Assuming an 80 per cent. advance, we get the value of the properties 
mortgaged (in Col. 8). In default of information as to the persistence 
of mortgages, it has been assumed that all mortgages run their full 
course. 

Adding the increase in debt during 1920 to the repayments made 
during the year, we arrive at the new loans effected in 1920. This gives 
rise to a new schedule of repayments of capital (in 18 years at 6 per 
cent. half-yearly) shown in Table III along the line 1920. Proceeding 
in this way, we are enabled to build up year by year the amount of 
capital repaid, add the increase in debt to get the new loans effected, 
and so get a new schedule of repayments for each year. 

The schedule of repayments in 18 years at 6 per cent. has been 
assumed until 1928. As from 1929 the term is reduced to 15 years, 
and from 1933 onwards the rate of interest is assumed to be 5 per cent. 

To obtain the borrowers’ interest in the mortgages we proceed as 
follows :— 

At the end of 1919, since the term of mortgage is constant at 18 years, 
the loans outstanding on the books of the Building Societies would 
be composed of all loans effected since January 1, 1902. Each year 
£4,284,000 of loans were effected in respect of property valued at 
£5,355,000. 

The total value of property mortgaged to the Building Societies at 
December 31, 1919, would be on this calculation 18 x £5,355,000 — 
£96,390,000. Of this amount £45 millions is owed to Building Societies ; 
the balance of £51,390,000 is the borrowers’ interest. During 1920 
£13-7 millions of new property came on to the books, while the 
£5,355,000 of houses mortgaged in 1902 became the unencumbered 
possession of the borrower and went off the books of the Building 
Societies (Col. 4). Therefore, at the end of 1920, the tota] value of 
property mortgaged to Building Societies would be £104-8 millions 
(Col. 3); of this total £51-6 millions was owed to Building Societies 
(Col. 1), the balance of £53-2 millions was the borrowers’ interest. 

It will be noted that the figures given in Col. 2 for borrowers’ interest 
and repeated in Schedule I apply only to property on the books of the 
Building Societies ; in addition, a growing volume of property mortgaged 
before 1920 has become the unencumbered property of the borrowers. 

The 1937 figure for borrowers’ interest therefore includes all those 
houses that have come on the books of the Building Societies since 
1920 (none of these would yet be free of debt). No allowance is made 
in Table I for houses mortgaged before 1920 and now free from debt. 
On the other hand, no deduction has been made for insufficient repairs 
and obsolescence. 

Looking at the correspondence I have had in criticism of the 
assumptions made I find the criticisms are as follows :— 


(1) The rate of interest may be too high. 

A lower rate of interest means higher repayments in the earlier 
years, compensated eventually by lower repayments in later years. 

A reduction in the rate of interest would, therefore, slightly 
inerease the figure obtained for borrowers’ interest in houses 
mortgaged. 

(2) The term is too long. 

A reduction in the term would increase all the repayments, and 
would therefore increase fairly substantially the final figure 
obtained. 
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(3) No allowance is made for repayments in excess of the pre- 
determined normal sum; these are said to be substantial. 


Such excess repayments would have a double effect in increasing 
the figure given for borrowers’ interest. For example, if we could 
assume that these extra repayments aggregated £30 millions per annum 
for “‘ small ”’ houses alone, this £30 millions would evidently represent 
a further volume of small savings not included in Table I. Further- 
more, if the total repayments, e.g., in the year 1933, were really £30 
millions greater than shown in Table II, viz. £50-3 millions instead of 
£20-3 millions, it would follow that the new loans effected in 1933 must 
be under-estimated by £30 millions and should be £76-0 millions instead 
of £46-0 millions. The repayments due on this larger figure of £76 
millions would then be larger in proportion. If extra repayments of £30 
millions a year can be assumed in each year since 1933 (5 years), the 
total amount of savings through house purchase would be increased not 
merely by £150 millions, but further by about £20 millions, being the 
total of these increased repayments since 1933. 

It would not be realised by the Building Society movement that 
this rapid rate of saving was being attained, because the acceleration 
of repayment would cause houses to reach the unencumbered stage more 
quickly and go off the books of the Building Societies—out of their ken. 

All the criticisms, therefore, seem to show that the figure given 
in Table II for small investors’ interest in houses mortgaged to Building 
Societies is very much on the conservative side. 


























THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF GOLD 


Tue United States Treasury from the outbreak of war to the 
middle of November last acquired gold through import and release 
from earmark to the extent of $50 million a week on the average, 
as compared with $60 million the weekly average in the preceding 
twelve months, when, owing to uncertainties in Europe, the gold 
movement reached its climax. In December 1939 the net im- 
ports of gold leapt up to $451 million or a weekly average of nearly 
$113 million and the earmarked gold released in the same month 
amounted to $201 million or an average of a shade over $50 million 
per week. The new high record of net imports of gold into the 
United States in 1939 ($3,574 million) was 81 per cent. higher than 
in the preceding year. When war broke out the third large flight- 
movement of capital to the United States in less than a year 
was taking place. The first of these movements occurred in 
September and October 1938, at the time of the Munich crisis ; 
the second began in March 1939, when the Germans moved into 
Prague; and the third began in August, and continued up to the 
outbreak of war. As a result of these three movements, the 
inflow of gold as well as of capital to the United States in the 
twelve months ending August was much larger than at any 
previous time. The total inflow of gold into the United States 
from January 1934 to August 1939 amounted to over $9,000 
million, and the recorded net capital inflow to $5,300 million. 
The excess of merchandise exports over imports of the United 
States amounting to $2,600 million and transactions that cannot 
be identified ($1,100 million) accounted for the difference between 
these two figures. Of the recorded capital movements, according 
to the Federal Reserve Bulletin, one-third represented the return 
of American capital from abroad and the accumulation of dollar 
balances by foreign official institutions. The remaining two- 
thirds represented private funds of foreign nationals sent to the 
United States for the purchase of American securities, or as 
deposits in banks. 


I 


These figures are of extraordinary interest in regard to the 
gold problem. They prompt the following questions : 
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(1) Is it probable that the United States will come into pos- 
session of virtually the entire world stock of monetary gold if the 
present policy continues? It costs the great Republic an 
enormous sum, and the vast amount of gold which it holds is of 
the order of two-thirds! of the world’s gold, and is a constant 
threat to inflation. This government-owned gold lies buried in 
a fort in Kentucky and the United States has no intention of 
using it to purchase goods in foreign countries. In short, it is 
hoarded. Banks possessing excess balances are under pressure to 
make use of these balances from the motive of self-interest. (2) If 
the present price of gold continues, will there be an excessive quan- 
tity of gold mined over a period of years? (3) Is there not a 
grave disequilibrium between the low cost of production and the 
high price at which gold is now selling? Financial memories 
are very short, but it will be remembered that when dishoarding 
took place in the first half of 1937, Mr. Morgenthau, the Secretary 
of the American Treasury, definitely stated that the Treasury 
would not stop buying gold, because such a policy would bring 
about confusion, and would not be in the interests of the United 
States; and Mr. Keynes summed up the gold problem by point- 
ing out, in regard to existing gold policy and future production, 
that no definite answer can be given “ until we know how much 
gold output is going to increase, whether war or the fear of war 
will curtail the use of substitutes for gold, whether the existing 
maldistribution of gold stocks is to continue indefinitely, at what 
level money-wages will settle down (particularly in the United 
States), and whether we are going to find ourselves, say, three 
years hence with good or bad employment.” 2 Since the middle 
of 1937 much has happened, and this paper aims at examining 
the position in the light of new events. 

Gold is dug up in one part of the world just to be buried in 
another. Since 1931, however, there has been a change, as 
India is no longer a sink for the precious metal, but has been 
disgorging its hoards, and thus adding to the world’s annual 
supply of monetary gold. India’s place as a hoarder has been 
taken by the United States, with this difference, that India 
hoarded gold for non-monetary purposes, while the United States 
stores gold for use as a potential basis of credit. So long as one 
country in the world, the United States, is in a position to buy 


1 Early in July 1940 this had risen to 80 per cent. of the world’s monetary gold, 
£287,500,000 were the imports in June, chiefly from France and Great Britain. 
U.S.A. stocks on July 5 were £5,003,750,000 ($27,000,000,000). 

2 The Times, London (June 10, 1937). 
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or sell gold at a fixed price—namely, $35 per fine ounce—there 
must be an unlimited demand for gold at that price. America’s 
gold imports in 1939 were actually two-and-a-half times the 
total world gold production of that year.1 In the last five years 
the United States has absorbed all the gold offered, and this 
absorption is not only the equivalent of all new production of gold 
plus the amounts released by India and China and private hoarders 
in Western countries, but also includes a very substantial part 
of the monetary gold reserves of various nations.2, Gold may not 
be held privately in the United States, so the gold entering that 
country has to be sold for dollars, and it forms part of the monetary 
gold stock. Thus the increment in America’s gold stock during 
the fourteen months April 1938 to May 1939, owing to imports 
of gold from abroad and the monetisation of the Inactive Gold 
Fund, increased America’s gold stock by an amount which was 
three times the world production in this period, and it is almost 
equal to the entire gold stock of the United States of the ’twenties, 
or it was not far from the combined holdings of gold in Great 
Britain and France at the end of the first quarter of 1939. 

Gold is in demand all over the world. It has an extraordinary 
effect on the human mind, and it gives confidence as no other 
thing does. It is true that Herr von Ribbentrop, the Foreign 
Minister, in a speech at Leipzig on March 1, 1937, said that 
Germany had proved that it was possible for an economy con- 
sistently directed towards certain ends, and supported by the 
consistent will of a united nation, to exist without gold. Dr. 
Funk, the President of the Reichsbank, in the middle of last 
year, in an address to Dutch bankers in Amsterdam, also pro- 
pounded a similar view when he said that the central bank 
regulated by the “ Fiihrer Prinzip ” hardly required gold as an 
arbiter of credit policy. These official views, however, are not in 
accord with the Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft report for the first half 

1 At $35 a fine ounce the net imports in 1,939 were $3,574 million, as against 
$1,974 million in 1938 and $1,132 million in 1934. Expressed in fine ounces, the 
net imports of gold in 1939 were 102-2 million, as against a world production of 
39-2 million. 

2? In the January 1940 issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin, Dr. E. A. 
Goldenweiser has shown that since the beginning of 1934 the United States gold 
stock (which at the end of March 1940 amounted to $18-4 billions and has recently 
greatly increased) has increased by $13-6 billions. Of this increase $9-7 billions 
were imported from abroad ($6-1 billions from current mine production, $3-1 
billions from the monetary reserves of other countries, and $0-5 billions from 
miscellaneous sources, chiefly Indian private hoardings), $2-8 billions was the 
revaluation profit on the pre-existing gold stock, $0-2 billions purchases just 


prior to revaluation and $0-9 billions domestic production and recovery of coin 
and scrap. 
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of the year 1939, which stated that since 1931 experience had 
shown that “‘an exclusion of gold from the mechanisation of 
international payments is unthinkable.” The danger to gold, 
according to this authority, arises from the one-way character 
of the international traffic in the metal. It shows that even ag 
an adjuster of international payments it is not functioning as it 
did. Instead of settling international obligations it is making 
new obligations. It is a means for the flight of capital. Is not 
this a perversion of monetary gold as a means of adjusting inter- 
national payments? Imports and exports of gold no longer 
regulate the amount of currency and gold has to-day little or no 
effect on prices. Its other traditional functions have become 
atrophied. It is, for example, not used either as coin or bullion 
to redeem paper currency. Its chief monetary use is its use as 
the basis of exchange stabilisation funds. It is the means of 
exercising control, and not, as formerly, the control itself, and 
except in the United States this can be done by holding reserves 
of dollar exchange which earn interest. Those countries which 
are off gold to-day, it must be remembered, realise the chief 
function of gold—namely, for the settlement of international 
balances. Great Britain, for example, slipped off gold in 1931 
because, had she not done so, she would have lost the gold which 
she had. It did not mean that London had no more use for gold. 
The huge movements of capital and the adverse balance of trade 
were depleting the Bank of England’s stock of gold. 

Nothing has been said in regard to the industrial uses of gold, 
as this is only now of the order of 5 per cent. of the total pro- 
duction, a figure which is very much less than what it was ten 
years ago, when the industrial use of gold was as high as 20 per 
cent. of the world’s production. It is interesting to note that the 
Bank for International Settlements estimates that the amount 
of gold available for monetary use in 1938 was about $1,300 
million, or slightly more than the annual production from the 
world mines of $1,290 million at the present value of $35 per 
fine ounce. 


II 


It is necessary to examine the data regarding the present and 
future supply of gold. The first fact that emerges from such an 
examination is the veritable revolution in gold production since 
1932. The increase in the world’s gold output is seen at a glance 
from the following table : 
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TABLE I 
The World’s Gold Output 
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Fre. 1. 


Since the widespread suspension of the post-war gold standard 
nine years ago, the annual production of gold has increased in a 
very remarkable way. The estimates made in 1930 by the Gold 
Delegation of the Financial Committee of the League of Nations 
have been completely falsified, and in place of a shortage there is 
a surfeit of gold. The League of Nations Committee estimated 
that the gold output would decline from 1932 onwards. The 
1932 figure, however, surpassed the previous record of 1915, 
and the latest available figures, those for 1939, show a new high 
record, 39-2 million fine ounces, or 6-2 per cent. higher than that 
of the previous year.1_ The figure of production is now settling 
down to an increase of the order of 6 per cent. per annum, as 
compared with an average rate of increase of 1-5 per cent. in the 
1920’s. There was a great increase in 1936, when the increase 

1 The world production in recent years is well brought out by taking the 
percentages of the total production between 1493 and 1939. In thirty-eight 
years, 1901-39, 63 per cent. was produced and no less than 20 per cent. between 


1931 and 1939. In 407 years, 1493-1900, 37 per cent. was produced and between 
1493 and 1800 of this 37 per cent. only 9 per cent. was produced. 
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over the previous year was 11-7 per cent., an increase which 
was partly responsible for producing the gold scare in the 
spring of 1937, when there was a doubt whether the American 
buying price of $35 per fine ounce would be maintained, owing to 
the unprecedented supplies of the yellow metal. The following 
table and chart show the annual production by countries from 
1930: 

It will be seen that South Africa is predominantly the world’s 
chief producer. But the increase in this area has been relatively 
small as compared with the large percentage rise which has taken 
place in production in other parts of the world. From 1932 to 
1938 the South African output increased by only 5-2 per cent., 
while the output in the rest of the world nearly doubled. The 
large rise in the world’s gold supply over recent years has been 
due to the expansion outside South Africa, but this may be 
reversed in future as a result of an increased output in the South 
African mines, and of the more rapid exploitation which has been 
taking place in other countries, which may lead to a relatively 
rapid exhaustion of their gold deposits. The comparatively small 
increase per cent. in the case of South Africa during these years 
is accounted for also by the very large output already obtained, 
and partly by the fact that the South African producers have 
utilised the rise in the price of gold to work lower-grade ores in 
order to conserve the life of the mines. There has been, for 
example, a decline in the yield in dwt. per ton of ore milled by the 
large mines from 6-48 in 1932, when South Africa suspended the 
gold standard, to 4-35 in 1938, a decrease of nearly 33 per cent. 
In the same period the estimated increase in the U.S.S.R. is no 
less than 158 per cent., 119-9 per cent. in the case of Australia, 
104-5 per cent. in the United States, and 54-9 per cent. in Canada. 
To-day the United States is the second largest producer, followed 
closely by the U.S.S.R. and Canada. Owing to the remarkable 
inorease in the production of the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
in the last few years, the position of the British Commonwealth 
in the total world supply has decreased. The British Common- 
wealth, however, is still the greatest supplier of gold in the world, 
and during the last five years its proportion of world production 
has been steady at about 57 per cent. 

What of the future? The increased output in the next few 
years in South Africa will be the result of the increased capacity 
of the plant used in mines, and also the bringing into production 
of new mines in a conservative manner which will more than 
offset the reduction in the output of low-grade ores. In the next 
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TaBLeE II 
World Production of Gold 1930-39 


(In thousands of fine ounces.) 


| World 
Other World | produc- 





| South 





Year.| Africa, | U-S-S-R.| U.S.A.? | Canada. Fe produc- | tion in 
| 4 | countries.| tion.*® million * 
| | dollars. 
1930 | 10,716 1,501 | 2,286 | 2,102 4,318 20,923 732 
1931 | 10,878 | 1,656 | 2,396 | 2,694 4,702 22,326 781 
1932 11,559 1,938 | 2,449 3,044 5,264 24,254 849 
1933 | 11,014 2,700 2,537 | 
1934 10,480 3,858 2,916 | 2,972 6,950 27,176 951 


3,619 3,285 7,376 29,554 1,034 








| 
| 
| 
2,949 | 6,326 25,526 893 
| 





| 
1935 | 10,774 | 4,500 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1936 | 11,336 5,280 | 4,296 | 3,748 8,338 32,998 1,155 
1937 | 11,735 5,000 | 4,753 4,096 9,304 34,888 1,221 
1938 | 12,157 5,000 | 5,008 4,716 9,969 36,850 1,290 
1939 | 12,820 5,000 | 5,580 | 5,046 


10,704 39,150 5 1,370 





1 No official statistics for U.S.S.R. are available, but percentage changes are 
given irregularly. Present figures are estimates. 

2 Including Philippines. 

3 Figures partly revised. 

4 Amounts are given in dollars of present-day valuc of $35 per ounce of fine 
old 

. ° Estimates of Union Corporation, vide Samuel Montagu’s Annual Bullion 
Review, 1939. 
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five or six years it is estimated that South Africa could expand its 
production to something of the order of at least 15 million ounces. 
It is very difficult to forecast the output of the U.S.S.R., as no 
official statistics of gold production are issued by the Soviet 
authorities, and estimates have to be based on scattered informa- 
tion from various sources. According to the chief of the Soviet 
Trust which is concerned with gold production, the U.S.S.R. 
mines will produce by this year 11 million fine ounces.! The 
production of this amount, however, mainly owing to the absence 
of machinery, will not be realised. The U.S.S.R., however, hopes 
in the not distant future to take the place which Russia held from 
1823 to 1848 as the world’s chief producer of gold. In Canada 
production is increasing rapidly. For example, production in 
1938—5,008,000 fine ounces—was 15 per cent. more than in 1937, 
and 54 per cent. more than in 1932. More activity is expended 
on the mines already in operation than in the search for new ones. 
All things considered, it will not be an over-estimate to put the 
world’s gold production in the near future as of the order of 
40 million fine ounces, or more than double the production in 
the year 1929. To-day we are faced with a production of gold 
such as has never been experienced in the history of the world, 
and with this increase in the world’s production there has been a 
very large increase in the world’s monetary gold reserves. 

Not only has there been an enormous increase of gold from 
the world’s mines, but also large exports of non-monetary gold 
from India and to a much less extent from China. These exports 
have to be added to the production from the mines in order to 
get the available supply of monetary gold. 


TaBLeE III 
Exports of Gold from India, China, and Hong Kong, 1931-38. 


(In millions of fine ounces.) 




















Year. | India. China. Hong Kong. Total. 

1931 5-9 0-5 0-6 7-0 
1932 9-1 1-1 0-5 10-7 
1y33 5-8 0-7 0-9 7-4 
1934 6-3 0-5 0-7 75 
1935 4:3 0-4 0-3 5-0 
1936 3-2 0-3 0-3 3-8 
1937 1-4 0-5 “= 1-9 
1938 1-4 —? 0-4 1-8 

Total 37-4 4-0 3-7 | 45-1 








1 Cf. Keynes, ‘‘ The Supply of Gold,’ Economic Journat, Sept. 1936, Vol. 
XLVI, p. 413. 
2 China had a net import of 0-1 million fine ounces, valued at $4 million. 
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The total exports of gold from India from September 1931 to 
March 1938 were a shade greater than the world production of 
the year 1938. The exports from India are not large when com- 
pared with the stocks of gold in the country, or even with the net 
imports of gold during the present century. It would not be 
far off the mark to say that before India went off the gold standard 
in September 1931 she had about 14 per cent. of the world’s 
production of gold. The value of the gold exported since 1931 
is not more than 20 per cent. of the gold hoarded in India since 
1493. India, as is well known, has absorbed gold from time 
immemorial, but before 1493 no estimates are available. In 
regard to the imports and exports of gold we have accurate data. 
The net imports during the twenty-one years from 1910-11 to 
1930-31 were 75,139,670 fine ounces, valued at Rs. 4,578-6 
million. The total net exports for the seven years from 1931-32 
to 1937-38 are 37,170,439 fine ounces, valued at Rs. 3,146-2 
million. India has sold gold at a large profit. Before India went 
off gold, the price of gold in the Bombay market was Rs. 21 per 
tola, and to-day’s price is Rs. 42, or double the original price. 
Those therefore who bought gold at Rs. 21 and sold it at more 
than double that price have ‘converted a non-revenue-producing 
asset into a revenue-producing asset by selling it at a very large 
profit, which is good business. In normal times India takes her 
favourable balance of trade to a large extent in the form of gold 
imports. It is not unreasonable that in times of economic 
depression India should draw on these reserves. Reserves are 
meant to be used. If no country ought ever to part with its gold, 
then the logical extension of this would be that even a country 
like South Africa should retain every ounce of gold which is pro- 
duced from her mines. To some extent the gold has been sold 
to meet current needs owing to lean years, but it is an undoubted 
fact that a considerable portion has been parted with as a business 
proposition to realise the profit from the prevailing premium. 
Also bullion dealers all over the country were active in collecting 
gold for sale. The gold exported is in contrast to the gold ex- 
ported from Western countries because it was not from the mone- 
tary reserves of the country. The export of India’s gold strength- 
ened exchange and was similar to an export of raw materials. 
The export of gold enabled India to import merchandise on a 
scale which would not otherwise have been possible. It enabled 
her to maintain consumption and to increase her productive 
power by converting the proceeds into capital goods such as 
machinery, and into investments in Indian concerns. The 
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proceeds of the sales of gold, in short, have been reflected in the 
increased balances in savings banks and in other directions, and 
have provided capital for the extension of industry as well as 
providing Government with loans for current purposes and also 
with the means to build up its sterling reserves abroad. 


Ill 


With the increase in gold production there has been a very 
large increase in gold stocks in the United States. This increase 
in gold stocks of the United States is illustrated in the following 
table and chart. 

The total holding for fifty-two countries at the end of December 
amounted to $25,727 million, and of this America’s share was 
$17,644 million. The increases in 1939 as compared with 1933 
are very noticeable and are considerably more than the increase 
in the world’s supply of gold. The gold influx has resulted in a 
building up of excess bank reserves which create the possibility 
of uncontrollable credit expansion if a runaway situation should 
at any time develop. On December 27, 1939, reserves of Member 
banks were $11,493 million and the estimated excess balances 
were $5,046 million. In the previous year they were $8,724 
million, the excess reserves being $3,205 million. It will not 
be long before the excess balances amount to $6,000 million. 
The gold which is imported into the United States remains there, 
and does not have the effect which it would have if an inter- 
national gold standard were in operation. Price level adjust- 
ments have not followed on the gold influx, so that an excessive 
flow has not been checked. When currencies were attached by 
legal reserve requirements to the volume of gold within the gold- 
standard countries a change in the international distribution of 
gold was closely linked up with changes in the amount of money 
in the different countries, and this had its effect on relative price 
levels. When in any one direction gold movements were exces- 
sive, adjustments took place which led in time to a reversal of the 
flow. When, however, the United States maintained a fixed 
price for gold without permitting the increase in imports to exert 

an expansive effect on the amount in circulation, the usual 
adjustments were prevented. Under the gold standard there was 
no likelihood of any one country absorbing an undue share of the 
world’s stock of gold, as is the case to-day. In a word, gold 
movements at the present time are one-way movements, and are 
completely divorced from the pricing mechanism. 
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TaBLE IV 


Gold Reserves of the Central Banks and Governments of Selected 
Countries 


(In millions of present dollars.) 








| 1913 | 1929. | 1933. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939. 
United States. .| 2,184 6,603 | 6,793 | 12,760 | 14,512 | 17,644 
Great Britain . 279 | 1,202 | 1,571 | 4,084 | 3,449 11 
France . «. «| 1,150 | 2,765 | 5,117 | 2,564 | 2,435 | 2,714 
ely -§ « «| (488 | 462 | 630 210 193 193 
Germany. . «| 472 | 921 | 155 28 29) 29 
' 











1 On September 6, 1939, the gold reserve of the Bank of England was trans- 
ferred to the Exchange Equalisation Account. This was part of the general plan 
for strengthening British financial resources abroad by making the whole of the 
reserve discreetly and wholly available for immediate use. The amount trans- 
ferred was £278,965,222, which was valued approximately at 168s. per fine 
ounce. 


Total Gold Stocks of U.S.A. 
and Part held in Inactive Account of the 
Treasury in million dollars. 


1939 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 





Source : Ninth Annual Report of the Bank for International Settlements. 
Fie. 3. 


If we examine the balance of payments, the visible and invisible 
balance of trade, of the United States, this viewpoint is emphasised. 
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In 1938, for example, exports exceeded imports by $956 million, 
and the balance on current account excluding gold movements, 
but after including invisible items, was $802 million. Gold 
movements—i.e., net imports, including the net earmarking of 
gold, amounted to $1,640 million. In 1929 these figures were 
respectively $841 million, $447 million, and $120 million. We 
realise how urgent is the demand for what the United States 
produces as compared with what she ordinarily buys, how, in 
other words, she is a “strong” trader and how great a magnet 
she is for capital. Instead of being a great lending country on 
current international account, as has been the case since 1914, 
the United States is being forced into the position of being a net 
borrower to the extent of very many millions of dollars annually, 
She is not importing gold in return for her products and other 
forms of wealth because she wants to, but because she is forced 
to do so in accordance with the wishes of the foreigner who must 
have, largely through fear, dollars. She gets an asset which is 
of little use to her now, and an asset the value of which in the future 
is unpredictable with certainty. Some years ago an American 
journalist asked Mr. Norman, Governor of the Bank of England, 
whether he hoped for a return of gold from the United States, 
Mr. Norman made the significant reply, ““We have had quite 
enough trouble already in digging it out of the ground.” Mr. 
Morgenthau, when asked by Senator Wagner last year why the 
Treasury did not stop buying gold, said that the Treasury would 
like to receive less gold, but that it bought in order to avoid 
throwing into confusion the foreign exchange and bullion markets. 
From such a course of action no country would benefit. ‘ We 
should like,” he said, ‘‘ to receive less gold, and even to get rid 
of substantial amounts of the gold we already have.’ But there 
was in his view no acceptable alternative to the policy that the 
United States Government was pursuing. All the proposed 
remedies were worse than the disease. Were, for example, the 
buying price of the Treasury to be reduced slightly it would give 
rise to expectations of further slight reductions and to bull specula- 
vion in the dollar with an intensification of the inflow of foreign 
capital—just the thing the change in price was intended to arrest. 
Were the change a substantial one, this might lead to an outflow 
of gold, but only at the cost of an appreciation in the dollar, of 
which the effects on American economy might be little short of 
disastrous. Mr Morgenthau showed how an appreciation in the 
dollar by some 5 per cent. in 1937 had hit exporters, and he left 
it to the Senator to imagine what would be the effect of a 40 per 
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cent. appreciation in the exchange. ‘‘ The best way to reduce 
our gold inflow,”’ he said, “is for us to have full recovery, so that 
our imports will rise more rapidly than our exports.”” In a world 
at war no change is practicable, especially when belligerent and 
neutral alike realise the value of gold in international payments. 
Mr. Morgenthau voiced the views of most when he concluded, 
after reviewing the clumsiness of bilateral trade treaties and 
clearing agreements adopted by countries operating with little 
gold or foreign exchange, that “there is no one thing which 
demonstrates more effectively the superiority of gold as a means 
of settling international balances than the experiences of those 
countries that have tried to get along without it.” In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the official Federal Reserve 
Bulletin for December 1939 gives the holdings of gold and dollar 
resources in August 1939. The securities refer only to United 
States securities. They, therefore, exclude holdings of non- 
American securities which might be attractive to American 
investors. The following are the total holdings (gold, dollar 
balances, and American investments) in millions of dollars for 
each country, the figures in brackets being the gold reserves 
only :— 

Great Britain 4,230 (2,000); France 3,580 (3,000); Canada 
1,630 (215); Other British and French countries 540 (540); 
Germany 160 (150); Italy 200 (190); Netherlands 1,780 (770); 
Switzerland 1,420 (590); U.S.S.R. 1,000 (1,000); Other European 
countries 2,870 (2,190); Latin America 1,100 (660); Far East and 
others 1,290 (375); All countries 19,800 (11,680). 

There are not a few who believe that the fixing of a new price 
for gold in 1934, which was a very high price, was a profound 
mistake. In 1933 the United States went off gold, a classic 
instance of a country abandoning the gold standard at a time 
when it possessed something like half the world’s monetary 
supply. The American Government, in view of the prevailing 
uneasiness of financial opinion, following on a severe banking 
crisis, was not prepared to sustain a substantial loss of gold, and 
decided to suspend the gold standard by prohibiting the export of 
gold. The reason the United States went off gold in 1933 was, 
it is understood, to equalise an advantage which Great Britain 
had secured for her export trade by going off the gold standard 
in 1931. The circumstances, however, were far from similar, 
as Great Britain when she slipped off gold would have lost all 
her gold if she had not done so. In the following year the United 
States decided to return to the gold standard and the dollar was 
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depreciated to 59-06 per cent. of its former value (on January 31, 
1934). 

Was America right in resuming in 1934 the gold standard 
when other countries had already left it or were doing so? Was 
it wise, when the rest of the world was off gold, for the United 
States to remain on gold and to offer to buy gold in unlimited 
quantities at a very high price, while other countries could buy 
gold or not as they pleased? It may be argued that once the 
divorce from gold had taken place, there should have been no 
great haste to go back to the gold standard. It is, however, 
academic. American policy to-day is not unilateral, as the 
Tripartite Agreement is still in force. A good deal of criticism 
has centred round the price fixed—$35 per fine ounce. Thus 
Professor Frank D. Graham and Mr. Charles R. Whittlesey of 
Princeton University in a recent paper on Gold! think that “ at 
present there is a grave disequilibrium between the low cost of 
producing gold and the high price at which it sells. Existing 
policies perpetuate this condition and compel the United States 
to foot the bill. The obvious means of reaching a solution are, 
for one reason or another, objectionable. A possible compromise 
is some device that will result in a fall in the price of gold abroad— 
thus checking production and discouraging the flow of gold to 
this country—and will at the same time maintain its price within 
the United States and permit us to preserve the fiction that our 
gold is worth what it purports to be. Such a two-price system 
for gold could be created without serious technical difficulty. It 
would simply call for a sizable import duty on gold. This might 
be on a sliding scale and accompanied by a corresponding export 
subsidy to facilitate an efflux of the metal without loss to foreign 
buyers.” They recommena that to make it more effective the 
six participating countries of the Tripartite Agreement should 
absorb a fixed percentage of the new supplies of gold. At the 
same time they agree it would be but a pallative and not a solu- 
tion of the problem. It is, however, interesting to compare the 
costs of production in forty-one of the South African mines which 
are published monthly. The working costs vary from 51s. 1-8d. 
in one of the Goldfields group, to 148s. 2d. in one of the Union 
Corporation mines. The median average is 99s. 7-ld. The 
London price fixed by the Bank of England is 168s. 


1 Foreign Affairs (New York), Vol. XVII, p. 597. 
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IV 
What, then, are the conclusions? Briefly these :— 


1. There has been an enormous increase in the world’s 
gold production since 1932, and this production shows signs 
of still further increases. 

2. The continued import of gold into the United States, 
due to a flow of capital and to a favourable balance of trade, 
is now on a phenomenally large scale. At the end of 
December 1939 the gold stock of the United States reached 
the record figure of $17,644 million, as compared with 
approximately $8,083 million in fifty-one other countries. 
This has resulted in the piling up of huge surplus member 
bank reserves, and before long these will be $6,000 million. 
The possibility of uncontrollable credit expansion is obvious. 
If these excess reserves become loans, and in turn bank 
deposits, this may lead to violent inflation with a great 
increase in prices and much speculation, and then finally 
deflation. The powers of the Federal Reserve System, be it 
remembered, are limited: to a relatively small amount. 
Goldenweiser, in the article referred to above, rightly em- 
phasises this fact. The system can absorb about $0-9 billion 
through an increase in reserve requirements, and it can 
make sales out of its portfolio of U.S. Government securities. 
Both of these powers could be exhausted without affecting a 
solution of the problem. The power of the Treasury to 
reduce reserves or to sterilise gold can be made effective only 
at the cost of increasing the public debt for the purpose. 
In short, before the reserves created by gold imports can be 
controlled, new means will have to be devised, and some of 
these measures may not be strictly monetary action. Specu- 
lation may be controlled to some degree by the Board of 
Governors changing the margins on certain classes of loans 
and securities. A stringent regulation of bank assets might 
do much. Taxation, price regulation, the expansion or 
retirement of public debt, wage policies, etc., are among the 
non-monetary methods of controlling business conditions. 

3. If the present policy continues, the large influx of gold 
into the United States must continue, and eventually that 
country will come into possession of almost all the world’s 
monetary gold. 

4. The price of gold at $35 per fine ounce is a very attrac- 
tive one to the producers of gold, and seems bound to lead 
No. 198-9.—voL. L. Q 
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to a further rise in the production of gold from the world’s 
mines. 

5. The cost of acquiring the gold exported to the United 
States is a heavy burden on the country. It is anything 
but an unmixed blessing to the United States. 

6. It is not possible to lighten the real burden of these 
imports. To reduce the price of gold by only one dollar an 
ounce would mean a loss of $493 million, in the nominal 
market value of the stock now held, and were the price to 
fall to the old mint par of $20.67 per fine ounce—it might 
even go beyond this if gold were allowed to seek its natural 
level—the book loss would be more than twice the book 
profit at the time of the devaluation of 1934. The probable 
effects on foreign exchange and bullion markets also preclude 
a change. 

7. In the circumstances obtaining to-day, the restoration 
of the automatic international gold standard is impossible. 

8. So long as gold is the one commodity against which 
no tariffs or quotas will be raised, it must remain essential 
to the free functioning of any system of international trade 
and finance. It must continue to function as a standard 
of international payments. 

9. The aim of monetary policy must be to develop a 
world situation in which the United States would exchange 
gold for an excess of imports of foreign goods and services. 
A necessary condition for such a development is the 
restoration of prosperity in the United States, since ex- 
perience has shown that imports of raw materials into the 
United States go up whenever American industry is pros- 
perous. The United States can help the world in the most 
effective manner by helping itself. President Roosevelt’s 
attempts to achieve prosperity by monetary means, depre- 
ciation, cheap money, and budget deficits have failed. It is 
to be hoped that more attention will be paid to the funda- 

mental causes which have impeded investment, and there- 
fore led to a prolonged stagnation in American economic life 
with repercussions on raw materials in India and other 
countries producing food and raw materials. Exchange con- 
trol in Europe to interrupt the flow of capital, and perhaps 
also to limit the demand for American goods, may for the 
moment be desirable, but the long run policy should be to 
rid the world of this and other impediments to trade. Other 
solutions to reduce the great gold hoard might be a flight of 
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capital from the United States, which is improbable so long 
as Europe believes in the prestige of terror, and investment 
abroad, which is unlikely to be large except in the event of 
a return of confidence following durable political settlements. 


Mr. Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, in presenting his annual report to shareholders 
on January 9, 1940, dealt with the effect of the large inflow of 
gold on the national economy of the United States. He believed 
that the United States must be the conservator of the world’s 
monetary systems, and for that reason, as well as ample reasons 
of its own, it must take action to preserve the monetary character 
of gold. He was opposed, it is important to note, to changing the 
price of gold in dollars, and he said that goods must move freely 
and in volume over international boundaries. He strongly urged 
that steps should be taken without delay to restore a free gold 
market in the United States, and thus to retain for the United 
States and the rest of the world a stable monetary value of gold. 
He was for bringing gold back into ordinary use as money, and 
urged that the coinage of gold in the United States and the use of 
gold and gold certificates in general circulation should be resumed. 
New imports of gold should be paid for in gold coin or negotiable 
gold certificates. Mr. W. Randolph Burgess, formerly of the 
Reserve Bank of New York and now Vice-Chairman of the 
National City Bank, endorsed Mr. Aldrich’s views. As Mr. Aldrich 
himself admits, his scheme will not relieve the American economic 
system entirely from the impact of further gold imports or from 
the expansive power of excess reserves. Measures for bringing 
gold back into circulation may be useful from psychological and 
other points of view even if they do not suffice to solve the present 
superabundance of gold. Two things, however, seem clear. No 
change in the price of gold is likely in wartime in view of the diffi- 
culties that would arise both to the United States and to gold 
exporting countries, and after the war the United States must be 
prepared to assume the leadership in the restoration of a new 
international monetary system. 

G. Frnpiay SHIRRAS 
Faculty of Economics and Commerce, 
University College, Exeter. 
1 Prof. E. W. Kemmerer, Walker Professor of International Finance at 
Princeton University, also takes this view vide Our Present Gold Problem 
(Hugh W. Long & Co., Jersey City, N.J., May 1940). Cf. his Gold Standard—its 


Nature and Future (Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York. March 1940). 














AMERICAN GOLD POLICY AND ALLIED 
WAR ECONOMICS 


1. AMERICANS are naturally concerned over the large inflow of 
gold into the United States since 1934. Monetary gold supplies 
have risen from 4 billion dollars in 1933 to 19-2 billions in May 
1940. Devaluation accounts for a large part of the rise in dollar 
value of gold, but the major factor accounting for the inflow of 
gold has undoubtedly been the inflow of capital accompanying the 
unsatisfactory political conditions abroad. Note that the dollar 
value of stocks rose by 2°7 billion following devaluation early in 
1934. 

The facts are as follows :— 

$ Billion? 


(1 ounce of gold = 35 dollars) 
Monetary gold stock of the U.S.A.— 


End December 1939 ‘J . ‘. ‘ J . 176 
May 29, 1940 ‘ . ‘ ‘ . ; - 192% 
Net imports—1934-39 . ; F ‘ ; é . 2. 
Deduct Loss through Earmarking . : : . 1-1 
Add Domestic Production . : F ; 0-8 
Net gain—1934-39 ‘ ‘ ‘ - : A . 108 
Add Gain January—May 29, 1940 . ‘ . - 16 





In addition one should consider imports of silver of an amount 
close to 1 billion dollars in the years 1934-39.4 

2. Before turning to a discussion of the American gold policy, 
I comment briefly on British policy in 1938-39. Large losses of 
gold to the United States point to the conclusion that the British 
made heroic attempts to prevent a depreciation of sterling. They 
may of course have dissipated part of their gold supplies needlessly 
in their efforts to support sterling, and particularly so insofar as 
more rigid control of the exchanges might have made the main- 
tenance of the value of sterling less costly. 

On these issues, the following is of interest :— ° 


; $ Biilion 

1. 1935-39. Net imports of capital into the United States : 
(a) all countries - ‘ ‘ . : ‘i ms ‘ . 4,898 
(6) United Kingdom . ° ; . . ° ° - i 





1 See my “ Gold and the American Economy,” Review of Economic Statistics, 
February 1940, pp. 1-12. 

2 Computed from Federal Reserve Bulletin, 1940, pp. 222, 324. 

3 Daily statement of the United States Treasury, May 29, 1940. 

4 Treasury Bulletin, March 1940, p. 50. 
Treasury Bulletin, March 1940, p. 36. 
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9, 1939. Net imports of capital into the United States : 


(a) all countries ° . ’ . , : ; ‘ 1,119 

(6) United Kingdom : : ; ‘ . . ‘ - — 69 
3, 1935-39. Transactions in domestic securities of the United States 

(net purchases) : 

(a) all countries ‘ ‘ : - J ‘ * ; - 1,098 

(b) United Kingdom ‘ . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 328 
4, 1939. Transactions in domestic securities of the United States : 

(a) all countries . . : . : ; ‘ ‘ - —112 

(6b) United Kingdom ‘ : : , : : , - — 144 


It is evident from these figures that though for the years 
1935-38 movements of capital from Great Britain to the United 
States accounted for one-quarter to one-third of all capital 
imports into the United States, in the year 1939 the British 
actually withdrew capital from the United States. Total imports 
of capital into the United States from all countries in that year 
were, however, in excess of 1 billion dollars. A comparison for 
1938-39 of the large imports of gold of the United States from the 
United Kingdom with the relatively modest movements of 
capital between these two countries suggests the following 
conclusions.? 


(a) An important part of capital exports from the United 
Kingdom to the United States has probably escaped the scrutiny 
of official observers in the United States: British exports of 
capital have probably been larger than is indicated above. 
(An early introduction of a comprehensive form of exchange 
control would, therefore, undoubtedly have reduced the outflow 
both of capital and gold.) On the relation of recorded and actual 
capital movements, the latest figures from the Department of 
Commerce ? are revealing.* (In general, unrecorded items seem 
to fluctuate with capital movements and a large part of this total 
is not unreasonably included as such.) 


1 Following exports of gold of 1,200 million dollars in 1938 (British figures = 
1,050 million dollars) to the United States, the British sent 1,800 millions addi- 
tional (British figures = 1,700 million dollars January—August 1939) in 1939. 
The United States also imported 600 millions from Canada in 1939, which was 
probably largely British gold.—Federal Reserve Bulletin, 1940, pp. 353-54. 
Recorded imports of capital from Great Britain to the United States for 1938 
were 192 million dollars, thus making the total for 1938-39 124 million dollars.— 
Treasury Bulletin, March 1939, p. 36. 

* The recorded export of capital to the United Kingdom from the United 
States in 1939 is, however, in the light of the direction of all movements, puzzling. 
One may argue that the exports to the United Kingdom were also not fully 
recorded. 

’ Release of the Department of Commerce of February 19, 1940, on the 
Balance of Payments of the United States, p. 6. The Treasury figures, which are 
not in complete agreement with the above, are of a somewhat later date. 
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$ Million 1938 1939 
(Preliminary) 
Net capital movements . ; a ‘ - +330 + 1,232 
Unrecorded items ‘ ‘ ‘ - + 508 + 1,151 


Another relevant consideration is that capital is exported from 
the United Kingdom to countries other than the United States, 
One is reminded, for example, of large movements to France in 
1938. 

(b) The British trade balance has tended to become 
increasingly unfavorable. Thus the monthly excess of imports 
over exports averaged £6 million and £7 million higher for the 
years 1938 and 1939 respectively than for the average for 1933- 
37 (and the 1937 excess of imports was unusually high). This rise 
in the adverse balance may well account for as much as one-half 
of the gold lost in this period.! (Cf. figures in footnote below on 
net losses of gold.) 

(c) Losses of gold were not so large as the American figures 
indicate. Great Britain imported large amounts of gold, and in 
addition probably increased its earmarked supply in the United 
States.? 

3. Late in 1939 the Allies had liquid foreign assets roughly of 
10 billion dollars, more than half of which was in gold.* Any 
change in American gold policy is likely to have serious effects on 
the Allied economic position. Assume for example that the price 
of an ounce of gold is reduced to 21 dollars. Allied gold would 
then drop in value from 6 to 3-6 billion dollars. In addition, the 
annual gold production of the British and French Empires of 750 
millions would fall to 450 millions, even on the assumption that the 
effect on output of a fall in the price of gold would not be adverse. 
Any associated fall in dollar prices of American commodities would, 
of course, be an offset to these losses. 

In response to a reduction in the dollar price of gold, the Allies 
may accept any depreciation of their currencies that follows. In 
that case, they would not revise downwards the price of gold on 
exchange markets, and would increase sales of their currencies; 
ihey would become more effective competitors for gold, or at least 
sell less of it or at less favorable prices, thus contributing towards 
any depreciation that follows. Adoption of this policy would, 


1 Calculated from the Royal Economic Society Memoranda no, 81 (February 
1940), p. 19. 

2 Net reduction of gold stock of Bank of England and B.E.E.A.: December 
1937—March 1939, $1,286 million. Exports of gold from the United Kingdom : 
1938, $286 million; 1939 (January—August), $1,377 million.—Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, 1940, p. 252, 254. 

% Federal Reserve Bulletin, 1939, pp. 1042-43. 
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however, be tantamount to the approval of a policy that, through 
its effects on the British competitive position, probably would 
induce a further reduction in the supply of goods. Countries on a 
war economy may, however, profit from a stimulus to exports 
following depreciation, if supply and demand conditions at home 
and abroad are sufficiently elastic.1 (They thus obtain essential 
imports through an expansion of exports as an alternative to sales 
of assets abroad.) 

An alternative policy is downward revisions in the sterling 
price of gold in London, thus offsetting the downward pressure on 
their exchanges resulting from the changed price of gold in the 
United States. The British would then sell more gold and buy 
less than if the sterling price of gold had remained unchanged. 
Sterling would, therefore, depreciate less. 

One may, however, exaggerate the importance of the price of 
gold. The British determine the price of dollars in sterling in 
terms of their economic and military position and objectives. 
They might, for example, seek an exchange value of 3-50 dollars 
and it might be possible to attain this low level without any direct 
interference on the exchange market. The British would merely 
allow the pressure on the exchange markets resulting from the rise 
of the excess of imports to have its full effects. Movements of 
capital would also tend to induce the desired depreciation. (I 
assume a relaxation of exchange control or a failure to introduce 
comprehensive control.) In these circumstances, refusal of the 
United States to accept gold, or a downward revision of its dollar 
price, would result in the substitution of purchases of dollars by 
the Allies for sales of gold, and, therefore, would contribute 
towards the desired depreciation. 

A reduction in the dollar and “ goods”’ value of gold may, 
however, result in a fall of sterling below the desired point. In 
other words, the problem in the midst of a war is likely to be not 
how to depress sterling but how to keep it from falling too low. 
The net effects of a reduction in the price of gold upon the ex- 
changes will then depend upon (1) the extent of the loss of the 
dollar value of gold supplies (assuming dollar prices of commodities 
unchanged) as compared with the magnitude of foreign payments ; 
(2) the success with which the Allies can cut down their net 
foreign obligations. They may reduce these obligations through a 
rise of exports, a reduction of purchases or through other econo- 
mies in foreign payments. An increase in the value of foreign 


1 Cf. T. Balogh, ‘‘ Foreign Exchange and Export Trade Policy,” Economic 
Journal, 1940, pp. 8-13. 
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assets associated with exchange control, foreign borrowing and 
the like may also contribute towards the attainment of these 
objectives. 

4. Let us consider briefly the most popular argument invoked 
against the current American policy, namely, that we accept gold 
of no use to us and give goods and property rights (future goods) 
in exchange. It does not follow, however, that in conditions of 
less than full employment the costs are large. From 1934 
through 1939, the excess of American exports over imports has 
been roughly 3 billion dollars as compared with the net gain from 
foreign sources of gold and silver of 11 billion dollars. In 1938-39, 
however, the excess was 2 billion dollars and is likely to be much 
in excess of 1 billion dollars in 1940. In the absence of this 
foreign demand, these goods would probably not have been 
produced, or would have remained unsold; and (on the multiplier 
principle) the resulting diminution of demand would have contri- 
buted towards further curtailment of output.? 

Similar considerations apply to the later repayment of capital. 
The net effects on the American economy will depend in no small 
part upon whether unemployment or full employment prevails 
when the goods are sent in payment. Gold may, of course, also be 
sent abroad in liquidation of later movements of capital out of the 
United States. Another possibility is that the repayment of 
capital will be effected through a reduction of American imports. 
In periods of less than full employment curtailment of imports may 
also result in a rise of American production and, therefore, may not 
cost the American economy (net) the goods that would otherwise 
have been sent here. 

5. Many object to the importation of gold and the exportation 
of goods, to which the inflow of gold contributes. It is proposed 
that Americans bcth produce more goods and, also, consume them 
or increase their supplies of capital goods. Why “ give” com- 
modities away? The difficulty is, however, to find a way of 
assuring both production and domestic consumption or invest- 

1 A discouragement of the inflow of gold will probably have adverse effects 
on American exports, though the total effect is not clear. Two points may be 
made, (a) An appreciation of the dollar and a depreciation of sterling (say) will 
tend to reduce American exports and increase British exports. Adverse effects 
on the American economy will be felt both in the loss of exports and the rise of 
imports. (b) Essential American exports will be purchased, however, despite a 
refusal (say) to accept gold. Thus the substitution for gold of foreign balances 
held here by the British, or obtainable here in the future through the sale of 
assets or through monopsonistic or monopolistic practices of a British Exchange 


Control Board, may provide the Allies with the means of purchasing at least part 
of the exports that would have been bought with gold. 
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ment. (I assume of course that those who take this position would 
not suggest that consumption be stimulated at home, whatever the 
adverse effects on prices and [hence] on output.) I have heard 
the suggestion made, for example, that paper money be issued by 
the Government, thus (1) enabling the under-privileged to buy the 
goods, and (2) stimulating output. This solution is, however, not 
politically acceptable despite the fact that a rise of public debt is 
not involved ; and, furthermore, export industries (agriculture, for 
example), which have strong political support, would suffer greatly 
from a discouragement of the inflow of gold. 

6. Support for the gold policy is to be found among New 
Dealers, who look upon the inflow of gold as a stimulus to American 
industry, among business men who prefer the stimulus through 
exports to that provided by deficit spending, and among friends of 
the Allies, who are pleased that in this manner the United States 
can contribute required goods without (what seems for the present 
politically difficult) advancing credit or making outright gifts. 
I have stated elsewhere, and I repeat, that as compared with the 
inflow of gold in the years 1934-39 the excess of exports of but 3 
billions is modest indeed. (The net credits on current account, 
which is the significant variable here, were not much more than 
2 billions.) So far the stimulus (and the so-called loss of goods) 
has, therefore, not been nearly so large as the gains of gold and 
silver. In the next few years, however, there is likely to be a 
closer relation between gold imports and commodity exports for 
two reasons : (1) Capital imports will probably play a relatively 
smaller part than in 1934-39; (2) the back-log (relative to the 
inflow of gold) of exports for the period 1934-39 will contribute in 
the future towards a rise of current exports relative to current 
imports of gold. 

Stimulative effects, moreover, are not limited to the direct 
effect on demand for exports. I therefore discuss one aspect of 
the problem of the foreign trade multiplier. The large imports of 
capital and exports of goods and the accompanying inflow of gold 
are the most important explanation of the rise of reserves of 
member banks. Despite the large increase in required reserves 
since 1934, the surplus of reserves of member banks has now 
(April 1940) attained 6 billion dollars. That the government has 
been able to borrow almost 20 billion dollars and yet depress the 


1 The United States accepts the gold in payment; but the rise of exports, 
which stimulates the economy, is shared by many countries. In other words, the 
gains of gold on the one hand and exports on the other are not shared in the same 
proportions by participating countries. 
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rate of interest is in no small part to be ascribed to the rise of 
reserves and the rise of deposits accompanying and following the 
growth of member-bank reserves. It therefore follows that 
insofar as deficit spending has contributed towards recovery (and 
in fact its contribution depends in part on the capacity to borrow 
without adverse effects on the rate of interest), the inflow of gold 
indirectly induced recovery through its effects on the supplies of 
funds available to purchase Treasury issues. Furthermore, 
purchases of property rights with dollars obtained through the 
sale of foreign currencies contributed towards more favourable 
prices of securities, capital goods and the like, thus inducing a 
greater degree of business optimism. These large inflows of 
capital, I add, are certainly not unrelated to the price at which gold 
and dollars can be purchased. 
Relevant figures are as follows :—? 


$ Billion 
. Rise of reserves of member banks from December 1933 (2-6) to December 1939 
(11-6) = 9-0. 


. Excess reserves early in 1940 = 6-0 
. Rise of deposits of all banks December 30, 1933 (38-5), to December 31, 1939 


(58-3) = 19-8. 

. Excess of federal expenditures over revenues December 1933—December 1939 
= 21-3. (Rise of debt is somewhat less.) 

5. ———— rate of interest on federal debt in 1933 = 3-35 per cent.; 1939 = 2-60 


per cent 
6. Yield on Moody’ s bonds 1933 = 5-93 per cent.; 1939 = 3-69 per cent. 


_ 


_ bo 


7. At the present juncture it does not seem probable that the 
government will take any significant measures to combat the 
inflow of gold. They will refrain, among other reasons (cf. section 
6), because they fear the effects on agricultural prices and 
exports and because of the fear of a rise of the paper debt. A 
reduction in the price of gold from 35 to 21 dollars would increase 


the public debt by an amount in excess of 7 billion dollars. 
S. E. Harris 


Harvard University. 


1 Computed from Treasury Bulletin, March 1940, and Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
April 1940, and Annual Report of Secretary of Treasury, 1934, p. 306. (Figures for 
excess reserves from New York Herald Tribune, April 19, 1940.) 

















RUBBER AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE? 


1, THE magnitude and critical importance of the foreign 
exchange problem in Great Britain’s war effort are well recognised 
and need no emphasis. In the following paragraphs it is proposed 
to describe and to discuss certain aspects of this problem in 
connection with the application of foreign exchange control 
to the rubber industry. 

In 1939 the Sterling Area was a net exporter of rubber to 
the extent of 342,000 tons. At current prices this represents 
£36-5 million. These figures are liable to change with a number 
of factors, mainly with American business activity, but unless 
the Regulation Scheme were to be denounced by any of the 
signatories, with a consequential sharp fall in the price of the 
commodity, it is unlikely that the figure will be reduced very 
substantially.* In addition to its quantitative importance, 
rubber represents an ideal source of foreign exchange, as its 
production involves no strain on the man-power of the country. 
Again, temporary and local shortages apart (which may result 
from shipping delays or technical market positions), the supply 
is sufficiently abundant to satisfy the demand of the fighting 
services without any interference with export requirements. 
Lastly, rubber is highly valuable both in relation to its weight 
and to its bulk, and thus requires very little shipping space per 
unit of value. 

In the absence of price discrimination, the amount of foreign 
exchange derived from the export of any one commodity depends 
obviously on two factors: the price charged and the form in 

1 I am much obliged to Mr. Charles Mann and Mr. J. D. Peterkin for their 
help in connection with this article. 

2 The sterling area is defined as the British Empire, including the mandated 
territories, Egypt and Iraq, but excluding Canada, Newfoundland and Hong 
Kong. If the British Empire is substituted for ‘‘ Sterling Area,’’ the figures will 
have to be reduced by 34,000 tons and £3-5 million respectively. 

In view of Germany’s invasion of the Low Countries and the adherence of the 
Dutch and Belgian possessions to the sterling bloc, much of this page, as well as 
certain other parts of this article, stands in need of reconsideration. An attempt 
is made in a note at the end of this article to allow for some of the changes resulting 
from Germany’s recent exploits. 

* It was feared in some quarters that this might happen, if, as a result of 


Germany’s invasion of Holland, the political status of the Dutch East Indies 
underwent a marked change. 
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which proceeds are received. Thus it will be necessary to discuss 
separately (a) the price policy and (6) administrative control. 


I 


2. Asis generally known, the production of rubber is regulated 
by the International Rubber Regulation Committee, an inter- 
governmental body set up under the International Agreements 
of 1934 and 1938. The Committee controls roughly 98 per cent. 
of the total output of plantation rubber.! Theoretically, the 
Committee may fix the rate of release at any level which it thinks 
fit, but in actual practice it cannot adopt a price policy which 
would run counter to the policy of the various governments, 
especially to that of the British Government. 

The policy pursued since the outbreak of war has been 
definitely on the generous side. The rate of release was fixed 
at 75 per cent. for the last quarter of 1939, and at 80 per cent. 
for the first two quarters of 1940. The decision to grant a release 
of 80 per cent. for the second quarter of the current year can be 
regarded as particularly generous, since absorption is now only 
running at a rate corresponding to a 60 per cent. release.2 As 
the result of ample supplies, the New York price of rubber has 
risen only moderately since the outbreak of war. Taking August 


1 A brief digression might be permitted on a point of great theoretical and 
practical significance. As the result of the setting up of the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee, the rubber industry presents the picture of a 
perfectly competitive industry on which a complete monopoly is superimposed. 
The two largest rubber companies produce between them only 1 per cent. of 
the total output; if we take the ‘‘ agency or secretarial group ’’ as the basic unit, 
the position is still much the same, as even the largest group controls only about 
3 per cent. of the total ouput. The commodity is entirely standardised. The 
market price is regarded as given, and the producers know that they cannot sell 
above the ruling price. The individual demand curves are thus perfectly elastic 
up to the exportable amount of each producer, at which point they become 
perfectly inelastic. The shape of the individual demand curve is thus |. The 
demand curve confronting the Committee is very inelastic, at any rate in the short 
period. Similar demand curves (perfectly elastic up to the permitted production 
becoming perfectly inelastic at that point) will be found in most primary industries 
v here output is regulated by quota while producers or rather sellers maintain 
their individual entities; this holds good for such widely different instances as 
International Tea Regulation Committee, the Potato Marketing Board and 
certain items of the Agricultural Program of the New Deal, although some of 
the latter are complicated by the payment of subsidies for non-production. The 
determination of output and price under these conditions seems to present a 
most important and neglected part in the theory of imperfect competition. 

2 Since this was written the quota for the third and fourth quarters of 1940 
has been fixed at 80 per cent. Although U.S. consumption figures indicate a 
high level of absorption of rubber in the most important market, consumption is 
still only running at a rate which could be satisfied by a 60-65 per cent. release, 
especially as the Low Countries cannot now obtain supplies. 
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1939 as 100, the spot price of rubber in New York exceeded 120 
for about two months only in the autumn of 1939, and for most 
of the time between September 1939 and May 1940 it moved 
between 113 and 118; the forward quotations rose even less, 
as a substantial “‘ backwardation ’’ developed immediately after 
war broke out and has remained at a high level ever since. The 
London and Singapore price, of course, rose much more, but for 
purposes of foreign exchange it is obvious that it is the New 
York price which is relevant. It is not easy to say whether this 
moderation was the result of a definite policy, or of its absence. 

In matters of economic policy the latter is frequently the 
more realistic assumption; it is, however, possible to conjecture 
various considerations which may have exerted their influence 
in favour of a cautious price policy. 

First it is generally known that considerations of American 
public opinion weighed very heavily with the Government, on 
occasions even more heavily than those of the dollar exchange. 
The stiff exercise of their temporary monopoly power by the 
first (Stevenson) restriction scheme in the 1920’s caused a stir in 
American public opinion which almost resulted in political 
tension. The Government were intelligibly reluctant to adopt 
a course which might give rise to agitation, however unfounded, 
in America. It seems probable that undue caution was exercised, 
as the price of rubber rose less than the prices of the most 
important American primary commodities.” 

The second consideration, related to the first, flows from 
the difference between the short- and long-period elasticity of 
demand for rubber. Increased use of reclaimed rubber, conserva- 
tion in use, and eventually new planting in areas outside the 
scheme might in the long run seriously affect the demand for 
rubber from the restriction area; the long period would, of 
course, be of different length in respect of these various factors. 
It is probable that this consideration was not without influence. 

The third possible influence is of a different order. The 
Government would clearly view with misgiving a substantial 
price rise in important primary commodities. This was of special 
importance early in February, when the quota for the second 
quarter of 1940 was determined. Owing to a temporary local 

? No allowance has been made for seasonal variations which have no influence 
on rubber prices. 

* The price of tin presents a similar case, even more markedly. Between 
December 1939 and April 1940 the dollar price of tin remained below the pre-war 


level. The 6 months forward price of rubber in May 1940 exceeded the comparable 
quotation for August 1939 by only 5 per cent. 
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shortage, the London price of spot and near rubber rose markedly, 
although the New York price and the London forward quotations 
were scarcely affected. A reduction in the rate of release from 
80 per cent. to 75 per cent. may have stimulated a further sharp 
rise in the London price, even though a 75 per cent. release would 
still have exceeded current consumption substantially. But 
with the sharp fall in private motoring the damage done would 
have been limited. No figures are available, but the Government 
must be directly or indirectly by far the largest rubber-consumer 
in the country. The Rubber—Cotton barter agreement may be 
regarded as an instance of special importance. When in June 
1939 the Rubber—Cotton exchange agreement was concluded 
between the two Governments, few observers outside the rubber 
industry noticed the fact that the American Government 
offered a commodity which it actually possessed,! while the 
British Government still had to purchase the rubber in the open 
market. The purchases began immediately after war broke out. 
The quantities involved were large—some 80,000 tons—and 
every rise of ld. per lb. in the price of rubber raised the cost of 
the Barter Scheme to the Ministry of Supply by about £1 million? 
From this point of view the barter agreement may have had a 
definitely undesirable influence on price policy. 

It should be clear that, in spite of its obvious shortcomings 
in the field of foreign exchange, criticism of this price policy must 
of necessity remain vague and hesitant. The relative importance 
of American goodwill and a million or two more dollars cannot be 
easily evaluated; and the long-period disadvantages from a 
sharp rise in the dollar price of rubber cannot be easily set against 
the short-period gain represented by more dollars, especially as 
the long period may prove shorter than anticipated. So far as 
the barter scheme is concerned, it is clear that it ought not to 
influence the authorities in the direction of lower prices. 


II 


3. While the discussion of price policy had to remain some- 
what vague, the reverse will be true in the sphere of the administra- 
tive measures to which we now turn. The problem of obtaining 
foreign exchange for rubber exports arose out of the Government's 
decision not to block foreign-owned sterling. ‘There were, as we 


1 More precisely which it held through its agency, the Federal Surplus 
Commodity Corporation. 

2 In May 1940 the Ministry of Supply began to purchase substantial quantities 
of rubber for shipment to the United Kingdom. 
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shall see, complicating factors, but they were incidental to the 
main cause. 

The decision to allow holders of foreign balances, whether 
pre-war or derived from cyrrent imports,’ to remove them at 
will rendered these balances available for the purchase of British 
exports; and it is probable that in the case of rubber this liberty 
was of greatest importance. 

American demand for rubber was particularly heavy during 
the first eight months of the war. Stocks in August 1939 were 
at the lowest level for years past,? and with the outbreak of war 
a heavy restocking movement began, which was superimposed on 
a high rate of absorption. As a result U.S. net imports of rubber 
were exceptionally heavy; they exceeded 150,000 tons during 
the last quarter of 1939, and in December—January were running 
at the rate of 70,000 tons a month—more than twice the corre- 
sponding amounts of the preceding year. 

What proportion of Empire rubber exports during the first 
six months of the war was bought with free sterling cannot be 
estimated; there is, however, good reason to believe that it 
was substantial. The big’ American rubber dealers work on 
narrow rates of profit; they have easy access to the New York 
money market and are thoroughly conversant with the practice 
of arbitrage. There can be little doubt that advantage was taken 
of the opportunities which offered themselves as the result of the 
depreciation of free sterling.® 

The authorities were slow to deal with this necessary result 
of their own decisions, and when, as a result of the fall in free 
sterling in October 1939, this was used for the purchase of rubber 
to an increasing extent, hasty and ill-considered steps were taken. 

The authorities gave no hint of their intention to deal with the 
situation. Early in November some of the London agents and 

1 Until the procedure of transferring sterling from resident to non-resident 
accounts was tightened up, and form E.1 subject to close scrutiny, evasion 
represented another important source of free sterling. 

2 U.S. stocks (excluding rubber afloat) were 92,000 tons at the end of the 
third quarter of 1939; they were 222,000 tons in the corresponding periods of 
1938. With the greatly increased absorption, the 1939 stocks were totally 
inadequate. 

These figures are not complete, but, as they are roughly comparable, they serve 
to indicate the trend. At the end of 1939 U.S. stocks of rubber were 126,000 tons 
(complete figure), as against an absorption of 592,000 tons. Stocks thus repre- 
sented less than three months’ consumption—the lowest figure since the rubber 
boom of 1925-26. 

’ The heavy American re-stocking demand, coupled with the arbitrage 


facilities of the big rubber dealers, greatly accentuated the adverse effect of the 
authorities’ hesitation. 
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secretaries of rubber companies received cable advice from their 
Eastern branches to the effect that exports of rubber from Malaya 
and Ceylon to a destination outside the sterling area would not 
be allowed unless proof were given to the authorities that payment 
in foreign currency had been received. This provision was 
announced in the various Governmental Gazettes in Malaya and 
Ceylon around November 10. 

The announcement came not only as a surprise but also as a 
shock to the rubber companies. The alarm, however, subsided 
quickly, as it was recognised that the provision could not possibly 
be complied with and would have to be withdrawn. It rested 
on the assumption that the rubber-exporting company sold its 
product direct to the American importer. In fact the producer 
only acts as shipper; he sells the rubber through a broker to a 
London dealer, and it is the dealer who sells the commodity to 
the foreign merchant or manufacturer. A member of the 
Rubber Traders’ Association (and the great majority of British 
producers selling through members) is prevented from selling his 
commodity in the London market through any other channel; 
he cannot sell direct even to a merchant, much less to the foreign 
importer.! Between the shipper and the foreign importer there 
stand at least two intermediaries, and the system by which the 
producer was called upon to produce proof of payment in foreign 
currency could not possibly be introduced without a complete 
reorganisation of the London rubber market, and this certainly 
could not be effected at short notice. 

Representations were at once made to the Bank of England, 
and although the contents of these were kept confidential, it was 
evidently as a result of these that the regulations were with- 
drawn and a different scheme was introduced. The condition of 
obtaining an export licence was simply an undertaking by the 
shipper to furnish evidence within six months of shipment that pay- 
ment in sterling has been received forthe rubber. A certificate had 
to be obtained from a bank in Great Britain or in the East acknow- 
‘edging the payment into the company’s account of certain U.S. 
sterling amounts, and the London agents of the shippers certified 


1 It might be mentioned in this context that the entrepot trade of the United 
Kingdom is less important than is often supposed. It is true that ‘‘ London and 
Liverpool stocks represent the ultimate reserve of rubber ’’ (Rae, ‘‘ Statistics of 
the Rubber Industry, J.R.S.S., 1938, Pt. II), but the quantitative importance 
of the entrepot trade is not very great and London’s entrepot turnover is only 
about a quarter that of Singapore. The overwhelming bulk of the transactions 
in the London market is in respect of rubber sold through London, but shipped 
direct from the East to the various consuming centres. 
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that the sums referred to in the certificate represented payment 
for rubber shipped by a certain steamer, against a contract, 
details of which (price, quantity and broker) had to be given. 
There was no difficulty in complying with this requirement; 
it is, however, difficult to see what useful purpose it could serve.! 
If the official view of the negligible importance of free sterling was 
correct, then there was no need for the introduction of the system, 
while if these balances were still considerable, clearly no additional 
foreign exchange would be received by the producers furnishing 
proof of payment in sterling without any evidence that the sterling 
was purchased through official channels. Possibly the authorities 
assumed that after the restriction of transfers of sterling from 
resident to non-resident account, which took effect on January 
8, the supply of free sterling would diminish; this, however, 
whether realised or not in practice, did not meet the situation, 
and more effective measures became necessary. 

These were embodied very belatedly in the much-discussed 
Order? prohibiting the export of certain commodities unless 
payment in full foreign exchange at the official rate has been 
received. Rubber and tin were the most important commodities 
affected by this Order. 

In adapting the regulations to the requirements of the rubber 
industry a simple and most effective system has been devised. 
Before obtaining an export licence for rubber destined to “ listed 
currency countries,’ * the shipper completes a form with 
particulars of the contract against which the rubber is shipped ; 
the most important of these is the name of the London dealer 
to whom the rubber has been sold. One copy of the form is 
retained by the customs authorities in the country of shipment, 
another accompanies the documents. When these are handed 
over to the dealer, the second part of the form is completed by 
him, stating in what form payment has been received. There 


1 Unless it was intended to prevent residents from using exports of rubber to 
transfer their capital abroad. There was, however, no evidence of this, nor was 
this interpretation given to the system. 

2 §.R. & O. 291. The publication of this measure was followed by a sharp 
fall in the free sterling on the New York market. As, however, it coincided 
exactly with the final turn in the Russo-Finnish war, it is not easy to evaluate the 
relative responsibility of the economic and the political factor in the fall of free 
sterling from 3-94 to 3-50. 

* Listed currencies are : belgas, guilders, N.E.I. guilders, Swiss francs and U.S. 
dollars. The territories are: (1) the continent of America, with the exception 
of (2) Canada, Newfoundland and other British possessions ; (b) the Argentine ; 
(c) French colonies; (2) the Philippines; (3) Belgium and dependencies; (4) 
Switzerland. See, however, note at the end of this article. 

No. 198-9.—voL. L. R 
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are several recognised forms of payment; all, of course, require 
that foreign exchange should accrue in full to an authorised 
dealer in foreign currency. This declaration is countersigned by 
the bank with which the foreign importer opens a credit or to 
which he remits the foreign exchange. The completed form is 
then forwarded to the Bank of England. The responsibility 
for complying with the regulations is passed on to subsequent 
buyers, and there is no difficulty in tracing the dealer who actually 
sells the rubber to the foreign importer. Compliance with the 
regulations is thus assured. A similar system with only very 
minor modification is in operation covering rubber sold through 
the Singapore market. 

The Scheme covers all rubber sold to listed countries on or 
after March 9. Contracts prior to that date are exempt.’ The 
shipper is under obligation to complete the form already referred 
to; this, however, is marked “ shipped against pre-zero contract,” 
and when forwarded to the Bank of England does not require 
proof of payment in foreign exchange. 

These facilities are extended to “‘ approved producers ”’ and 
‘* approved dealers ’’; a list of these had to be submitted to the 
Bank of England by the trade associations concerned. A 
producer or dealer selling to a buyer not on the list is responsible 
to the authorities for the compliance with the regulations. 

In practice this system is simple and water-tight.*2 Some 
scope for evasion was afforded by the fact that the introduction 
of a similar system for British companies operating in the Dutch 
East Indies was delayed for another month and some illegal 
profits could have been earned by switching Malayan with rubber 
of Dutch East Indies origin. Such attempts, however, were 
exposed by the trade association concerned and were effectively 
suppressed. 

British-owned companies produce substantial quantities of 
rubber in the Dutch East Indies, and it was obvious that the 
control scheme would have to apply to these producers as well, 


1 As prior to March 9 forward contracts were entered into stipulating ship- 
ment up to December 1940, and even up to June 1941, it is clear that the loss of 
foreign exchange was not confined to rubber shipped during the first six months of 
the war. 

2 Whether it was desirable to reduce the demand for free sterling, and thereby 
depress its value, is of course a different matter, which it is not proposed to discuss 
here. 

3 The system of furnishing proof of payment in sterling is, however, still in 
force for exports from the sterling area to non-listed countries—e.g., Italy and even 
France. Substantial inconvenience and clerical work are caused to the banks 
and to shippers by this apparently quite useless system. 
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even if with minor modification . It was actually extended 
early in April to this group of prc cers. ‘The pre-zero contracts 
were those dated before April 10; there was then a period of 
several weeks during which Empire rubber was already controlled, 
while British-issued rubber in the Dutch East Indies was still 
free. The latter promptly went to a premium and some contracts 
obtained a premium of 6-7 per cent. over controlled rubber. 
This prompt reaction indirectly confirms the view that free 
sterling was extensively used for the purchase of rubber through- 
out the past few months. 

The application of the scheme to rubber of Dutch East Indies 
origin is also quite simple. Instead of the shipper completing 
a form the duplicate of which is handed over to the customs 
authorities, all contracts with a “listed country ”’ destination 
have to be submitted to the’ Bank of England; it is against a 
register of these contracts that the dealers’ declarations (confirmed 
by authorised dealers in foreign exchange) that payment in 
foreign exchange has been received are checked. 

As these companies usually sell substantial quantities of 
rubber in the East for payment in guilders, these have now to be 
paid into a separate account kept with a British Bank operating 
in the Dutch East Indies; this account has to be submitted 
monthly for inspection to the Bank of England. Thus the 
proceeds derived from British-owned rubber of Dutch East 
Indies origin are now also controlled; the Bank of England 
undertakes to supply the estates with guilders for their estate 
requirements, either by allowing them to draw on the controlled 
accounts, or by selling them guilders. The “normal require- 
ments’ are, of course, carefully checked. 

4. Thus a simple and effective system of control has now been 
introduced, which should result in the receipt in foreign exchange 
at the official rate of the proceeds of all the rubber sold to “listed 
countries ’’; the unfortunate delay in its introduction must have 
resulted in the loss of millions of much-needed foreign exchange. 
It is evident that no such definite solution can be found for the 
problem of price policy; it is to be hoped, however, that it will 
receive most careful attention. 

P. T. BAUER 
London. 


Note.—It is obviously necessary to discuss, even if only 
briefly, the changes resulting from the adherence of the Dutch- 
Belgian possessions to the sterling bloc. These changes affect 
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the orders of magnitude involved, as well as the administrative 
methods c! e>atrol. 

Assuming that the Dutch East Indies rubber output falls 
within the sterling area, this bloc now has control over 95 per cent. 
of the world’s output of plantation rubber, Thailand being the 
only exception of any significance; the output of French Indo- 
China almost exactly covers French consumption. Taking 
again 1939 quantities and May 1940 prices, net exports would be 
in the neighbourhood of 713,000 tons and £76 million—easily the 
most important item of export on the revenue account of the 
sterling bloc. 

It must be admitted, however, that although the Java guilder 
has now been pegged to sterling, the position of the Dutch—Belgian 
resources in the sterling bloc is not yet clear. It is not yet known 
how far the substantial Dutch—Belgian balances in the U.S. 
will be made available to the Allies for purchase of American 
imports; the same is true for the balances accruing from the 
favourable trade balance of the Dutch possessions with the 
U.S.A. Again, it is not yet clear whether, in case of substantial 
imports into this country of, say, mineral oil or oils and fats 
from the Dutch East Indies, the Dutch would be willing to allow 
substantial sterling balances to accumulate in London. Until 
information becomes available on these matters it is difficult to 
estimate the financial consequences of the Dutch—Belgian 
adherence to the sterling bloc. 

Turning now to the administrative matters, it is clear that 
the Dutch possessions are not considered “listed currency 
countries.”” It seems, however, that difficulties are likely to arise 
in connection with the control of the foreign exchange proceeds 
of Dutch East Indies exports. 

The export commodities of the Dutch East Indies can, for the 
purpose of exchange control administration, be divided into two 
classes: first, those which are sold in foreign currencies direct 
to the importer; secondly, those which, even if shipped direct to 
the importing country, are sold by the exporter to a middleman 
and sold eventually by the intermediary to the foreign importer. 
The most important vegetable oils and oil seeds provide examples 
of the first category, while rubber provides the most important 
example of the second. The most convenient and effective 
way of controlling the exchange proceeds of goods belonging to the 
first class is to make their export conditional upon the shipper 
undertaking to hand over to the Control the foreign exchange 
proceeds within, say, six months of the date of shipment. In 
case of commodities sold by the producer to an intermediary 
in home currency this method cannot be applied, as the British 
Control has learnt in connection with Malayan rubber, and it 
should be clear that only a system similar to that now in force 
for Malayan rubber and tin is practicable in the case of 
commodities sold in the first instance by the producer in home 
currency. 

In short, two alternative courses were open to the Dutch East 
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Indies authorities. The first alternative was to recognise the 
difference between the two methods of sale and to devise different 
methods for ensuring that the exchange proceeds should reach the 
Control. This dualism is now admitted in Malaya, where for 
rubber and tin the system described earlier on is in force, while 
for palm oil, for instance, the exporter has to satisfy the 
authorities that within six months of shipment the exchange 
proceeds have been surrendered to the Control. 

Alternatively, if a uniform system had been aimed at, the 
present system of rubber control in Malaya could have been 
accepted as model, since by this method the seller who receives 
the foreign exchange can always be traced, whether it is the actual 
shipper or an intermediary to whom the shipper sold the goods 
in the first instance. 

In actual fact the authorities took an entirely different course. 
Export of certain commodities to the U.S. was made conditional 
on the buyer opening an irrevocable dollar credit in the Dutch 
East Indies for the value of the shipment. It is not yet clear 
whether this was the system also envisaged for rubber, but it 
seems probable that it was. However, the system was so 
obviously impracticable that it broke down within a few days of 
its introduction, as it was entirely unsuitable for both classes 
of export commodities which have been distinguished in the 
preceding paragraphs. [Even in the case of goods belonging to 
the first category, it is plainly impossible to compel the foreign 
buyer to open an irrevocable credit in the Dutch East Indies if 
his contract stipulates payment against documents after shipment 
has taken place. In the case of goods sold to an intermediary— 
say a London dealer—the whole system is, of course, even less 
practicable. 

The immediate effect of this device was to present the 
American buyers with an opportunity to cancel their contracts, 
as the action of the Control rendered sellers unable to comply 
with the payment clauses of virtually all contracts. This was 
of great importance in the case of copra, coconut and palm oil, 
the markets of which recently broke very badly, and consequently 
the buyers would have reaped enormous benefits from the 
cancellation of their forward contracts. Fortunately, the protests 
against this measure were so energetic that it was abandoned 
for contracts entered into prior to May 22. For future contracts 
the matter is still in abeyance. The unusual inefficiency displayed 
by the responsible authorities is particularly surprising in view of 
the fact the se by in British Malaya, after some costly failures, 
a satisfactory system of control has been devised. 

It is to be hoped that the position of the Dutch—Belgian 
possessions within the sterling area will soon become clear; for 
the reasons given, however, an indication of certain alterations 
in the orders of magnitude involved is all that can as yet be 
attempted. 














THE WEIGHT OF CONSIGNMENTS IN TRANSPORT 


THE behaviour of the business man has long been the alleged 
subject-matter of economics. Only in recent times have we passed 
from the stage of how the economist thinks the business man 
behaves, to the study of how the business man himself thinks he 
behaves. Some day, perhaps through more objective, yet intimate, 
statistics, or through the new Oxford method of putting the 
business man into the box—after a good dinner—with some 
“ third-degree” fun—and then extracting a highest common 
factor of him and his kind, we shall know how he really does 
behave, whether he himself knows it or not. Meanwhile, the 
younger Oxford dons will derive the same satisfaction from 
realising how absurd that behaviour is compared with what they 
conceive it ought to be, as the younger Cambridge ones used to 
de from chipping bits off the Marshallian edifice and substituting 
more up-to-date ornaments of their own. 

I now offer a small, but possibly significant original contribution 
to the study of business behaviour. 

From time to time ! I have drawn attention to the continuous 
change taking place in the weight of ‘“‘ consignments ’’ passing 
from one section of industry to another, and from industry to 
distribution. This has sometimes been by way of comment on 
the state of trade, but generally to show that a ton of goods 
represents to-day much more in handling costs in transport than 
it did formerly, and that working costs have a continual tendency 
to increase, ceteris paribus. 

The actual annual statistics are as shown on page 243. 

It will be seen that, with a slight hesitation in 1934, the rise was 
continuous up to 1935, but out of 139 points of change in twelve 
years, 73 were scored in the three depression years 1930-2. 
There was a reaction after 1935, to 1937; then in the trade reces- 
sion of 1938 a jump from 460 to 496, and for the first 32 weeks of 
1939 back to 477. For the remainder of the year 1939 it was 407. 

1 In my speeches as Chairman at the Annual Meetings of the L.M.S. Railway 
from 1926 onwards. The statistics cover well over 40 per cent. of Great Britain, 


and are so widespread that they are completely representative. The tendency 
was in existence as long as 30 years ago. 
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Handled Tonnage and Consignments 
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No. of Consignments 
52 weeks. Tonnage. consignments. per 100 tons. 
1923 27,347,316 94,862,152 347 
1924 29,018,579 102,499,282 353 
1925 29,151,287 106,003,420 364 
1926 26,287,706 96,781,066 368 
1927 27,951,849 103,717,749 371 
1928 27,011,602 102,941,339 381 
1929 27,036,216 105,398,572 390 
1930 25,042,224 104,246,795 416 
1931 23,086,542 100,911,118 437 
1932 21,115,203 97,831,938 463 
1933 21,255,846 101,180,905 476 
1934 22,190,551 105,648,369 476 
1935 22,445,831 109,017,113 486 
1936 23,660,592 111,597,019 472 
1937 24,135,593 110,910,349 460 
1938 21,395,329 106,084,435 496 
1939 24,102,739 107,759,569 = 
” 























Various possible reasons for the trend have occurred to me from 
time to time. There are first the economic ones :-— 


(1) In 1932 I alleged that it illustrates the tendency of 
traders to carry smaller and more diversified stocks, and to 
rely on the improved transport systems supplying them with 
even a single article from wholesale warehouses within a day 
or two of their order. 

(2) At other times I was more impressed with the possibility 
that the distributor was trying to reduce the risk of price- 
change in his stocks by throwing it back on to the wholesaler 
and manufacturer’s stocks ; 

(3) A smaller working capital for the average distributor 
in relation to his turnover. 

(4) In 1938 I came back to a long period trend in the 
tendency for firms to order more frequently and in smaller 
quantities, but with short period fluctuations indicative of 
business stringency. 


But there may, of course, have been a change in the statistical 
content of the figures :— 


(5) If the trend of road competition has been to take away 




























continually more of one class of merchandise, the weighting 
of the several parts in these totals might have altered, 
without any change in the objective habits of business—the 
railways would be carrying a different average type of 
merchandise. Now it is known that the higher items in 
the classification have been those most vulnerable to com- 
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petition, and these are the goods with high value in small 
bulk. So the railways would be left increasingly with the 
large-bulk lower-value classes as the major weighting of their 
totals, and this would make the number of consignments 
per 100 tons fall and not rise. But the matter is not quite 
so simple. Bulk haulage has been an important competitive 
feature, and it is estimated that two-thirds of the total 
tonnage of road-borne traffic is in classes 1 to 10. A sug- 
gested explanation is that in any particular class the road is 
often taking the large consignments, leaving the smaller to 
the railways. 

(6) The practice of “ railhead distribution ’” means that 
consignments pass in bulk over the rail, and then to their 
nearby destinations over the road in small quantities. This 
again would seem to work in a direction opposite from that to 
be accounted for. 

(7) It is quite possible, of course, that industries have 
changed in importance relatively to each other, and the large 
consignment industries have lost ground relatively to the 
small consignment ones. 


Multiple correlation tests with the numbers of road motor 
vehicles (as the first independent variable), the wholesale price 
index, national income corrected for money values, my profits 
index, and the Index of production, yield inconclusive results. 
The coefficients are so absurdly high that the statistical vices of 
correlating time trends are obviously dominant. Even the tests 
by deviations from least square trends are not credible. 

But whatever may be the reasons for this continuous trend, 
the behaviour of the business man can be examined at shorter 
range and with much greater interest. The tonnage figures are 
made up for four-weekly periods, and in the following table I give 


Number of Consignments per 100 tons in Four-weekly Periods. 


Four- | | 
weekly | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939. 
period. | 

Ist 356 364 378 416 423 456 445 469 451 445 436 484 
2nd 374 382 396°} 441 436 469 464 482 463 458 468 484 
3rd 378 394 404 440 449 476 475 496 473 464 484 487 
4th 377 385 408 432 458 476 474 498 476 451 495 480 























5th 385 394 411 451 468 485 486 497 486 461 499 486 
6th 382 390 423 445 468 483 478 494 480 460 512 | 475 
7th 380 385 416 444 466 477 469 490 471 459 510 467 
8th 374 378 410 32 458 464 461 482 455 448 493 454 
Sth 382 386 415 442 474 470 466 $54 461 452 505 428 
10th 393 400 437 446 488 489 4838 489 482 468 509 | 400 
1lth 396 404 445 437 484 487 495 482 483 471 501 409 
12th 395 406 442 436 487 483 496 487 482 473 520 | 410 


396 472 
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these in full, from 1928, because the details may be fed as new 
material into statistical mills of various kinds according to in- 
dividual taste. 

It will be found on examination that there is a regular pattern 
of behaviour, which has persisted throughout the sixteen years and 
is independent of the conditions of particular years. It is not easy 
to see this in tables of figures, and in a linear graph the annual lines 
are too numerous and the monthly change too small for this 
pattern to be easily discerned. So I offer a statistical device which 
is between the two, to exhibit it clearly. 
































Each | | | | | Number of 
four-weekly | like signs 
period com- | 1928.) 1929. _ 1931.| 1932.| 1933.| 1934.| 1935.| 1936.| 1937.) 1938.) for the 
—_ —_ | | period of 

the la! pty mm eleven years. 
odonist | + |/+/+/+/+/+/+i+i¢+¢l+l+ln-¢ 

8rd on 2nd + + | + —- | + + + 4. /- + Es 10 + 

4th on 3rd -|- + + | + + - + + - + 4-,7+ 
5th on 4th + + + + + + + - + + + 10 + 
@honsth | — |-/+/—-—-/-—-/;/-/]-/-|J/.-]-|[+4¢ teal 
mthonéth | —|-/-—/-—-/-/-/-/]-]/-/-|-|u- 
al Beh Beet Bak Bd Bee Fe Bee Pet Bee ee Fe 
9thon 8th | + | + | + | + | SLeléeleteieis¢ ies 
10th on 9th + | + +/+i]+ + +] + $1 ¢]1+ | ae 
11th on 10th + | + | + - _ _ + | + | —- | 5-,6+4+ 
12th on 11th | — + | ~ - +°} - + + -|+]+] 5-,6+4 
a i Ee ee ee Pe Pe ee oe ee 
Ist on 13th | — 2 = = - | =- “ | os ae | pal | ea 











The number of four-weekly periods in which, for eleven years, 
the “ behaviour ” is absolutely (7) or nearly (3) identical, is ten 
out of thirteen. The fourth period is uncertain in character, but 
Easter Monday fell after April 9 in 1930, 1933, 1935, 1936 and 
1938, and if this fact affected the signs for those years in this 
fourth period, the pattern or similarity for that period would 
also be very high—at least nine alike out of the eleven years. The 
eleventh and twelfth periods show an even balance, and the 
differences are often very small. But if we merge the two and 
compare the twelfth period with the tenth period we do not get 
any substantially different result, and the period from about 
October 5 to the end of November represents the only part of the 
year when the business habit varies from year to year, no doubt 

1 To save a headache to some future Ph.D. thesis researcher on ‘‘ Origins of 
graphic devices to exhibit concomitant variations” (and not to add to the Adams-- 
Leverrier, Darwin—-Wallace, and even Cook—Peary priority disputes), I now 
declare, with his permission, that the use of this device by Dr. T. C. Stamp 
(““ Bacteriostatic action of Sulphanilamide in Vitro ’’—Lancet, July 1939) was 


hit upon independently and simultaneously by him in the same house in April 
1939. 
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due to the psychology prevailing towards the Christmas trade. 
Having regard to the fact that there is a strong upward trend over 
the whole period (356 to 436 for the first four weeks, and 379 to 
516 for the thirteenth four weeks), it is not surprising that there 
are, over the whole table, 74 pluses to 69 minuses. 

Putting the tables into words: after the Christmas trade, 
consignments are made up in very markedly smaller weights 
(larger numbers per ton), and they get smaller and smaller until 
after Easter, when, during the summer months, the consignments 
get steadily heavier until the autumn. Then for two months they 
get lighter again until the trade for Christmas is in hand. These 
consignments relate, of course, to much more than retail distri- 
bution. Yet the pattern corresponds closely to the monthly 
fluctuations in the retail sales index. The Bank of England 
figures on a basis “average daily sales 1937=100” show in their 
total for all classes of merchandise a monthly figure which is, of 
course, affected by the price level and, therefore, is not an exact 
parallel to the volumes we have been considering. The pattern is 
as follows for the six years 1932-8 :— 


January over December . , . 6— 
February over January . ‘ . 6— 
March over February ‘ . 6+ 
April over March . . . . 5+1—- 
May over April ‘ j ; . $+3— 
June over May ‘ , : . 34+3- 
July over June ° : , . 4-2 
August over July . ‘ , . 6— 
September over August . , . 6+ 
October over September . ‘ . 64+ 
November over October . ; . +3— 
December over November : - 6+ 


The pattern is practically complete for eight months, and un- 
certain for the other four. It will be observed that the general 
correspondence of the two patterns, allowing for twelve against 
thirteen periods to the year making exact comparison difficult, 
indicates that periods of increasing sales (e.g., September and 
October) are periods of smaller consignments. December compared 
with November shows, however, an increase in sales and an in- 
crease in size, but in January the position is a decrease in sales 
and an increase in size. The patterns are each stable and sympa- 
thetic without being identical. 
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So far as the size of consignments is concerned, this “‘ pattern 
of behaviour ”’ is superimposed upon a long-term trend for con- 
signments to become lighter or smaller. But it persists through 
good and bad trade, and is probably as stable a seasonal habit as 
any we have yet discovered in British business. 


Stamp 
London. 











AN APPROXIMATION TO A GEOGRAPHICAL 
MULTIPLIER ! 


Amone the most common beliefs held by the general public 
to-day are: (1) that the prosperity of the South-east and Mid- 
lands is based upon the location of the newer industries in these 
areas; (2) that prosperity would return to the older industrial 
areas if only the newer industries were established in the North; 
and (3) that the diversion of the newer industries to these older 
areas would not affect the prosperity of the South-east and 
Midlands, since the South is already prosperous, and factories 
already established in these areas would not be forced to remove. 

In the industrialisation of a relatively rural area, the largest 
amount of new employment is provided by the public works and 
building contractors engaged in urbanising the district, and by the 
distributive trades catering to the new population, and not by the 
employment provided in factories that have just been established 
in the district. Men are needed for the installation of sewers, 
gas and water mains; for the erection of electric and telephone 
cables; for the laying of roads; for the construction of churches, 
municipal buildings, shops, public houses, clubs, cinemas, dance 
halls and restaurants ; and also in the building of the factories. 

The building industry will have to be supplied with capital 
equipment and raw materials, like sand, bricks, and timber ; and 
in their extraction, processing, and transportation large numbers 
of workers will be required. These industries, in turn, will 
provide employment in those auxiliary trades, either because they 
provide for their civic or religious needs, or supply food, luxuries, 
and entertainment. And the whole will reverberate upon the 
prosperity of the original expanding industries. 

The major part of this indirect employment arises in the 

1 The idea upon which this paper is based was originally suggested to the 
writer by Mr. Colin Clark. It was worked out jointly by us in a rather rough 
manner and presented at the N.F.R.B. Buxton Conference in 1936. In a sub- 
sequent discussion with Dr. Alexander Cairncross, a fallacy of some magnitude in 
the argument was unearthed. Since then numerous improvements have been 
made in the figures, so that the difficulties which Dr. Cairncross indicated no 
longer exist. I should like to express my great obligation to both these gentle- 


men, particularly Mr. Clark. Neither of these gentlemen, however, is responsible 
for the conclusions drawn. 
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building and service industry groups. These industries must be 
located at the point of demand, because the nature of the service 
that they render is personal or perishable, or both. A fairly large 
proportion of the remaining indirect employment occurs in the 
building supply industry, which must be located in proximity to 
the region undergoing industrialisation, due to the ubiquity of the 
raw materials and the low value, bulky nature, and weight of the 
finished products, which normally limits the distance over which a 
firm can successfully compete. Sand, clay, bricks, and timber are 
among the industries in this group. 

Of course, manufacturers in other industries may find it 
desirable to place their factories in close proximity to the markets 
for their finished products, but it is not an essential condition of 
solvency. As the sales of firms catering for a national market are 
affected mainly by economic, and not geographic factors, they can 
as successfully be sited in the Scottish Highlands as in Birmingham. 
The cost of transportation is not such an important element in 
the competitive position of these industries as to make it im- 
possible for factories, in unfavourable geographic sites, to compete 
successfully, even where keen prices rule, given normal compen- 
sating advantages, such as an efficient management. Therefore, 
the public works, building, building supply, and distributive 
industries are localised enterprises; and industries dealing in 
easily transportable and imperishable goods are geographically 
unfettered.” 


1 The London Brick Company, or one of its subsidiaries, has recently begun to 
sell bricks in Newcastle. However, local manufacturers charge that these are 
not being sold on an economic basis. 

? In allocating these industries to their respective categories, several difficulties 
arose. Agriculture had to be totally excluded, because it proved to be im- 
possible to divide out the numbers employed in such essentially localised occupa- 
tions, like market-gardening, from the total numbers employed; or to deal with 
such sections as milk and milk products, the markets for which are both national 
and international, though on the whole they are highly localised. The coal 
industry was regarded as geographically unfettered, because the regional classi- 
fication which was used was so large that, with the exception of London, each of 
the areas turned out to have important coalfields, in the further exploitation of 
which there was no physical barrier. The drink industry was regarded as 
localised because, relative to the regional sales made, the output of individual 
firms with national sales, like Guinness or Burton’s, have not affected the 
generally localised character of the industry. 

The allocation of the Whitehall staff of the Civil Service also presented some 
difficulties, but as there is no physical, but only a political, impediment to their 
location anywhere in the country, they were regarded as being employed in a 
geographically unfettered industry. The Whitehall staff of the Post Office, 
Education (Central Government), and ‘‘ Other Departments of the Central Civil 
Government” were also treated as regionally unfettered. The rest of the 
personnel in the Departments were treated as localised, and their numbers 
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This study covers the years 1921 and 1931. Figures are given 
simply for two years, because only the Census of Population has 
complete information regarding the number of people employed 
in such industries as personal service or entertainment. These 
years are, perhaps, bad ones. The year 1921 was a boom year in 
the heavy industries, and 1931 a slump year; but they were the 
only ones available. Consequently, if long-term influences were 
at work, and they increased the amount of localised employment, 
a decline in the unimpeded industries might not lead to a similar 
decline in the numbers employed in the localised industries, but, 
in fact, be associated with a large increase. But the disturbance 
caused by this factor was not so great as was expected, probably 
due to the fact that 1931 was a sadly depressed year for the 
building industry. 

One final word of warning should be given. As the multiplier 
was a dynamic concept, the object of the inquiry was not to dis- 
cover a static relationship between the unimpeded and localised 
industries, but to find the effect of a change in the numbers 
employed in one type of industry upon the magnitude of the 
numbers employed in the other. Therefore, one definitely has a 
multiplier only in cases where, over a decade or more, the annual 





distributed over the whole country on the basis of population. In the case of the 


waterguard and other maritime services, this was done only for the coastal regions. 
Perhaps the executive staff of the Ministry of Education ought to have been 
distributed over the country on the basis of the population of children under 
school-leaving age, but the number of persons involved was so small that it was 
felt that this refinement of the total figure was unnecessary. The Edinburgh 
staff of the Scottish Department was also regarded as being regionally employed, 
except for heads of departments and their immediate assistants, who would 
normally work in Whitehall but for the necessity of placating Scottish opinion. 

Broadly speaking, the defence forces must be concentrated near the main 
centres of industry and population, so that the shift in the regional distribution of 
these forces over a period, like 1921 and 1931, will be governed, at least partly, by 
the rise of new industrial centres. On the other hand, strategic considerations, 
like the vulnerability of certain areas to attack, or the paramount necessity of 
maintaining the morale of the population of certain cities like London, because 
of the disproportionate influence which such populations exercise upon Parliament, 
or upon the mass-mind of the nation, particularly during a period of hysteria, led 
me to regard this service as primarily non-localised. 

Naturally, the allocations that were finally settled upon are open to criticism 
as being by no means perfect. Often, an industry placed in one category will 
contain subsidiary trades which properly belong in the other category. For this, 
my only defence is that when the Registrar-General changed the area classification 
in the 1931 Census, he failed to show the numbers employed in each region in the 
smaller industries for 1921; and it was impossible to work the figures, even from 
the County volumes, as all the refinements were for occupational, not industrial 
groupings. Moreover, I was ultra-conservative in adding to the list of localised 


industries, and if the allocations were imperfect, any improvements will increase, 
rather than diminish, the size of the multiplier. 
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effect of a change in employment in the unimpeded industries on 
the localised industries yields comparable results year by year. 
This is an ideal situation, but unfortunately the Census comes out 
only once in ten years, and the Ministry of Labour figures are not 
sufficiently comprehensive for them to be of any use, particu- 
larly so far as the localised industries are concerned. Several 
attempts were made to adapt the unemployment insurance returns 
to the Registrar-General’s figures, but the Ministry insisted that 
such grafting was impossible. The reasons were cogent, but are 
too detailed to give here. 

The analysis of industry into localised and non-localised 
occupations showed that 53-1 per cent. of the industrial population 
were employed in localised industries in 1921. Despite the vast 
increase in the importance of distribution in the national economy, 
this was still the situation in 1931. However, the numbers 
employed in the localised industries increased by half a million 
between 1921 and 1931, while the numbers employed in the non- 
localised industries increased by only 80,000 persons. Employ- 
ment in the distressed areas of the North declined in the geo- 
graphically unimpeded industries during the decade 1921-31. 
It ranged from 10 per cent. in the West Riding, to over 25 per cent. 
in the North-east Coast. There was a decline of over 20 per cent. 
in South Wales. Employment increased in all the prosperous 
industrial areas of the South. The South-east (excluding greater 
London) registered a gain of 54 per cent. However, the expansion 
of employment in the other areas was more moderate. Greater 
London’s unimpeded industries increased in employment by nearly 
10 per cent ; the East Midlands by nearly 7 per cent. ; and the West 
Midlands by only 3 of 1 percent. Employment in the geographi- 
cally unimpeded industries of all the rural districts, whether in 
the North or in the South, rose considerably—from 20 per cent. in 
the Northern Rural Belt, to over 80 per cent. in East Anglia. 

The highest percentage of persons employed in localised 
industries during the decade was in the rural districts. Among 
the industrial regions of the country increases in employment in 
localised industries were confined to the prosperous areas. With 
the exception of the North-East Coast Area, where the percentage 
increase in employment in the localised industries was only 
three-quarters of the lowest percentage change in the prosperous 
areas, employment in the localised industries in 1931 showed large 
falls as compared to 1921. In no case was it less than 10 per cent., 
and in South Wales it was 20 per cent. 

In terms of the numerical, rather than the percentage increase, 
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the main gains in the geographically unimpeded industries were in 
the South-east, Great London, and East Anglia, respectively. 
Taking the national increase in employment in the geographically 
unimpeded industries as equal to 100, the index of East Anglia 
was 807, the South-east 543, and Greater London 96. The index 
of the North-east Coast was —252, South Wales —216, and the 
Cotton Belt —148. In the localised industries, East Anglia had 
an index of 1455, the South-east 443, and the East and West 
Midlands 280 and 245, respectively.1 Employment in these 
industries decreased by 330 in South Wales, by 250 in Lancashire 
and Cheshire, and by 230 in Scotland. There was a positive 
rise of 138-3 in the North-east Coast. 

If the ratio of the change in employment in the unimpeded and 
localised industries for Great Britain is fixed at 100, then the area 
showing the greatest increase in this index was the West Midlands, 
with an index figure of 6125. In this connection it will be 
remembered that an increase of 4 per cent. in the numbers 
employed in the unimpeded industries was associated with an 
increase of 245 per cent. in the localised industries. The East 
Midlands followed quite some distance behind at 418, and, in its 
train, the South-west at 224. Greater London stood at 215 and 
the South-east at 126. 

The ratio of the change in employment between the two groups 
of industries in the older industrial regions, on the one hand, was 
negative, and the localised industries in the moderately distressed 
areas were more affected by the decline in employment in the 
geographically unfettered industries than were the localised 
industries in the badly distressed areas. This is probably due to 
the fact that the unemployment insurance schemes were indirectly 
subsidising the localised industries in the badly distressed areas. 
The figure of the North-east Coast is excluded from this statement, 
because the ratio between the change in employment of the 
industries was in inverse relationship, and an index could not be 
calculated. 

The increases in employment in the unimpeded and localised 
industries in the thirteen areas were also correlated in an attempt 

1 The reason for the high ratio of the rural districts, has been the exclusion of 
agriculture from the statistics, which inflates the effect of any change in the 
numbers employed in the unimpeded industries, upon the numbers employed in 
the localised industries. As the localised sections of this industry, like market 

ing and dairying, are a more prominent feature of Southern rather than 
orthern agriculture, and as the decline in the numbers employed in agriculture 
has been lower in the North than in the South, not only would the ratios shown, 
for all the rural areas, have been lower, if agriculture had been included in the 


figures, but the ratio would also have been very much lower in the North than 
in the South. 
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to discover whether the relationship between the one and the other 
was sufficiently close to establish a prima facie case for a geo- 
graphical multiplier. Because of the paucity of the data, only a 
straight-line correlation could be used, though a curve would have 
fitted the information better. By the least squares method, the 
multiplier (or b) proved to be 1-042, while a stood at 37,595, 
The Standard Error, or the outside limits of the variation of the 
data from the least squares line in sixty-eight out of every 100 
cases was 41,164, so that the multiplier provides a fairly good fore- 
cast of the effect of an increase in the numbers employed in the 
unimpeded industries on the numbers employed in the localised 
industries. The coefficient of correlation, or the general degree 
to which the multiplier represents the association between the 
unimpeded and localised industries in each area, was +-0-699. 
Therefore, except for the fact that the data were available for 
two years only, the figure of 1-042 sufficiently epitomises the 
relationship between the two groups of industries in all areas, 
to establish it as a geographical multiplier. 

On the basis of the multiplier, it is possible to make several 
interesting forecasts. If 120,000 men are put to work in the un- 
fettered industries of an area, probably not less than 162,600 jobs 
in the localised industries of the region will be created. Thus, 
the total increase in employment in the region will not be less than 
282,600, although the direct increase was only 120,000 men. 
Similarly, if 300,000 men were put to work in the regionally un- 
fettered industries, probably not less than 650,000 new jobs would 
be available in the area. 

It follows that the prosperity of the South-east and Midlands 
is based largely on the employment provided by the secondary 
industries, and not on the amount of employment available in the 
newer industries. Since many of these localised industries are 
capital equipment industries, it follows that the bulk of the 
prosperity of the South-east and Midlands is dependent on new 
building. Once these areas have been urbanised, or the rate of 
industrialisation of only partially urbanised areas slackens 
appreciably, the bulk of employment in these areas will cease to 
exist. ; 

Now, although the proportion of new firms settling in the 
South-east and Midlands shows no signs of decreasing, 
the total volume of new factory building shows every sign of 
tapering off. The gross rate of increase in employment in new 
factories, and the net rate of increase in the number of factories 
opened, have progressively fallen in the South-east (excluding 
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Greater London) since 1934. In Greater London it has been 
falling ever since 1932 (the first year for which the information is 
available), except for an interruption for 1936, and a very small 
one again in 1934. In the Midlands the situation was slightly 
more erratic. There was a slow increase in the amount of 
employment given in factories opened in 1936 and 1937. How- 
ever, the Midland increases do not outweigh the declines in the 
South-east and in Greater London. 

This situation raises an important problem. The natural rate 
of population change is highest in Outer Greater London and the 
West Midlands, where most of the newer industries are located. 
The figure in Outer Greater London, indeed, was double the 
national population increase rate. Secondly, the natural rate of 
population increase excludes all increases resulting from the 
transference of population from other areas to London. This is 
always bound to be very large, due to the attraction exerted by 
the metropolis upon romantists among provincial people. On the 
other hand, it is hardly likely that the prosperity of London will 
continue to expand at the older post-war rate now that the growth 
of the newer industries has about expended itself, due to (1) the 
losses that the increase in congestion in London entails for a 
manufacturer; (2) the very great present-day fear of bombard- 
ment; and (3) the decline of Britain in the international economy. 
Apart from the effect of transference in swelling the total 
size of its labour force, the age composition of the industrial 
population in the South-east and Midlands in 1931 shows that 
there will be a progressive decrease for many years to come, in the 
number of exits from industry in the newer industries and areas. 
It follows that the labour force in the prosperous industrial areas 
will tend to expand indefinitely in future years, despite any fall 
in the number of entrants into industry. 

At the same time, the number of new factories opened, and the 
amount of employment they provide are tending to fall. This 
will inevitably affect the prosperity of the geographically impeded 
industries in several ways. Domestic house-building will probably 
continue to expand with the increase in the population of the 
prosperous areas, assuming that overcrowding standards do not 
deteriorate. The amount of factory building, however, will tend 
to decline, and employment in both the building and building 
supplies industries will be adversely affected. 

The increase in employment provided by the service industries, 
in consequence of the rise of the birth-rate and the ageing of the 
population, will be more than cancelled by the decrease in employ- 
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ment provided by the other localised industries, in consequence of 
the inability of the geographically unimpeded industries to keep 
pace, with the expansion of the available labour supply. The 
long-term outlook of the prosperous areas, therefore, does not seem 
a pleasant one. 

A crude application of the multiplier to the problem of reviving 
the distressed areas would seem to cut the actual figure of hard 
core of unemployment in half, due to the large amount of employ- 
ment that results in the geographically impeded industries from 
an increase in employment in the regionally unfettered industries. 
Such a supposition is incorrect. On the basis of figures of 
the types of workers employed in factories on the Team Valley 
Trading Estate, and allowing for the low wages of unskilled adult 
male, female, and juvenile workers, and seasonal variations 
of employment in these industries, it is believed that the employ- 
ment of 120,000 workers in the newer industries established in 
such areas is about equal in purchasing power to the employment 
of 14,600 moderately skilled craftsmen. Assuming that these 
14,600 craftsmen have an average family of 3-8 persons, the total 
cumulated increase in the number of shops opened in consequence 
of the location of these newer industries there would be 628 shops 
employing 818 persons. 

The workers in the distressed areas are hardly likely to move 
into new houses, even if the factories were situated some distance 
from their present homes, as Professor Marquand has suggested. 
This has been amply borne out by the writer’s experience with 
workers in the newer industries in the North-east Coast, by figures 
of the wages paid by such firms, and by comments in the Economic 
Survey of South Wales of the distances which miners regularly 
travel in going to their work in these areas. 

Hence the total amount of employment likely to arise in 
consequence of the transference of new industries, employing 
120,000 workers, to the Industrial North would be only 120,818 
persons, plus a few additional transport and municipal workers 
and a much larger number of building-trade operatives who will be 
necessary for the erection of the new factories, shops, and cinemas, 
and the very few new houses that will be built, assuming that 
subsidies for the erection of such houses are not o- by the 
Commissioner for the Special Areas. 

It may be contended that the figures of the amount of secondary 
employment which would arise in the North under-estimates the 
position by failing to take into account the fact that if workers 
do not spend their money in one way (e.g., buying houses, as in 
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the South), they will spend it in another. But, as may be seen in 
a forthcoming article by the writer, the tendency for the masses 
to save is infinitely more prevalent and more intense in the North 
than in the South. Consequently, the service and amusement 
industries in the older regions are much less likely to be affected 
by local prosperity than their counterparts in the South-east and 
Midlands. Diverting the newer industries to the distressed areas 
would, therefore, constitute a vital injury to the future prosperity 
of the South, make only a negligible contribution to employment 
in the North, and greatly reduce the potential level of national 
employment and income, due to the smaller volume of forced 
investments which would arise by the establishment of the newer 
industries in already industrialised districts. 

Of course, the industrialisation of hitherto rural areas is a 
wasteful method of maintaining the level of employment and 
national income, when such facilities lie unused in other areas, 
particularly as it offers only a temporary panacea to the problem, 
and involves acute mental, physical, and social distress in the 
regional unemployment and transference. However, the argu- 
ment regarding the unnecessary duplication of social capital must 
not be pushed too far, as much of it in the Industrial North is 
either worn out or obsolete. Otherwise, I agree that the establish- 
ment of industry in rural areas is a mad way of securing prosperity. 
Certainly, any further transference of industry from an area like 
the South, which is already satisfactorily catering for its industries, 
to another area like the North, merely in order to revive its 
regional prosperity, would be an indefensible duplication of exist- 
ing social capital in areas where the housing, sewers, and factories 
have not had time even partially to depreciate through obsoles- 
cence or deterioration. The indirect employment which results 
from the location of industry in an un-urbanised area is largely of 
a temporary nature, and once the millions are spent, very little 
further employment will arise, except in replacements and repairs. 

But to recognise the imperfections of this method of securing 
prosperity ought not to make us scorn it as an instrument in the 
absence of anything better. It leads to a larger amount of 
indirect employment, for a smaller expenditure of money, than 
does a public works programme. Moreover, the priming of the 
pump is done by industry itself, rather than by the Government, 
and although the State provides most of the money for the 
indirect employment which arises, it does not have to embark 
upon the expenditure of a large amount of money until industry 
in the area is on the up-grade, and it has been fortified by the 
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argument that this work is being imperatively demanded both by 
industrialists, whose prosperity is hindered by the absence of the 
normal public amenities, and by the general public, who will 
also have suffered severe inconvenience. Moreover, its beneficial 
effects on indirect employment last longer, and in some cases are 
permanent. And, in the end, the community is in possession of 
new and better houses, roads, and towns. It will be seen that 
this method of priming the pump need not involve the State in 
any direct expenditure, and although the indirect cost will be very 
great, the public will regard it as nearly as respectable, and 
certainly as justifiable, as naval expansion. 

However, it is doubtful if a civilised community can continue 
to allow industry to go around fouling the countryside simply 
because this helps to maintain the level of employment and 
income. The nation will have to discover means of absorbing, 
or at least lessening, the effects of mass unemployment resulting 
from the technical over-population of a community on the rest 
of its economic system. For the problem is not so much the 
existence of a large element in the community, who absorb an 
appreciable part of what is produced, and produce nothing in 
return: this problem has been met and solved by the economic 
system a long time ago, when it undertook the support of rentiers, 
housewives, students, and scholars, who are, at best, only in- 
directly productive, and in many cases only partially productive, 
or non-productive. Rather the problem is how to reconcile the 
psychological effect of the existence of a large and extremely fluid 
mass of unemployed, anxious and capable of supplanting those at 
work, on the economic conduct of the productive members of the 
community. The location of industry in rural districts cannot 
solve this problem. It can only temporarily mitigate its incidence 


in an area, at a colossal cost to the community. 
M. C. Daty 


Wayne University, 
Michigan, U.S.A. 











REVIEWS 


English Economic History mainly since 1700. By C. R. Fay. 
(Cambridge: Heffer. 1940. Pp. vii + 253. 5s.) 


Wir the rapid progress of English Economic History in the 
collection of facts and all kinds of detail, the task of preparing 
an outline introduction to the subject has become much more 
difficult. Many of the old clichés and generalisations have had 
to be discarded in the light of fuller knowledge, and we are 
presented instead with a mass of ungeneralised particulars. It 
is a signal case of the wood disappearing before the enormous 
spread of undergrowth. 

Mr. Fay’s book, if it has a fault, errs in the opposite direc- 
tion. It is discursive in the extreme. There is a quantity of 
the latest undergrowth, bursting and fragrant with new leaves; 
delightful flowers spring at our feet; the birds above us sing the 
songs of a free and buoyant heart; the monarchs of the wood 
stand out in a clear silhouette; we are conscious of the grandeur 
of the forest in its continuous growth and perennial youth; we 
are led along a path which visits the best viewpoints of the 
English landscape and the memorials of those who have gone 
before; but we may feel, all the same, if we are newcomers, 
that sometimes the path is more like a maze, and that the many 
allusions with which our guide enriches the talk as we accom- 
pany him are lost upon us in our ignorance. 

That is the worst which can be said of this brilliant and 
engaging volume. It is not designed to conduct with safety a 
dull and stupid man through a dull and stupid examination. Its 
object is to inspire the young student with a sense of the signifi- 
cance and the excitement of his subject, covering in its sweep 
and range far more of the best activities and finest achievements 
of Englishmen than the political history he has learnt at school ; 
telling him what to look out for; guiding his hand and eye to 
reach up to a hundred volumes on the library shelves; and, 
above all, raising the captains of industry and trade and inven- 
tion to the level in our retrospective imagination which only 
soldiers and politicians used to occupy. 

The professional economic historians can legitimately say 
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that there is nothing in all this which is new to them; it is, 
indeed, because they know all this that they give their lives to 
the subject. Yet they too, I think, should be grateful to Mr. 
Fay for his success in conveying these feelings of theirs to the 
unfledged student of promise and to the economist who is not 
an economic historian. The book is not free of academic faults, 
of inconsequence, of discontinuity and of a too arbitrary choice 
in what is mentioned. But the point of it is that Mr. Fay has 
a sort of genius which, in this book of all that he has written, 
has been allowed for the first time a full and unfettered flight. 
It has qualities which are not easily measured. For it is written 
with love and tender wisdom. And in its immense disorder 
there are the qualities of a work of art. There are other merits 
too—a hearty, broad-bottomed wit, an extremely individual, 
yet profound, culture interfused with the English countryside, 
the Canadian prairie and the experiences of an officer, wounded 
almost to death, in the Second Buffs. And, finally, that superb 
inconsequence I have already mentioned. Here is the passage 
which suddenly concludes the section of Prolegomena mainly on 
monetary history :— 


Lenin died and tapped at the Golden Gate, but was shy 
of entering in. St. Peter reassured him and said, “ O.K., 
get into this sack, and I’ll take you along to Marx. He'll 
look after you.”” They arrived at Marx’s lodging, and when 
Marx poked his touselled red head out of the window and 
cried: ‘“‘ What’s that?” St. Peter, pitching the sack into 
the alleyway, answered. ‘“‘ Here’s the Interest on your 
blasted Capital.” 


It can be readily inferred that the chapters of the book 
are of unequal merit. Sometimes the fabric is flimsy and the 
author’s workmanship loses grip. On the other hand, to give 
one example, the brief chapter elucidating the quotation ‘The 
Great Reforms which followed the publication of the Wealth 
of Nations may be summed up in the word Repeal”! is a 
fine specimen of clear and intelligible outline which yet finds 
room for significant detail. I particularly enjoyed “ Dr. Price 
and the National Debt,’’ Captain Cook, “Town and Country,” 


1 It is characteristic of the book that after the above, which is the first 
paragraph of the chapter, the second should run: ‘‘ The quotation is from 
Winwood Reade’s Martyrdom of Man of which Sherlock Holmes said to Watson, 
‘Let me recommend this book, one of the most remarkable ever planned. I 
shall be back in an hour.’—The Sign of Four.” 
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“The Demand Side of the Industrial Revolution,” ‘‘ Desiderata 
of Industrial Biography,” ‘‘ Trevithick and Cornwall,” “ Types 
of Local Growth.” These chapter-headings will give a slight but 
very incomplete idea of the queer and varied country which is 
covered in what is, nevertheless, a short book. I was interested 
in the suggestion that the great growth of English prosperity in 
the eighteenth century was due to an unusually perfect harmony 
between what in other contexts I have called the propensity to 
save and the inducement to invest. The overseas merchanting 
and trading aspects of English commerce furnished high profit 
and rapid saving from which emerged a constant stream of 
nouveaux riches (and of fat lawyers who fed on them); the 
social traditions of the nation diverted this stream and its fertilis- 
ing gold to the founding of a family in a country estate; and 
the improvements in agriculture, which is in any case the most 
highly capitalised industry in the world, together with the 
impulse to build monumental country mansions, provided an 
insatiable field for investment. I am wondering if Mr. T. F. 
Reddaway’s Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire (which is 
to be my next reading in this field) will teach me that it was 
this unprecedented outlet for new (and gracious) investment 
which was the impulse to the leap forward in the scale of indi- 
vidual wealth (though often at the expense of the worker’s 
standard of life) which was the most astonishing change in the 
later seventeenth century. Can we look forward to a golden 
age, equally gracious but with no reduction this time in the 
standard of life, when next we have to rebuild London ? 

This book was first delivered as a lecture course at Cam- 
bridge. And in published shape it retains essentially its lecture 
form. Nevertheless it is likely to be more valuable in print. 
In lecture only the brightest spirits could have kept pace, and it 
would have needed a nimble note-taker to catch the numerous 
unfamiliar names and undeveloped references. I am sure that 
many of the class must have lost their way. But here in print, 
at the commendable price of 5s. even at a time of war prices, 
is a book from which every promising student and every mature 
economist, who is not a professional historian, will gain very 
greatly and in subtle ways. 

J. M. Keynes 

King’s College, 

Cambridge. 
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Essays in Monetary Theory. By D. H. Ropertson. (London: 
P. 8S. King, 1940. Pp. ix + 234. 11s. 6d.) 
Say enough and no more, 
and spin in a slender twine 
The threads of many tales. 

Mr. Robertson’s essays in monetary theory, here collected, 
cover a period from 1924 through 1939. Recent lectures, not 
previously available in print, articles from various journals, and 
book reviews are included. The theme of the essays has been of 
major concern alike to economists and statesmen during the 
uneasy years between wars, and fertile both of ideas and experi- 
ment. The essays themselves are of the essence of the matrix 
which has shaped the evolution of thought on the rdle of mone- 
tary factors in the process of economic change. Here is no rush 
upon the Rocks of Distinctions, or plunge into the Gulfs of Univer- 
salities; which two are famous for the wreck both of wits and 
arts—but, instead, reason and proportion expressed in simple, 
persuasive words. 

We are told how and why no single pattern suffices to describe 
the trade cycles we have known. We are shown that no single 
explanation—whether ‘“ speculation ’’ or the “vicious spiral,” 
or scarcity of loanable funds or other factor(s) of production, or 
saturation in particular lines of investment, or even the magic 
rabbit of diminishing elasticity of demand to individual firms— 
can account for the varied character of the known turns from 
prosperity to depression. We are asked to consider how the 
obsolescence of the banking system as a channel of supply of 
capital to private enterprise, and its growing use as a fiscal instru- 
ment, has affected, and may affect the unstable industrial process 
and lead to shifts in the distribution of social income. We are 
reminded of the power of the great slow forces of population, and 
of the present-day quicksand of international relations, political 
and economic, to affect the uneven tenor of local economic progress 
and decay. Against a background of realistic considerations like 
these, and out of a ‘‘ smoke-screen ”’ of verbal difference blown 
away by Mr. Robertson’s light irony, emerge, in the clear per- 
spective of his gift for exposition, the substantial differences of 
theoretical approach which modern monetary controversy has 
engendered. Essay XI, perhaps above all, together with Essays 
VIII and X, should be read by those seeking intelligible guidance 
through the jungle. 

It is a first concern of Mr. Robertson to acknowledge the large 
debt which all economists owe Mr. Keynes. But I doubt if any 
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dispassionate reader of these essays will in the end believe that 
Mr. Keynes has succeeded either in turning the rate of interest 
into a purely monetary phenomena, or in setting it up as dictator 
of the economic process. Mr. Robertson himself was amongst the 
first to recognise the significance for stability—or instability—in 
a sophisticated economy of the “‘ freedom of manceuvre ”’ on the 
part of individuals and monetary authorities which money holding, 
in the sense and measure of its command over resources, gives. But 
rightly, I think, he insists that productivity and thrift must 
still be held to govern the rate of interest; degrees of freedom 
of manceuvre in typical loan contracts accounting for an element 
in the varying dispersion of actual rates. The preponderance of 
contracts for long as compared with short purposes inclines 
Mr. Robertson to accept a predominance of the long-term yield 
over the main trends of interest rates although short rates, in 
his opinion, may in some circumstances reasonably be expected 
to assume a leading réle in their cyclical movements. But what- 
ever the pre-eminence of interest rates inter se, rightly again, I 
believe, Mr. Robertson holds that ‘‘ the phenomena of boom and 
slump are not primarily a matter of interest rates at all, but of 
something much more deep-seated, namely, of the inevitable 
discontinuity which attends the efforts of man to achieve 
material progress.”’} 

On the more strict aspects of the variorum text of The Treatise, 
The General Theory, and later articles, Mr. Robertson throws much 
light. Of special value to clear thinking are his suggestions 
regarding (a) the definitions usefully to be attached to the terms 
saving and investment, (b) the conception of a manifold as against 
a two-fold margin of individual preference as the real link between 
the schedules of propensity to consume and liquidity and (c) the 
distinction between the rate of interest as a datum to the individual 
borrower and as a price affected by the collective demands of all 
borrowers. This distinction, and the distinction between to-day’s 
interest bargains and to-morrow’s—the latter affected by the 
repercussions of the former upon capital outlay and the schedule 
of its marginal productivity, upon incomes and upon the schedule 
of savings—are both inherent in Marshall’s treatment of interest, 
and clear his reasoning from the charge of circularity. His 
foundations remain for Mr. Robertson and others who find them 
firm, to build upon. 

The space of a review does not permit justice to be done to 


1 The recent enquiries of the Oxford economists would seem to lend empirical 
support to this view. 
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the full subtlety of Mr. Robertson’s own eclectic approach to the 
problems of a society which has become “a prey to economic 
fluctuation.”” His own thinking advances markedly from the 
pioneer definitions and classifications of cases to be found 
in Essay IV, and from the embryonic picture of funda- 
mental relations in Essay V, to the important constructive 
analysis which threads his commentary on the views of others in 
Essay I. Abstract as his argument must at times be, he does not 
lose sight of the concrete realities with which the argument is 
designed to deal. In Essay II, and especially in Essay XII on 
British Monetary Policy, theory is called to account for historical 
facts. Socrates from another planet sheds light on the Pound 
Sterling. 
M. T. HoLtonp 
Girton College, 
Cambridge. 


An Inquiry into Physiocracy. By M. Brrr. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 1939. Pp. 196. 6s.) 


In this essay, Dr. Beer again shows his skill in expounding 
doctrines which he believes to be fallacious shortly and clearly 
without making them seem either more absurd or more logical 
than they are. But his chief aim is not so much to tell us what the 
physiocrats’ doctrine was as to discover where it came from and 
to throw light on the general outlook, the Welianschauung, of its 
authors :—or author rather, for he insists that ‘‘ there was no other 
exponent of that system but Quesnay, all the other adherents of 
the Physiocratic school . . . are no more than his popularizers ” 
(p. 108). 

He traces the leading ideas of the sect to several sources : 
“the Physiocrats accepted the universalist outlook from 
Christianity . . . and the reasonings of Locke on property and 
the rise of civil society ’ (p. 72). But his main thesis, repeatedly 
emphasised, is that the source of their central notions in economics 
and politics was medieval. They accepted “ the views on agricul- 
ture, exchange, price and traffic from Aristotle and Aquinas” 
(p. 72): ‘the fundamental tenets of physiocracy . . . were 
grounded in universalist ethics, in the moral philosophy of the jus 
naturale, and in the teaching of the Schoolmen, particularly of St. 
Thomas Aquinas ” (pp. 73-4): “ reading and re-reading Quesnay 
appears to me to be the easiest method to come into intimate 
contact with the economics of Aristotle and the Schoolmen” 
(p. 141) : Quesnay’s ‘“‘ mind turned from the present towards the 
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medieval past. Many of the elements of his Ordre naturel he found 
in the social doctrines of the Middle Ages. Physiocracy is, indeed, 
a rationalization of medieval economic life. The Tableau 
Economique is the graphic representation of that life” (p. 110) : 
“Quesnay’s main endeavour in the last two decades of his life 
was to re-create a medieval society which should be of greater 
permanency and excellence than the old one had been ” (p. 167). 

One would like to see this thesis worked out at greater length 
and more fully supported by parallel quotations and references. 
Beyond doubt, there is an element of truth init. In Europe of the 
Christian era the development of ideas has been continuous and in 
a single tradition, and eighteenth-century thought shows many 
traces of its ancestry. Many of the ideas connected with “ natural 
liberty,” for example, were rooted in medieval conceptions of the 
Law of Nature, though the ramifications between root and fruit 
were sometimes complicated. This applies even to Adam Smith, 
who was no friend of the Schoolmen. On Quesnay, a Frenchman 
and a Catholic, the scholastic tradition set a deeper and sharper 
stamp. But Dr. Beer claims much more than that, as may be seen 
from the passages quoted above and others like them. Does he 
perhaps claim toomuch? He admits that Quesnay never refers to 
the Schoolmen in his writings and he produces no external evidence 
to show that he had read them beyond saying that “his intimate 
friend and best popularizer,” Le Mercier de la Riviére, quotes 
Aristotle and gives one reference to the Summa in a footnote. Nor 
is it in fact to Europe of the Middle Ages that Quesnay goes when 
he wants to hold up patterns to be imitated, but to China (quite in 
the eighteenth-century manner) and Peru: or to the France of 
Henri IV and Sully. And need we bring in Aquinas to account 
for monarchical principles in a court physician living in Versailles 
and so near in time to the Roi Soleil? Moreover, the notion that 
the “‘ just price ” will be established if fallen man is left free in 
economic affairs to pursue his own will would seem to involve a 
more fundamental departure from the medieval outlook than Dr. 
Beer allows. At first sight, it suggests Deist rather than Thomist 
affinities. Again, is there much basis in scholastic teaching for the 
proposition that manufacture is “sterile ” in the sense in which 
the physiocrats held it ? 

In this matter of “ productive”’ and ‘“ unproductive” or 
“ sterile” labour Dr. Beer might indeed be accused of distorting 
the physiocrats’ views a little—and incidentally Adam Smith’s 
too. Here and elsewhere, he exaggerates the weight attached by 
his authors to moral as against economic criteria. He might, one 
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feels, have been less ready to attribute Quesnay’s economic theories 
to a nostalgie du Moyen Age if he had stayed to enquire whether 
there was any substance in them. He excuses himself from “an 
attempt to subject the economic concepts of Quesnay to a critical 
examination ” on the ground that “ no intellectual effort of any 
weight is required to expose the unsoundness of the economics of 
physiocracy, when tested by the principles of political economy or 
by the industrial developments which have been familiar to us ever 
since the latter half of the eighteenth century”’ (pp. 144 and 
145). But, indefensible and fantastic though the physiocratic 
doctrines were, there was grain mixed with the rubbish. That 
industrial expansion is limited and conditioned by agricultural 
development is a fact of significance at all times and places, though 
the international division of labour may make us prone to forget it. 
It underlies the history of the Industrial Revolution in its later as 
well as its earlier phases: and has been sharply brought home to 
the authorities of the Soviet Union in recent years. May not its 
importance in his own time and country and some tendency among 
his contemporaries to ignore it, together with a bias imparted by 
the rural associations of the first part of his life (on which Dr. Beer 
rightly lays stress), go a long way towards explaining Quesnay’s 
extravagances ? 

All the same, though Dr. Beer’s thesis cannot be accepted in its 
entirety without further substantiation, he is to be congratulated 
on having drawn attention to a neglected influence on the form 
of Quesnay’s thought—the influence of the scholastic tradition. 
His essay is clear, pointed and always interesting. Students 
of the history of economics will read it with pleasure as well 
as profit and will hope for still more contributions to their subject 


from his veteran pen. 
G. F. SHove 


King’s College, 
Cambridge. 


The Location of Industry and the Depressed Areas. By S. R. 
Dennison. (Oxford University Press, 1939. vi-+ 216. 10s.) 


Tue theory of industrial location is one of the pieces in the 
jigsaw of economic theory which has never been easy to fit into 
the rest of the pattern and has thus been left over to the end. 
Those of us who learned our economics in the early 1920’s were 
brought up on a sort of shopping list of factors which were of 
possible importance. There came the period when we discovered 
the work which Weber had published in Germany in 1909 but 
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had remained comparatively unknown in this country, and we 
felt that here at last was an attempt at generalisation. With the 
publication in 1929 of Friedrich’s translation, Weber became much 
better known to English economists. But there followed a 
period of disillusionment as we found the limitations of this kind 
of approach and the difficulty of fitting it into the general picture. 

Professor Dennison writes in this spirit of disillusionment, and 
the result is, inevitably, a somewhat negative book. It is, indeed, 
not always easy to follow him without a copy of Weber by one’s 
side. He has already in the pages of the Manchester School 
published certain criticisms of Weber’s analysis. Without 
covering the same ground again, he elaborates in this book his 
reasons for thinking that Weber’s technique is not sufficient in 
itself to handle the problems. In particular, Weber is necessarily 
working in technical units, ton-miles, rather than in costs, and 
the balance of the economy of transport ton-miles against the 
economics of other factors (the latter mostly measured in money 
terms) involves working in incommensurate units. Professor 
Dennison has not, I think, quite sufficiently stressed these diffi- 
culties, in particular the very considerable departures from Weber’s 
simple triangle of forces as a means of calculating minimum trans- 
port costs which will arise if, for reasons of joint costs or from 
discriminating monopoly, the rates per ton-mile are lower for one 
product than others or in one direction than another, or if there 
are, as ordinarily, tapering railway rates, or again if there are 
considerable terminal costs of packing and loading which are 
avoided if manufacture takes place at the point of origin of one 
of the materials, or at the point of consumption. It will, indeed, 
be found, I believe, that where terminal costs are at all considerable 
the instances in which the point of minimum transport cost is 
within a triangle formed by two raw materials and a market are 
comparatively rare. 

There are other important objections to Weber’s analysis 
which are not here developed at any great length. The first of 
these is the artificiality of any division of raw materials into 
ubiquitous materials and fixed materials. In practice the 
problem is usually (the iron and steel industry provides admirable 
examples) that of combining two materials which may be drawn 
in differing qualities from any of a large number of alternative 
fixed points. A second and more fundamental objection is the 
assumption of a fixed and known market. The number of in- 
stances in which the market is of that character is very small— 
the metropolitan markets of London or the big capitals, the export 
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markets focussed as at Manchester, are rarities. The generality 
is a widespread market, served by a number of competing pro- 
ducers, and the problem of location is that of discovering the 
centre of gravity of a sufficient group of consumers to provide 
demand for another producing unit. Your market depends, that 
is, not only on the situation of the consumers but also on the 
situation of your competitors, and (a point that Professor Dennison 
stresses) not only on what exists now, but also on what you expect 
to exist in the future. Here Weber, like so many of his con- 
temporaries, would appear to have confused the problem of the 
industry with that of the decision-making unit, the firm. 

Professor Dennison’s very right and proper destruction of the 
inadequate theories of the past leaves both him and his readers 
somewhat ill-equipped to turn from theory to practice. For he 
deliberately disclaims any intention of trying to build a better 
theory of his own. But he does not, in my judgment, make 
sufficiently clear the dilemma of location theory as applied to the 
depressed areas. Either labour is, in a sufficient period, mobile, 
in which case the problem of the depressed areas is merely an 
aspect of the problem of unemployment, or labour is immobile 
and the theory that should be applied is not that of location, pure 
and simple, but that which we have come to call the theory of 
international trade, the theory, that is, which deals in the rates 
of exchange and in the money- and real-wages which will, or 
should, produce full employment of an immobile population 
through the application of resources to those ends for which they 
possess the greatest comparative advantages. 

Now the great virtue of the theory of international trade, and 
in my view the chief defect of the current theories of location is 
that the former deals with the problem of the application of a 
limited supply of resources to the whole field of possible alter- 
native uses; the latter—the theory of location—ordinarily 
attempts to discuss location in terms of one particular use—the 
making of boots and shoes, of cotton piece-goods or motor-cars. 
But, as Professor Dennison has shown, the labour supplies that 
attract employers are not in these days highly specific; it is 
supplies of general unskilled or semi-skilled labour that are 
wanted. If we are to discuss a particular labour supply in a 
particular depressed area in relation, let us say, to its power to 
attract to itself the making of boots and shoes, what assumptions 
should we make as to the wage level that it will accept? That the 
labour will not work for less than a nationally agreed standard for 
all workers making boots and shoes? That it will not work for 
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less than it might earn locally by making whatever else it can 
most profitably make? There is no answer apart from some such 
assumption. There is at least a strong case for the view that the 
problem of the depressed areas has been aggravated by the diffi- 
culty of attracting industry to relatively immobile labour in the 
face of nationally rather than locally agreed wage-rates. But if 
the proper assumption is that the supply curve of labour in the 
depressed area is determined by what that labour can earn in its 
best possible use, it is the theory of international trade, and that 
alone, which can really help us. 

Professor Dennison’s discussion of the practical methods of 
handling the depressed area problem in Part II is admirably 
concrete and balanced. He argues that it is important to choose 
definitely between the alternative of increasing mobility on the 
one hand and of intervening to modify the ordinary competitive 
location of industry on the other. For to stimulate mobility is 
to remove from the area the types of workers who might do most 
to make new industries possible. Complete control of location is, 
in his view, probably to be regarded as impracticable in a world 
that is predominantly dependent on the profit motive. If a 
firm were forced to locate itself in an area other than that of its 
choice, and could plead that it was put at a disadvantage thereby 
relatively to its competitors, the Government could hardly escape 
financial responsibility for the results of its action. But it is by no 
means clear that the movement away from the depressed areas 
really represents a movement from a sub-optimum to an optimum 
geographical pattern of industry. Prejudice and ignorance as 
well as reason have played an important part, and it is at the 
very least important that the movement away shall not be greater 
than is dictated by the requirements of the optimum pattern when 
social as well as private net product is brought into account. 

It is inevitable that the eventful twelve months that have 
passed since the manuscript of this book was completed have 
altered greatly not only our attitude to many of the problems but 
also the underlying facts of industrial activity and of the geo- 
graphical distribution of new output which it assumes. But even 
if the actual problems are changed, or for the moment far less 
pressing, their re-emergence at the end of a period of war, possibly 
in a different environment, is to be expected. Both for those 
problems and for the wider problems of location Professor Denni- 
son’s book is both relevant and important. If this review has been 
over-much concerned with the outstanding deficiencies of the 


present theory of location, that must not be taken to imply 
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criticism of the present work. The first stage in building the 
new edifice must be to clear the site of the accumulated rubbish of 


our predecessors. 
AvsTIN Rosinson 


Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 


Pkonomisk Kalkulasjon i Socialistiske Samfund (Economic Calcula- 
tion in Socialist Societies). By Tryave J. B. Horr. (Oslo: 
H. Aschehoug. 1938. Pp. 373.) 


THE problem of economic calculation in a social system 
where the ownership of all means of production is, in the 
ultimate analysis, vested in a single organ of social administration 
has been a live issue among economists for some years. It seems 
now to have reached a stage in which none of the disputants has 
very much new to say. Consequently it is now ripe for a com- 
prehensive survey and a judicial summing-up. This has been very 
successfully attempted by a Norwegian scholar in the work before 
us. The author has produced a critical review, at a very high level 
of theoretical competence, of practically everything that has been 
written on the subject in German and English.* 

The author’s definition of socialism is (p. 20): “‘ A socialist 
society is a society in which (1) the right of private property in 
means of production is abolished, and (2) business initiative lies 
with a central administration which alone directs the course of 
economic activity.” This definition may be criticised on the 
grounds both of what it contains and of what it omits. Thus, on 
the one hand, its second clause excludes (as the author expressly 
admits) decentralised types of socialism such as Co-operative and 
Guild Socialism. On the other hand, it omits all reference to the 
distribution of the social product. Elsewhere the author explicitly 
states that distribution belongs to the category of ‘‘ ends ” with 
which he is not concerned. This is, however, scarcely logical in 
view of the fact that he later (p. 43) defines the purpose of a 
socialist economy as “‘ maximum utilisation of society’s resources 
with a view to the satisfaction of the needs of the members of the 
society, including the need for leisure ’—in short “ maximum 
production for use ’’—a definition which implicitly introduces the 
concept of social purpose. The same point crops up in his criticism 
of socialist systems in which free individual choice of goods and 
occupations is suppressed. 


1 Two French works are discussed in the text. The bibliography mentions 
two articles in Dutch, but no works on the subject in any Scandinavian language. 
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The problem of economic calculation is discussed under the 
following heads : 


I. free choice of consumption of goods and of occupation by in- 
dividuals according to their own scales of preference ; 
(A) economy in kind (moneyless economy) ; 
(B) money economy, 
(1) based on labour theory of value ; 
(2) based on recognition of use value 
(a) mathematical solutions, 
(6) trial and error, 
(c) marginal productivity, 
(d) competition between autonomous organs under the central 
administration ; 


II. no free choice of consumption goods and of occupation by 
individuals : the central administration allots them according 
to its own scale of preferences. 


The author has little difficulty in showing that economic 
calculation is impossible in an in-kind economy, I(A), because 
without prices there can be no comparison of qualitatively 
different goods. When he comes to a money economy, I(B), he 
points out that money does not necessarily play the same role in a 
socialist economy as in an economy based on private property. 
In particular, the function of money as a means of reckoning prices 
may be separated from its function as a means of exchange. If 
production is to take place according to free choice of goods and 
occupation, the association of the two functions of money, 
although not necessary, is probably very convenient. If the 
central administration is to ignore consumers’ and workers’ 
preferences, then money will function only as money-of-account 
in the reckoning of prices. (Such an economy would be considered 
by the author as a money economy). 

The labour theory of value is shown to be an insufficient basis 
of economic calculation, firstly because unproduced means of 
production, like land, have no value in the labour-value system, 
and secondly because two products, embodying the same quantity 
of labour, may have very different powers of satisfying human 
needs. A third objection, that two products of the same kind and 
quality may be produced by different quantities of labour and so 
have different values, seems to the reviewer to be invalid, in that it 
failed to take into account Marx’s own qualification of “ socially 
necessary ” applied to labour-time. Labour-value being disposed 
of, it is assumed that the measure of value in a socialist economy 
must be one that takes into account use values, i.e., the capacity of 
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goods to satisfy the needs of members of society, whether “ needs ” 
are interpreted in an individualistic or in a social sense. 

Various proposals for socialist economic calculation based on 
the orthodox equilibrium theory of value, I(B) (2), are then 
discussed. Before particular methods are analysed, four general 
problems common to all are considered: enterprise, profit and 
risk; saving and interest; rent; depreciation. 

The methods of economic calculation proposed by various 
writers are then discussed under four heads :— 

(a) The solution, by a central statistical bureau, of Pareto’s 
equations for n goods and m factors of production is dismissed as 
impossible on grounds of time and energy. 

(6) The trial-and-error method, put forward by F. M. Taylor, 
O. Lange, et al., is criticised on two main grounds. First, if the 
disposition of only one factor is changed at a time, there is no 
reason to suppose that movement is in the direction of equilib:ium, 
while if all factors are moved simultaneously, the problem becomes 
unmanageable. Second, the trial-and-error method assumes that 
the prices of factors of production can be determined on the 
principle that unutilised factors indicate too low a price, while 
unsatisfied demand for a factor indicates too high a price. The 
author claims that this assumption depends on a number of 
conditions that are not likely to be realised in practice (pp. 107-17), 
such as confidence in the value of money, the existence of an ample 
choice of goods, whether prices are fixed or are allowed to vary 
according to the state of demand, and in the latter case whether 
the inclinations of the central administration coincide with those 
of consumers. (The reviewer cannot help thinking that the 
author has failed to sustain his thesis here : these conditions would 
appear to be either unnecessary or not impossible of fulfilment.) 
A third and more effective objection, valid against both the 
mathematical and the trial-and-error method, is that they both 
assume static conditions—e.g., given preferences of consumers and 
workers, given technical and organisational possibilities, a given 
distribution of income—and might fail to lead to a determinate 
solution in a dynamic world where all these conditions are 
changing. ; 

(c) The proposal, made, e.g., by Durbin and Lerner, to base 
economic calculation on the equation of marginal productivities to 
price, is criticised on the grounds that it fails to explain how in the 
first place significant prices are to be obtained, and that, in so far 
as marginal productivities are reckoned in terms of price, it leads 
to an argument in a circle. 
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(d) Finally, we come to proposals for creating the possibility 
of competitive equilibrium by restoring competition in the form of 
financially autonomous corporations within the socialist economy— 
proposals which often appear as part of schemes already discussed 
under (b) and (c). These are criticised on the grounds that com- 
petition is incompatible with a central administration and hence 
with any kind of planning; that if the autonomous corporations 
comprise whole industries they will result in imperfect (mono- 
polistic) competition, the data yielded by which will be inadequate 
for economic calculation ; that if the autonomous corporations are 
on a smaller scale (atomic competition) they will tend to coalesce 
on cartel lines, and that, anyway, there will still remain the mono- 
polistic ownership of land, natural materials, and power, the prices 
of which cannot be other than arbitrary, and hence inadequate for 
economic calculation. 

If the assumption be abandoned, in II, that individuals’ own 
estimates of satisfaction are to be taken into account by the 
central administration of a socialist society, and if it be assumed 
that the central direction establishes its own estimates of social 
utility as economically sovereign, then, according to the author, 
the problem is logically capable of solution. Since the alleged 
necessity of the free market arises from the impossibility of 
reconciling the varying preferences of different individuals by any 
other means, it is clear that the market could be dispensed with if 
the attempt to reconcile individual preferences were given up. 
The central administration could then value resources according 
to its own scale of preferences. If we concede that such pre- 
ferences are economic, then economic calculation is possible. The 
author, although he has previously excluded questions of ends 
from his discussion and has criticised Lange and Lerner for 
introducing the criterion of democracy into the question of 
socialist calculation, objects to such an economy on the grounds, 
first, that the central administration would be likely to act 
arbitrarily and without regard to the actual preferences of the 
member of society; second, that it would be incapable of 
providing adequately for cultural needs. 

In an appendix, the author makes a comparison between his 
conclusions and the economic experiences of the Soviet Union, 
which, he considers, confirm his main thesis that socialist 
economics must inevitably tend to confusion, arbitrariness and 
irrationality. 

Thus it is clear that Dr. Hoff agrees with Professor Mises and 
Professor Hayek as to the impossibility (or the impossibility except 
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in special cases and under conditions hard to fulfil) of economic 
calculation in a socialist society. His discussion of the question ig 
very balanced and fair. He gives great attention to the argu- 
ments with which he disagrees and, if it is impossible always to 
accept his views, it must be admitted that it is a pleasure to read 
such a scholarly, clear and patient exposition. It is a great pity 
that its influence should be restricted to the relatively small 
number of people who read Norwegian. The publication of the 
work has been helped by contributions from the Social-economic 
Association of Bergen and the (Norwegian) National Fund for the 
Promotion of Works of Social-economic Enlightenment. Is there 
any foundation in Britain or America that would help to make 
possible the appearance of Dr. Hoff’s work in an English dress ? 
H. D. Dickinson 
University of Leeds. 


Inkomens-en Vermogens-Verdeling (The Distribution of Income 
and Property). By J. Van DER Wisk. (Publication No. 26 
of the Netherlands Economic Institute.) (Haarlem: De 
Erven F. Bohn N.V. 1939. Pp. xv + 295. F. 2-50.) 


Tue central subject of this highly interesting work is the 
synthesis of two previously unrelated branches of mathematical 
economics. One is the a priori approach to the relation of wealth 
and welfare, represented by the Bernouillian hypothesis. The 
other is the empirical fitting of mathematical formule to actual 
statistical material, represented by the work of Pareto, Gini, 
Gibrat, R. Frisch, etc. 

The author starts from a Bernouillian utility function, modified 
by the introduction of an expression for subsistence minimum, 
viz. if wu is the total utility of an income x (the author’s “ psychic 
income ’’), then u = log i = m' where m is the subsistence 


0 
minimum and 2, is the “ absolute measure of value.’”’ (He later 


assumes a subsistence minimum varying with the income, according 


+o the formula m = m, (1 + log =)—that is to say, a constant 
0 


‘ bd 


physical component: m), plus a variable ‘‘ psychic ’’ component, 


my log =) The author then assumes that the distribution of 
0 


“‘ psychic incomes ” follows the normal probability curve, and 
hence derives methods for determining m, x, and c, the latter 
being the modulus (more correctly the precision) of the probability 
curve. He then shows that the application of the normal probabil- 
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ity law to the distribution of “ psychic incomes ” gives the same 
result as has been reached empirically by Pareto and Gini.! 
As an alternative to the formulations of the two latter authors, 
Van der Wijk prefers what he calls the “‘ mean-income law,” to 
wit, that the average income of all persons with an income greater 
than a given amount is proportional to this amount. (Taking this 
factor of proportionality as 3, which corresponds very closely to 
the actual figure in a great number of cases, we can express this 
by saying that the average income of all persons with an income 
over £2 is £32.) 

Similar results are found for the distribution of property, 
except that, in the case of property, the “‘ subsistence minimum ”’ 
is approximately zero (giving the simple Bernouillion formula) or, 
in some cases, negative (giving a formula of the form u = 


log =). 


Although the author stoutly maintains the validity of definite 
laws of income and property distribution, and sharply counter- 
criticises Shirras’s criticism of Pareto’s law, his own statistical 
results scarcely bear out his certainty. His own “ constants ” 
show signs of varying from one income group to another, par- 
ticularly in the “ tail-end”’ of small incomes where so high a 
proportion of the statistical population is to be found and where 
statistical data are so uncertain. 

In the course of his book the author raises a number of inter- 
esting points. Thus, from his hypothesis regarding the relation 
of wealth and welfare he derives several results in connection with 
the allocation of income to different objects of expenditure 
(family budgets, Engel’s law, etc.), and illustrates these by 
statistics of personal expenditure on (a) charity, (b) luxury. In 
this connection he discusses the theory of taxation, and shows 
that, on his hypothesis, equal absolute sacrifice of utility is 
achieved by proportional taxation of all income in excess of a 
fixed tax-free amount-(the subsistence minimum). 

From his “‘ mean-income law ” the author deduces the propo- 
sition (1) that ‘‘ within very wide income limits every social 
group feels equally poor,” and from the same “law,” in con- 
junction with the assumption of a normal statistical distribu- 
tion of ‘‘ psychic income,” he deduces (2) that “‘ Half of every 


1 The author’s c is related to Pareto’s ‘‘ coefficient of concentration ’”’ a. 
Under certain assumptions regarding the continuity of the distribution of 
“psychic incomes,” we should get a =1-13 c, but in practice a is usually greater 
than this. 
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population is ‘poor,’” defining “poor” as “enjoying a 
negative psychic income.” 

One chapter (V) contains a stimulating, but inconclusive, 
summary of results obtained by other writers concerning changes 
in the inequality of incomes (or property) over time, variations 
between one country or one occupational group within a country 
and another, and variations over the phases of the trade cycle. 

There is a (very short) summary in English, but it is to be 
hoped that the substance of the author’s conclusions may be made 
available more fully (though perhaps in less than 295 pages) to 


the English-reading public. 
H. D. Dickinson 


University of Leeds. 


Economique Rationelle. By G. and E. Gumuaume. (Paris: 
Hermann. 1937. I. Méthode. Pp. 44. 5 fr. IL. 
L’Economie Pure. Pp. 76. 8 fr. III. Interférence avec la 
Domain Juridique. Pp. 55. 6 fr. IV. Interférence avec des 
Mondes Etrangéres. Pp. 58. 6 fr. V. Modéles Mathématiques 
des Mondes Economiques. Pp. 316. 15 fr.) 


THESE five small books cover a wide field, being an attempt to 
construct a system of economic dynamics. The work is of rather 
uneven quality and consists in part of more or less familiar 
material presented in a new and somewhat pretentious termin- 
ology. This review will mainly be confined to Part III, Inter- 
férence avec le Domain Juridique, Méchanisme de la formation des 
bénéfices, des déficiences du pouvoir d’achat et des crises, which is the 
most important and original contribution. 

The authors start from the criticism of Say’s law that goods 
are always exchanged against goods. They consider a producer, 
A, exchanging his products against those of producer, B. If 
efficiency of A increases, the prices of A’s products must, according 
to Say, fall as compared with those of B’s products. The authors 
show that there exists an alternative not considered by Say. 
B may acquire the increment of A’s production against a debt. 
A then obtains in exchange for his product that of B plus a debt, 
and the prices of A-products do not fall as compared with those of 
B products. As a result the increase of efficiency in A’s production 
gives him a profit equal to B’s “new indebtedness”; the source 
of the profits is the “ new indebtedness.” 

The last generalisation is only justified, however, if profits 
are determined in a rather peculiar manner. If we mean, as usual, 
by profits what is left out of the proceeds of an enterprise after 
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deduction of prime and supplementary cost, it is easy to show by 
considering the authors’ example that profits may increase without 
any new indebtedness having arisen at the end of the period. 

Imagine that an industry, A, produces investment goods and 
an industry, B, consumption goods, and that wages do not change 
in the period under consideration. Now the B, consumption 
goods, industry buys the increment of the A, investment goods, 
industry for a debt of the value AJ. Let us now assume, however, 
that the capitalists of industry A do not hold this debt but use it 
to increase their purchases of consumption goods, thus raising the 
prices of the latter and increasing the profits in industry B by 
Al,. Asa result: (1) there is no increase in indebtedness of one 
industry against the other; (2) the excess of proceeds over costs : 
ie. profits increase in each industry by A/B and thus total profits 
by 2AZ,. This is of course a special case. In the more general 
case if we denote the increment of A capitalist’s consumption by 
AC, the eventual “new indebtedness” of industry B against 
industry A is Alz,— AC, and the total profits AJ, + AC,. 
(AC, = O gives the authors’ special case, AC, = AJ, our special 
case). Finally if we take into account that there may be also 
some increase of investment in industry A and some increase of 
consumption on the part of the B capitalists we obtain for the 
increment of profits the formula AJ, + AJ, + AC, + AC3;. 

The authors unfortunately consider only the case of full 
employment and an increase in production due to the increase in 
efficiency. It is easy to show that this formula is valid also for 
the case when output increases by means of setting to work the 
unemployed. ‘True the wage bill increases then by a certain 
amount but the demand for consumption goods B increases just as 
much (on condition that workers do not save). 

Though it is impossible to agree with the authors’ theory that 
profits (if not defined in a very peculiar way) are equal to “ new 
indebtedness,” they are quite right in the emphasis of the connection 
between these two phenomena. As is easy to see from the above, 
the process of rising profits starts with a decision of B entre- 
preneurs to become more indebted; if AJ, = AC, there is no 
final increase of their indebtedness, but profits increase by 
AI,+ AC,. This would not happen, however, unless the B 
entrepreneurs were ready to be indebted. (The authors’ chief 
mistake is, I think, in confusing ‘‘ new indebtedness ” ex ante and 
ex post.) 

The authors’ identification of profits with “‘new indebtedness ”’ 
leads them, however, in many cases to wrong conclusions. They 
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formulate, for instance, the necessary condition for expansion as 
follows: the ratio of new indebtedness to the total principal must 
be higher than the rate of interest; this, on their assumption, 
amounts to the rate of profit being higher than the rate of interest. 
The correct formulation of this theorem is: the necessary condi- 
tion of expansion is that the ratio of the sum of capitalist con- 
sumption and investment to the value of equipment, calculated 
at cost of reproduction, is higher than the rate of interest. Even 
so, the theorem is right only with certain qualifications, and is by 
no means a sufficient condition of expansion. 

Another deficiency of the authors’ theory is the important 
role it attributes to gold production. It is there that the authors 
find the reason for the check in the increase of indebtedness, and 
thus for the breakdown of expansion. They assume that the 
total amount of claims in existence bears a more or less rigid 
proportion to the stock of gold. Now, the rise in commodity 
prices which accompanies the process of expansion tends to reduce 
this proportion, because it hampers gold production. As a 
result, the banks are not willing to finance a further rise of in- 
debtedness, and this immediately reduces profits, and thus causes 
a general crisis. Such a theory of crisis is hardly in accordance 
with the known facts; the ratio of gold stock to the total amount 
of claims is, in fact, very flexible both in the short period and in the 
long run. 

Despite these and other objections which may be raised against 
the authors’ theory, their work represents a serious contribution 
to this field of thought, and abounds in original and stimulating 
ideas. 


Oxford. 


M. KaLeEcxkI 


An Approach to a Price Theory in a Changing Economy. By 
Mosres ABRAMoviTz, Ph.D. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press; London: P.S. King, 1939. Pp. 158. 10s.) 


Tus is, as the author describes in the introduction, an essay 
in the “pure” theory of “ pure” competition, in its dynamic 
aspects. It is on a very high level throughout. The first part, 
which is not directly related to the second, contains a thorough- 
going analysis of the “‘ cobweb theorem,” in the course of which 
the conclusions reached by the present reviewer in a paper in the 
Review of Economic Studies in 1934 are criticised in certain respects 
and the analysis is carried further. It appears that the rules put 
forward in my paper as to the conditions under which the cobweb 
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oscillation is damped or explosive were incorrect; this does not 
simply depend on elasticity. In fact, as Dr. Abramovitz shows, 
no simple rules can be formulated in regard to this problem; only 
in the special case of straight-line demand and supply curves can 
it be said that damped or explosive oscillation is a matter of 
relative slopes. Also in the case where adjustments of quantities 
to price changes are continuous (in time) rather than discontinuous, 
the simple solution suggested by me is subject, as Dr. Abramovitz 
shows, to certain difficulties which are too complicated to be 
reproduced here. With all these criticisms I am fully in agree- 
ment, and Dr. Abramovitz’s analysis of this problem, though 
largely negative in its conclusions, is certainly most valuable and 
penetrating. 

The second part of the book is on the lines of the new 
“dynamic ” analysis, familiar in this country through Professor 
Hicks’ Value and Capital. He analyses, in rather more detail 
than Hicks, how the firm’s optimum investment plan is determined 
by the condition that the present value of the firm’s capital is 
maximised, by the method of successive approximation : first 
assuming uncertainty to be absent and then examining the effects 
of uncertainty upon income and upon interest rates. He thus 
deals with the problem of determining the appropriate rate of 
discount in the case where the firm’s lending rate and borrowing 
rate are different and where the marginal cost of borrowing is 
rising. He states that the appropriate rate of discount can never 
be lower than the marginal receipts from lending nor higher than 
the marginal costs of borrowing; and within these limits it is 
determined by the firm’s “ marginal rate of time preference.”’ 
The latter alone is relevant, when the firm has completely ex- 
hausted its credit and is unable to borrow any more. (But 
supposing the firm’s supply curve of savings is also inelastic ? 
Can we still talk then about a marginal rate of time preference ?) 

This does not answer the problem, however, of how different 
investment plans are compared with each other when the rate of 
discount used in determining their present value is different in 
each case. It seems that the present values of income streams 
obtained by employing different rates of interest are not strictly 
comparable with each other. Dr. Abramovitz suggests that the 
present value of each increment of investment should be discounted 
at its own appropriate rate : which would imply that the present 
value of any particular plan is obtained by using a whole series of 
discount rates. If different investment plans are indivisible in 
varying degrees, this is not always possible. 
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The present reviewer still feels a certain hesitation about the 
type of analysis so ably presented by Dr. Abramovitz, for the 
reason that it soon becomes too complicated to be of much 
practical use. It is doubtful whether any firm exists which, in 
deciding upon its investment plan, explores all avenues of capital- 
value-maximisation, in the manner suggested by this all-inclusive 
analysis; and the important thing to know is precisely what are 
the few significant factors which induce entrepreneurs to make 
up their minds. In the last chapter but one Dr. Abramovitz 
attempts to show how his analysis could be used for predicting the 
course of investment in an industry ; but it is questionable whether 
his variables could be adapted and simplified so as to conform to 
the type of statistical material obtainable. But apart from this 
question there can be no doubt as to the high analytical powers 


revealed through this book by the author. 
NicHoLas KaLpor 


London School of Economics. 


Monetary Experiments. By Ricuarp A. Lester. (Princeton 
University Press; Oxford University Press. 1939. Pp. 307. 
21s. 6d.) 


Dr. LEsTER’s book consists of two parts: Early American 
Experiments and Recent Scandinavian Experiments. In the 
first part he describes a number of fascinating and little-known 
episodes in the monetary history of the Colonies. The narratives, 
though necessarily brief, are clear and delightfully illustrated by 
quotations from contemporary correspondence. The author is 
opposed to orthodoxy, in the sense that he favours expansionist 
policies and regards the fear of inflation as mere superstition 
when slump conditions prevail. At the same time he interprets 
his histories in the light of a strictly orthodox Quantity Theory. 
This prevents him from making the discussion as illuminating as 
it might be. He does not always answer the most interesting 
questions or draw the most relevant moral. In certain colonies, 
for instance, paper currencies were introduced by means of govern- 
ment loans to the colonists. This led to a fall in the rate of interest. 
In Pennsylvania, after the issue of 1723, the rate fell from 8 
per cent. to 5 per cent. (p. 91). In New York, in 1737, “the 
Usurers . . . were not pleased with an Act which in its con- 
sequences might reduce the general interest of money, and they 
foresaw their money at Six per Cent. from whence I [the Governor] 
promise myself the pleasure to see Trade and Ship Building 
revive and flourish ” (p. 119). In each case a revival of activity 
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followed the new issues. Dr. Lester treats these issues as though 
they resembled a government deficit financed by creating money. 
But the governments were lending, not borrowing. The closest 
analogy would appear to be with the introduction of co-operative 
credit in a financially backward community. The colonists gained 
a once-and-for-all benefit by exporting the gold and silver dis- 
placed by paper money, and the colonial governments were able to 
finance themselves, without taxation, out of the interest on their 
lending operations. All this shows the boldness and good sense 
of the colonial governments in the face of slump conditions, but 
it is quite a different pair of shoes from deficit finance as we 
know it. 

Episodes of inflationary deficit finance of the familiar type 
are found in the issues of paper money “for the King’s use” 
during the French and Indian wars. An anti-inflationary policy 
is represented by the retention of the gold standard in California 
during the greenback period. Dr. Lester here points the analogy 
with the gold-exclusion policy of Sweden, 1916-19. The struggles 
of Maryland with tobacco currency, the attempt to introduce a 
tabular standard in Massachusetts, and the picturesque tale of the 
playing-card currency in French Canada, are further items in 
Dr. Lester’s gallery of early experiments. Each has peculiar 
features of its own, and to treat them merely in terms of changes 
in the quantity of money is a drastic over-simplification of the 
issues involved. 

The Scandinavian section covers more familiar ground. The 
largest part of it is devoted to Sweden, 1930-39. Dr. Lester 
agrees with other observers in giving the main credit for the 
Swedish revival after 1933 to the recovery in world demand for 
her exports. But at the same time he regards the expansionist 
policy of cheap money, intentional deficits and public works as 
making an important contribution to the revival. He finds an 
interesting analogy with the United States in Sweden’s position 
as a creditor country reluctant to lend her favourable balance 
to the outside world (p. 261). The story also illustrates the 
universal deflationary bias of central bankers, which, in the 
Swedish case, stands out in striking contrast to the expansionist 
views of the Government and the economists (p. 254). 

The contrast between the sufferings of Norway and Denmark, 
1925-28, under a high exchange parity, with the Finnish revival 
after devaluation in 1925, points a now familiar moral, though 
Finland later changed to the opposite policy, and endured the 
full horrors of deflation in the midst of the world slump. 
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Dr. Lester has chosen the episodes to illustrate his theme with 
great care, and treats them with admirable impartiality, so that, 
although he has a thesis to maintain he allows history to speak for 


itself. 
JOAN ROBINSON 
Cambridge. 


English Theories of Central Banking Control, 1819-1858. By 
EtmMER Woop. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press (Oxford University Press). 1940. Pp. 250. 26s. 6d.) 

History of Monetary and Credit Theory from John Law to the 
Present Day. By Cuarues Rist. (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1940. Pp. 442. 25s.) 


As regards the first of these two books, since much of the 
short space at my disposal will be spent in criticism, and lest 
this should seem to imply any disparagement of the work as a 
whole, let it be said at once that this is a very good book, and 
a valuable contribution to monetary history. Prof. Wood gives 
a careful and well-documented summary of the theories held by 
all the most important writers between 1819 and 1858. One 
might, however, wish that he had interpreted his subject a little 
more broadly, so as to show how theories of central banking 
control arose out of general principles of economics. 

But the most interesting part of the book is Prof. Wood’s 
criticism both of nineteenth-century and modern theories, 
implying as it does the statement of his own views on the position 
and conduct of the Bank. Here he differs from most modern 
opinion in suggesting that the country banking system was under 
much more strict control from the Bank than was generally 
believed. 

He stresses the importance of the Bank’s indirect control of 
the country banks through their London correspondents, a point 
which certainly deserves more attention than it usually receives. 
He therefore discusses in detail the relation of the Bank with the 
discount market and with the London banks. The Bank, he 
points out, never tried to maintain a constant level either of notes 
or advances, and even the “ rule of 1832,” by which the amount 
of securities was to be kept constant, was riddled with exceptions. 
There were a number of channels through which the market could 
take money from or pay it to the Bank, and so Prof. Wood claims 
that there was a semi-automatic regulation of reserve requirements, 
the market fixing the amount and the Bank the terms of credit. 
Now, Prof. Wood claims that, by raising the terms of credit, 
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the Bank could, without any appreciable time-lag, force con- 
traction on the banking system as a whole. He stresses the 
importance to the country banks, as an item in their reserves, of 
their deposits with their London correspondents. The argument 
loosely used at the time by those who were sceptical as to the 
efficiency of the Bank’s control was that the country banks could 
increase their issues as the Bank reduced its own. Prof. Wood 
interprets this to mean that country notes would displace Bank 
of England notes in the country circulation, and that these would 
be returned to the capital and would swell the reserves of the 
London banks, and suggests that there is no logical reason why 
the country should be prepared to substitute local notes for those 
of the Bank. 

But I do not think that this is what the Currency School had 
in mind. I believe that they were thinking of a time when 
general prices, and so the demand for active circulation, were 
rising. In that case, if the country banks were ready to allow a 
decline in their reserve ratio, they could expand their advances, 
and protect their reserve by satisfying the local need for money 
with their own notes. In this case the country reserves would be 
depleted only when there arose a disequilibrium of payments 
between London and the provinces. 

Prof. Wood is of the opinion that the banks “ could not have 
gone far in this direction, for the reason that they had so many 
points of contact with London.” I believe that he exaggerates 
the strength of these connections. For instance, it is well known 
that discount rates long remained very independent of those in 
the London market, and the author himself quotes Thomas 
Attwood as saying that this was so in Birmingham. For this and 
other reasons, I believe the currency theorists, and the general 
trend of modern opinion, to be right in saying that, though 
ultimate control certainly lay with the Bank, there might, in some 
circumstances, be considerable time lags. 

With regard to the working of the system in international 
trade, Prof. Wood makes the interesting suggestion that, since 
London supplied foreign centres with so much of their liquid 
assets, extreme contraction there might defeat its own ends, by 
forcing a suspension of payments in foreign centres instead of 
attracting gold. 

In a voluminous appendix most of the figures from the ap- 
pendices to the various parliamentary reports are presented in 
chart form. Sometimes the result is reminiscent of a railway 
junction, but that is inherent in the complexity of the figures. 
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The second of these books is an English version of M. Rist’s 
Histoire des théories relatives au crédit et a la monnaie, published 
in Paris in 1938. The translation, by Jane Degras, is faithful 
and accurate, though accuracy is sometimes achieved by the 
sacrifice of elegance. 

M. Rist has written history with a purpose. He is interested 
in a very important present-day problem, “the problem of 
organising the return to an international standard, of re-estab- 
lishing between politically independent states a common standard 
on the basis of which stable commercial relations can be resumed.” 
He believes that the gold standard alone can answer this pur- 
pose, and he appeals to “the wisdom of our ancestors” in 
support of his views. 

M. Rist’s theory of money may be summarised as follows. 
Money has two essential functions—to serve as a medium of 
exchange and as a standard and store of value. The first can 
be performed by banknotes, cheques or other instruments, but 
the latter is performed only by the precious metals and by the 
paper currency forced into circulation by states. “‘ Incon- 
vertible paper money is simply an ‘ersatz’ (and a very bad 
‘ersatz ’) for gold coin.’”’ Therefore, only specie and incon- 
vertible legal tender notes are described as money; convertible 
banknotes, along with deposits on current account, bills of 
exchange, etc., are classed as circulating credits, the function 
of which is to increase the rapidity of circulation of money 
proper. . 

Changes in the volume of credit may cause short-period 
changes in prices, and so are a factor in the trade cycle, but 
such changes represent a departure from equilibrium. In the 
long period there is a fairly constant equilibrium ratio between 
credit and money. Hence, under a gold standard, prices depend, 
in the long period, on the relative rate of output of gold and 
commodities. This is not, however, a rigid quantity theory. 
The mechanism by which an increase in gold production causes 
a rise in prices is twofold—directly through the demand of the 
mining community for consumption goods, and indirectly through 
the creation of temporary ease on the money market. But this 
ease is short-lived, for the rise in prices causes an increase in the 
demand for capital, and hence interest, which M. Rist regards 
as the price of savings, rises with an increase and falls with a 
decline in gold production. Since, in the long period, prices 
depend on gold, all attempts at a “‘ managed ” currency must be 
futile, and the author lavishes contempt on all such plans which 
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he discusses; the problem of stabilising prices ‘‘ has been scien- 
tifically determined and pronounced insoluble.”’ 

M. Rist chooses for special attention those writers whose 
views coincide with his own. The heroes of the piece are Can- 
tillon, Thornton, Tooke and Irving Fisher; the villains, Law, 
Ricardo, Overstone, Wicksell, Cassel, Hawtrey, Keynes, and even 
Marshall. The author is prodigal both in praise and blame, and is 
inclined to over-simplify ideas, especially those of his opponents. 

He contrasts the “ flexibility and breadth” of Thornton’s 
ideas with the “narrow and elementary theories with which, 
eight years later, Ricardo was to saddle English economic 
theory.” The importance of Tooke’s ideas and the surprising 
lack of attention which they have received are rightly stressed, 
but M. Rist passes over serious confusions in the “ principle of 
the reflux’ and in Tooke’s theories of long-period prices and 
of the trade cycle, while he does scant justice to Overstone’s 
penetrating analysis of the latter. Mr. Keynes T'reatise on 
Money is criticised in some three pages, and dismissed with the 
remark that “it may be said to have convinced nobody,” while 
the modifications introduced by Mr. Keynes in The General 
Theory are referred to only in a footnote. Other writers, includ- 
ing Wicksell, Marshall, Cassel and Hawtrey, come in for severe 
censure, often after only a superficial discussion of their ideas. 

Yet, in spite of these and other faults in detail, the book 
conveys a true impression of the main outlines of the history of 
economic theory, just as a picture may convey a truth about 
a landscape though it is quite inaccurate with regard to particular 
fields or trees. This artistic and subjective approach to history is a 
highly dangerous one, but the skill with which M. Rist has handled 
his brush, together with the reasonableness of his own views, has 
enabled him to produce an interesting and informative book. 

E. Victor MorGan 
Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Foreign Exchange. By F. J. Dockrer. (London: P. 8S. King. 
1939. Pp. xii + 326. 15s.) 


In his Foreword the author proclaims his belief that the 
rudiments of foreign exchange “‘ can be mastered by anyone who 
is able to perform simple exercises in arithmetic and is able to 
comprehend plain unadorned statements of fact.’ The rest of 
the book seeks to avoid theoretical discussion by practical 


demonstration, and to the reader who is not disposed to ask 
No. 198-9.—voL. L. U 
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searching questions the description which is provided of foreign 
exchange problems in their modern setting may be useful. The 
author frankly leaves theories to others, with, it is suspected, a 
strong notion that such inquiries are fruitless. The one occasion 
on which he appears to deal with the broader theoretical issues 
occurs in a chapter which rejects the purchasing-power-parity 
doctrine as inconsistent with the known facts. This particular 
chapter reads somewhat as a digression, and it does less than 
justice to the theory which it rejects. But, having raised the 
theoretical hare, the author might have been expected to follow 
the chase, and that he does not do. The reader may well ask 
what forces govern normal exchange rates, and he is not likely 
to be put off by descriptions of exchange controls and the 
artificial rates which thus come to be established. It may be 
suspected that if the author were forced to defend a theoretical 
position, he would fall back on the “ balance-of-payments ” 
doctrine, with many proper qualifications as to the significance 
of the statistical balances which are usually put forward. But 
when all the necessary qualifications have been made, the balance 
of payments only refers to the immediate forces which operate 
on the foreign-exchange market, and the argument will hardly 
be complete until some reference to the structure of prices has 
been attempted. Moreover, it is not sufficient to regard ex- 
change rates as being determined solely by demand forces, on 
the assumption that these latter are independent entities. 

The greater part of the book concerns foreign-exchange 
mechanisms and recent forms of control. Sometimes the treat- 
ment appears to be lacking in proper arrangement. Thus the 
discussion of clearing agreements precedes the discussion of the 
foreign-exchange difficulties of Germany, and that in tum 
precedes the discussion of methods of exchange control as intro- 
duced by debtor countries. This arrangement is not helpful 
to the reader who is not already familiar with the subject. As 
the author recognises, the exchange controls set up by debtor 
countries preceded the clearing agreements initiated by creditor 
countries and the latter can scarcely be explained without 
reference to the former. But if the reader does not push his 
criticisms too far, he will find the volume a convenient ex- 
amination of recent technical developments in the valuation of 
foreign currencies. 

D. T. Jack 
King’s College, 
Newcastle-upon-T yne. 
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The Voluntary Citizen. By Constance BratruwairTe. (London : 
Methuen. 1938. Pp. xix + 342. 7s. 6d.). 


Durine the present century there has been built up an 
extensive system of social services designed to lift the mass of the 
population out of poverty and to protect the standard of living 
of the ordinary man during the common vicissitudes of life. 
Before this development took place the man who for any reason 
was unable to provide for his own needs had recourse to no other 
source of assistance but the Poor Law and charity. The inter- 
esting question therefore arises as to the extent to which charitable 
effort has been superseded by the public services, and whether in 
the future it will become an anachronism. In this book, whose 
sub-title is ““ An Enquiry into the Place of Philanthropy in the 
Community,’’ Miss Braithwaite discusses this subject, and comes 
to the conclusion that, despite any likely extension in the 
social services, there will remain a place both for charitable effort 
and for the voluntary social worker. There are certain essential 
limitations on the power of the State to provide for its citizens. 
No democratic State can assume financial responsibility for a 
service unless the mass of the electors are willing to approve, 
or, at least, to give their tacit consent. Moreover, it has to 
confine its activities within the existing economic framework. 
It cannot, for example, provide allowances for unemployed persons 
which are higher than the wages such persons would normally 
earn, however true it may be that the lowness of the normal wage 
is a serious factor in creating poverty. Nor can it make dis- 
tinctions between citizens on the ground of their individual 
experience. It cannot, for example, argue that the unemployed 
professional man suffers more than the labourer on account of the 
steeper fall in his standard of living, and is, therefore entitled to 
a larger allowance. 

In charitable organisations, on the other hand, people are 
voluntarily offering funds to alleviate the specific misfortunes 
that have particularly aroused their sympathy, and they are not 
necessarily bound by any of these limitations. The members of 
certain groups often feel themselves under a special obligation to 
one another, and are ready to provide scholarships for the children 
of their own members or pensions for superannuated colleagues 
on a more generous scale than they would be ready to provide 
for the whole community. And however “ adequate” public 
provision comes to be, it is likely that such supplementary charities 
will continue to exist. 

But probably the more important scope of private charity in 
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a society in which social services were generously conceived would 
be in the experimental and controversial fields. A need, however 
widespread, is often not immediately recognised by the majority. 
Nor, if it were, would the best method of dealing with it necessarily 
come to light. It is only by the patient work, and trial and error 
of groups of people with unusually acute sympathies, initiative 
and social sense, that the right way can be slowly evolved. All 
the social services have gone through this experimental period, 
and it is valuable and important that they should do so. For 
democracy best expresses itself in the freedom of each section to 
attack the problem in its own way, until it can convince the 
majority of the community both of the need for action and of the 
value of its particular solution of the problem. 

The second part of the book is devoted to a statistical survey, 
which the author herself admits to be somewhat in the nature of 
an inspired guess, of the amount of money contributed to charity 
in recent years. As the greater part of charitable finance does 
not come under supervision by public authorities and the organ- 
isations are responsible only to those contributing to them, there 
is no means of gaining accurate information as to their funds. 
But the figures that Miss Braithwaite has been able to collect 
reveal some interesting and unexpected trends. It has often been 
stated that the charitable are no longer so generous as they used 
to be, either because they feel there is less need when, as tax- 
payers, they are already compelled to provide many amenities 
previously dependent on charity, or because the increases in death 
duties and income tax have left them less margin. This generally 
accepted view is not borne out by the facts. On the whole, 
charitable contributions and legacies have been maintained at a 
fairly steady level, and in the case of one big group of charities, 
the voluntary hospitals, have actually increased since the last war. 
But an analysis of the funds of the institutions themselves brings 
out the very interesting fact that an increasing proportion of their 
incomes is drawn from the payments of those who benefit from 
them. To a growing extent—and this is true particularly of 
medical and health charities—the organisation is providing a 
partly-subsidised service rather than a charity in the old sense of 
the term. 

In the last section Miss Braithwaite gives a detailed account 
of one service—that of district nursing—which is still dependent 
on charitable funds, and this provides illustrations for many of 
the points more generally discussed in other sections. Altogether 
this book breaks new ground and deals with many problems 
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concerning the relations of individuals to the State and to one 
another in a useful, balanced and stimulating way. 
GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 
Bedford College, 
London. 


The Unemployment Services. By Potty Hu. (London: Rout- 
ledge. 1940. Pp. 206. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts book was prepared for the Fabian Society as a report on 
the scope and adequacy of the services that deal with the unem- 
ployed, and is the first to attempt a comprehensive treatment of 
the subject. It is intended primarily as a critical survey of the 
existing provision made by law for the maintenance of those who 
are “available for work” but unable to find employment. Its aim 
is to suggest the alterations in that provision which it is reasonable 
to suppose that a Labour Government would be able to introduce, 
and it therefore limits its proposals to such matters as do not 
presuppose any radical reorganisation of the existing economic 
system. For this reason the author rejects the suggestion that 
there should be substituted for the present dual system of Un- 
employment Insurance and Unemployment Assistance a single 
non-contributory service, the cost of which would be borne by the 
State, on the ground that the enormously increased expenditure 
involved would be impossible to meet in the first few years of a 
Labour Government’s term of office without far-reaching changes 
in the taxation system. She fails, however, to see that one of the 
principal advantages to be derived from an insurance system is 
not the method of raising the funds which, as she rightly points 
out, can be severely criticised, nor even that, whether justifiably 
or not, it preserves the sense of social independence of the re- 
cipient of benefit, but that it has the great virtue of drawing a 
clear line of demarcation round the classes to be benefited. If 
benefits are restricted to contributors there is no need for any 
further investigation; there is no necessity to prove one’s em- 
ployability nor to submit to an examination of one’s private 
resources. With a non-contributory system one is faced with the 
alternative of a means test with its attendant miseries and its 
penalisation of thrift, or else with the likelihood of maintaining 
those who are not, in fact, reserves in the industrial army. 

There is a similar lack of realism in Miss Hill’s treatment of 
what is, probably, the most important problem to be solved in any 
system for dealing with the unemployed—i.e., the relationship 
between unemployment allowances and wages. In any economy 
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in which labour is not completely under authoritarian direction, 
wages are not merely the source of livelihood of the wage-earner, 
but the force which attracts workers into certain industries and 
pushes them out of others. The regulation which insists that there 
shall be a reasonable gap between the amount a man can be ex- 
pected to earn when in employment and the sum he receives when 
unemployed need not necessarily imply any belief that unemploy- 
ment is caused by lack of personal quality. Miss Hill is probably 
correct in contending that the vast majority of mature men 
prefer work to idleness, both on account of the monotony and of 
the loss of caste involved in prolonged unemployment. But the 
experience of the last twenty years has shown that the difficulty 
may be, not with the work-shy man, but with bodies of highly- 
qualified workers who have come to identify themselves with a 
particular industry and who, as long as the primary needs of their 
families are provided for, refuse to face the fact that complete 
and fundamental adaptation to a new occupation and a new 
environment may be demanded of them. The central problem 
that faces any system for maintaining the unemployed is that of 
providing for the human needs of the unemployed man and his 
family without at the same time so destroying the elasticity of 
the economic structure as to make it unworkable. 

On many other points Miss Hill has valuable constructive 
proposals to make. She offers an interesting criticism of the work 
of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee; she com- 
ments with justifiable severity on the unduly harsh treatment 
of women contributors to the Insurance Fund, and she gives 
cogent reasons for preferring a personal to a household means 
test in calculating Unemployment Assistance allowances. 

GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 
Bedford College, 
London. 


Unemployment and the Unemployed. By H. W. SmIncer. 
(London : P.S. King. 1940. Pp. x-+ 150. 8s. 6d.) 


Arter eight months of a war in which the full utilisation of 
our economic resources is considered of no less importance than 
the skill and courage of our fighting services, the number of 
unemployed at last fell below the million mark. -Apologists for 
the Government made great play with the fact that the figures 
of total unemployment are misleading, since they include a 
large body of persons who are only technically unemployed. 
On the day the count is taken there are, necessarily, thousands 
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who are moving from job to job or who have been temporarily 
‘stood off,” and of the remainder, a considerable proportion is 
not readily available for employment, since either their age or 
their previous experience renders them unfit for the jobs that 
are vacant. Mr. Singer’s brightly-written little book is, in large 
part, an elaboration of this statement. Not that it is a justifi- 
cation of Government inactivity—rather the contrary. Although 
it was written before the war began, the analysis of the many 
barriers which may interpose between a man and a job is equally 
relevant to-day, and the criticism of dilatoriness in breaking 
down these barriers is even more pertinent. Mr. Singer, in this 
part, adds nothing to our knowledge. Everything that he says 
has been said before, but he makes his points in an arresting 
manner that is likely to arouse the interest of the non-academic 
reader. 

When, however, Mr. Singer comes to deal with the indi- 
viduals who make up the unemployed, his first-hand knowledge 
of the out-of-work man and woman and his sympathetic insight 
lead him to make some illuminating comments. One of the 
most interesting facts to note in the recent discussions of un- 
employment of which this book is an illustration, is the way in 
which the attitude to this problem seems to have come full 
circle. Half a century or so ago, when a stream of books and 
pamphlets on the subject was coming from the printing presses, 
it was generally taken for granted that the chief cause of a man’s 
unemployment was some defect in personal quality. He was 
lazy or inefficient, or work-shy, or lacked initiative or the right 
kind of training, and so on, and the authors were concerned to 
devise methods for ensuring his moral regeneration. The pub- 
lication of Sir William Beveridge’s classic study focused atten- 
tion for the first time on the non-personal factors in unemploy- 
ment, and though Beveridge himself was careful not to under- 
estimate the importance of personal quality, the discussion 
during the following thirty years tended more and more to ignore 
it. In so many careful investigations into the causes of the 
fluctuations in the number of jobs available there has been the 
implication that men and women are so many pegs to be fitted 
into so many holes. The persistence of long-term unemploy- 
ment even during a period of industrial recovery and rising 
prosperity has tended to redress the balance. For, in order to 
explain the paradox, it became necessary once again to indi- 
vidualise the unemployed; to see them as human beings of 
different ages and different experience, who react in various 
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ways to a common situation. But there is this change in the 
discussion now from that of fifty years ago. We are no longer 
content to assume that the chronically unemployed man is a 
social outcast. Psychologists have given us more power to 
understand the diverse ways in which human beings try to 
protect their happiness and amour propre in adverse circum- 
stances, and we are beginning to recognise the need for sym- 
pathy and knowledge in tackling this problem. It is of little 
use to pour scorn and blame on the young man who has never 
done a solid week’s work in his life and who resists all our well- 
meant efforts to get him into a Training Centre where we hope 
he will learn a job. The first thing is to attempt to find out 
why he puts up such a resistance to a course of action which, 
to us, seems so obviously of benefit to himself, and Mr. Singer’s 
book is of real value in helping towards this understanding. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to point out that Mr. Singer’s 
publishers have done him a serious disservice. It is difficult to find 
any justification for charging 8s. 6d. for a book of this size and 
type. Such a price will prevent the book from getting into the 
hands of those people for whom the author undoubtedly intended 
it. Had it been issued at half a crown or less it could have 
done much to elucidate the problem for many who now will 
probably never see it. 


Bedford College, 
London 


GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


The Town that was Murdered—The Life-Story of Jarrow. By 
Ellen Wilkinson, M.P. (London: Gollancz. 1939. Pp. 
287. 7s. 6d.) 


IN spite of its title this is not quite so polemical a book as one 
might expect. As the sub-title indicates it is an attempt to trace 
the history of Jarrow, more especially from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to the present time. 

After a brief account of early Jarrow Miss Wilkinson deals 
with the history of Jarrow colliery. But her main interest is the 
story of the Durham miners’ struggles for better conditions and 
for the right to form a union. With the closing of the colliery in 
1851 the first period of capitalism in Jarrow came to an end. 

The second period began with the launching of the John 
Bowes—“ the new ship with the big idea’. This screw-propelled 
iron vessel was built by Palmer, then a young colliery manager, 
in order to meet the competition of the Midland Coal Mines with 
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the Durham pits in the London market. The greater speed and 
regularity of the John Bowes, compared with the old sailing 
vessels, ensured its immediate success, “ saved the London market 
for the coal-owners of the North East, and . . . laid the foundations 
of the iron shipbuilding industry on Tyneside.” Miss Wilkinson 
traces the rise of the shipyard set up by Charles Mark Palmer and 
his brother George on the site of an earlier shipbuilding yard, once 
the centre of the ambitious schemes of Simon Temple, “ Jarrow’s 
first capitalist promoter”. In her account of the rise and 
development of the shipyard and, later on, of the iron and steel 
works, started to feed the shipyard, Miss Wilkinson pays a just 
tribute to the genius and organising ability of Charles Mark 
Palmer. Not until she comes to the depression in the iron and 
steel industry does she criticise Palmer’s idea of ‘“‘ from ore to 
finished ship . . . the whole process to be under the control of his 
firm.” Indeed this part of her book will be considered by many as 
a striking example of the merits of private enterprise. If ever a 
man created a town, Palmer created Jarrow. 

During this period of its prosperity, 1851-1921, Jarrow grew 
from a town of only 3,500 to one of 35,000. So rapid a growth was 
bound to have evil consequences, and Miss Wilkinson gives a 
distressing picture of the want of planning, the bad housing, the 
inadequate sanitation and the lack of proper safeguards for the 
health of the community thus rapidly brought together. 

According to Miss Wilkinson there were two “ murderers” of 
this hitherto prosperous town. The first was National Shipbuilders’ 
Security, Ltd., which destroyed the shipbuilding yard; the 
second was the British Iron and Steel Federation whose opposition, 
it is asserted—in spite of the efforts of Sir Andrew Duncan to save 
the scheme—prevented the Vosper Salt plan for a modern, 
integrated steel works on the site of the shipyard from being 
carried out. To show how and why these two “ murders ” were 
committed is, of course, the main purpose of the book. 

To take the case of the shipyard first, Miss Wilkinson’s case 
is vitiated by the fact that she never squarely faces the serious 
position in which the shipbuilding industry in this country found 
itself in the later post-war years. For this, there is little doubt 
that unwise financial policy on the part of many of the firms was 
partly to blame, but not wholly. 1913 had been a boom year. 
To meet national requirements both during the war and in the 
immediate post-war years British shipyards had been greatly 
extended. So also had most foreign shipbuilding centres. When 
the slump came building capacity greatly exceeded the demand 
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for new tonnage. In fact the ports were crammed with laid-up 
ships. What was to be done? Great Britain, which in 1892-94 
built 81-6 per cent. of world tonnage launched, was in 1938 
building only 31-6 per cent. of it. The proportion of empty berths 
in British yards was very high. Quite obviously the industry as 
a whole had to be scaled down, and some yards had to disappear, 

Miss Wilkinson is entitled to make the point that the Jarrow 
yard should not have been one of them. Its reputation was a 
great one, its position admirable, and its workmen were among 
the finest craftsmen in the world. Palmer’s might have survived 
had not the company been faced with immense losses on its iron 
and steel works, and had its financial policy been more conservative 
in the prosperous war years. The fact remains, however, that in 
1930 the company received not a single new order and in 1933 
found that it could carry on no longer. It is idle to lay the blame 
for this on National Shipbuilders’ Security, Ltd. They were the 
highest bidders for the shipyard, and in accordance with their 
policy of sealing down the industry they closed the yard. It is 
possible that under a nationalised shipbuilding industry Jarrow 
might have been saved. It is certain that in that case some other 
yard or yards would have had to go, and other “‘ murders ” would 
have been thus committed. 

Much the same kind of criticism may be brought against 
Miss Wilkinson’s plea for the proposed steel works at Jarrow. It is 
easy to see now that in the national interests the scheme ought to 
have gone forward. And perhaps the Iron and Steel Federation 
ought to have foreseen at the time that the growing demand for 
steel would enable the output from Jarrow to be absorbed without 
undue difficulty. Nevertheless it is not fair to judge the Federa- 
tion without taking into account more fully than Miss Wilkinson 
does the position of the whole industry in the later post-war 
years. 

Miss Wilkinson has clearly been at great pains to acquaint 
herself with the main facts about Jarrow. The list of authorities 
she has studied is impressive, ranging as it does from well-known 
works to little-known pamphlets, and to press-cuttings. One slip 
the reviewer may~-be excused for pointing out. It is that the 
Unemployment allowance to the shipyard rivetter mentioned on 
p. 214 would, under the circumstances stated, be 27/6 and not 
8/-. 

H. M. HatiswortH 
London. 
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Labor and Democracy. By W. Green. (Princeton: University 
Press (Oxford University Press). 1939. Pp. x + 292. 
15s. 6d.) 


Financing Economic Security in the United States. By W. 
Wirners. (New York: Columbia University Press (Oxford 
University Press). 1939. Pp. x + 210. 17s. 6d. 


Tue AMERICAN Federation of Labor embraces the only body 
of American trade unionists which has been able to survive through 
American history. How the unionist has been swindled by such 
as insurance companies and private employment agencies, tricked 
by local authorities in the administration of laws like those of 
accident insurance, and violently deprived of life and liberties 
by employers who control courts and government, is a story told 
with rare poignancy by William Green, President of the Federation, 
in a book half autobiography, half analysis of the development of 
Federationist policy. His work offers us no new detail, but it 
does reveal very strikingly the character and philosophy of him- 
self and of the more conservative union leaders for whom he 
speaks. How powerfully the old individualism, outmoded since 
the New Deal, and the belief in a workman’s absolute and sacro- 
sanct right to his property—a job—-still live in their minds, we 
learn with startling clarity. To this sentiment must be traced 
the absence, even in 1932, of support by the Federation of any 
unemployment insurance or relief (Mr. Withers in his second 
chapter gives an admirable sketch of America’s reliance until 
then upon private charity and of the official experiments since). 
Green constantly emphasises how little time the Federation’s 
leaders felt able to devote to consideration of anything but the 
narrowest “‘ job-control ”’: to-day he opposes the National Labor 
Relations Board, and, through fear of official interference, wants 
(p. 192) to supersede it with a board of amateurs such as American 
history has already proved ineffective. Yet the Board has been 
the main pillar of official support for the labour movement, and 
has cleared the way for an unprecedented resuscitation since 
1935. But that resuscitation has taken place largely outside the 
Federation among the progressive unions now in the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations (C.I.0.), a group driven to secede by the 
old-fashioned complacency and egoistic grasping after power of 
Green and his clique. Green’s writing about himself fatally 
betrays these qualities; they have done much to divide the 
American labour movement. He hardly notices the C.I.O., 
except to repeat the usual misleading propaganda against it. 
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However, the Congress is a standing criticism of Federationist 
methods, and, sensitive to this, Green has had in his account to 
mask the latter’s failure to teach its rank-and-file political under- 
standing and to organise the semi-skilled during the unparalleled 
opportunities of 1932-35. He has had to mislead his readers 
about left-wing services to American labour (p. 129) and about the 
Federation’s attitude to labour legislation (pp. 121, 153). A few 
weeks ago Green was publicly supporting reactionary Congress- 
men and business interests in their persecution of the C.I.0. and 
New Deal progressives which, under the lie of “ investigating ” 
sedition, now rages viciously in the States. Green’s book reads 
like an-overture to the enemies of reason and democracy—a 
protestation of the harmlessness of the Federation and one more 
act of betrayal against the other half of the American labour 
movement, the C.I.0. 

In a book competently argued, and not overburdened with the 
immense factual material now available, Mr. Withers traces 
certain vital financial results of American individualism. The 
philosophy which produced William Green has so far exhibited 
“‘ considerable timidity ” (p. 188) in facing the test questions of 
unemployment and social insurance. In fact, the New Deal has 
constantly swung, since 1933, between contradictory policies— 
leaving the economically helpless to starve at the hands of 
bankrupt townships, or setting them to work on excellent and 
much-needed public works, such as the building of schools and 
hospitals or the collection and analysis of social statistics, at 
wages comparable with those that each applicant would earn in 
times of good private employment. Mr. Withers demonstrates 
how, by such dodges as hiding behind obsolete tax systems and 
raising the atavistic cry of State rights, the wealthy middle classes 
have gradually unloaded the financial burden of economic security 
on to shoulders least fit to bear it—the economically insecure. 
A sound security programme could easily be executed, without 
any unfavourable economic effects, if only the selfishness of the 
economically powerful—those very interests Green seems to be 
courting—did not stand in the way. The omens declare that at the 
polls this October the Republican Party will present a programme 
enshrining, if it disguises, the old selfish dodges. It is an attitude 
as socially provocative as it is economically unsound. Its per- 
sistence depends on the painful confusion of mind in which in- 
dividualism has left America, a confusion evident even in the pages 
of Mr. Withers when he calls relief according to need ‘‘ communism” 
(p. 16), and seems not to acknowledge the right to work as a 
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claim on the modern State. How many Britons who have not 
crossed the Atlantic are aware that half the Americans regard 
us as Communists, the other half as Fascists ? 

K. WHITE 


University of Liverpool. 


Does Distribution Cost too Much? By P. W. Srewarr and 
others. (New York Twentieth Century Fund. 1939. Pp. 
xvii + 403. $3.50.) 


Tuts book consists of two parts. The first half, “‘ The Factual 
Findings,” is compiled by Paul W. Stewart, J. Frederic Dewhurst 
and Louise Field: the second, which consists of a programme of 
legislation for the reform of distribution in the U.S.A., is signed 
by the Committee on Distribution of the Twentieth-century 
Fund, a body of nine business men, economists and social workers, 
including Professor Paul Nystrom and Stuart Chase. 

The descriptive chapters with which the book commences 
contain a wealth of well-digested and lucidly presented material 
concerning the organisation and cost of distribution in the U.S.A. 
While much of the information here presented is derived from the 
U.S. Census of Distribution, 1930, many other sources have been 
employed, and the result is to place in the hands of English econo- 
mists a well-documented summary of the major facts in a field of 
study where the voluminous character of the evidence has been in 
the past a handicap rather than an advantage to the student. Of 
particular value is the chapter on the governmental regulation 
of distribution, which presents a very interesting survey of the 
recent development of State and Federal Law. The section 
concludes with a category of reasons for high distribution costs : 
this chapter is extremely cautious and guarded, but its conclusions 
are none the less clear. 

“No one can know definitely whether or not the net results 
of the distribution system which we have today leave the balance 
on the asset side. . . . But it must be remembered that while 
competition in the technique of production almost inevitably 
reduces costs competition in distribution often increases them ” 
(p. 296). The avenues along which this tendency appears to 
operate are classified as the duplication of sales effort (selling first 
to retailers), the perhaps unjustifiable multiplicity of retail 
outlets and of brands, competitive advertising and the extension 
of secondary services provided by the retailer. A second group of 
operative factors are those concerned with the necessarily amateur 
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status of the retail purchaser, and a third those resulting from 
the actual degree of inefficiency with which certain branches of 
retailing appear to operate. 

“The programme” is based on three objectives which its 
sponsors consider fundamental to “the American system ”; 
free consumers’ choice, freedom of opportunity for the distributor 
and “‘a system of competition which, although not entirely free 
and untrammelled, should be regulated with two ends in view: 
(1) the promotion of the long-run interests of consumers and (2) 
the protection of the public interest; not merely to preserve the 
status quo, or defend the position of particular groups of dis- 
tributors ” (p. 348). Its proposals fall roughly under four heads. 
Firstly, those dealing with the provision of accurate and easily 
accessible information to the consuming public, both concerning 
the general data of retailing and, more importantly, the speci- 
fication of goods offered for sale; secondly, those dealing with 
the efficiency of the distributive processes: here emphasis is 
placed on suitable commercial education and the development of 
modern costing methods; thirdly, they recommend the extension 
of consumers’ co-operation, although the question of how this is to 
be done in American circumstances is, perhaps wisely, ignored. 
This section is, in fact, an expression of benevolent approbation 
rather than an integral part of the programme. 

The fourth set of proposals concern those laws which actually 
regulate distribution : they advise the repeal of the crop of State 
legislation which hampers inter-State commerce and imposes 
special taxation on certain types of business, notably the chain 
stores. They also propose “ the strengthening and more effective 
administration of existing laws designed to prevent and destroy 
private monopoly, to eliminate price-fixing, and to prevent other 
monopolistic practices,’ but, somewhat inconsistently, proceed 
to omit the recent regularisation of retail price maintenance 
practices on the ground that the change has only just taken place, 
which hardly seems an adequate reason, or indeed a reason at all. 
Jn fact, the ‘‘ programe ”’ reflects here, as it appears to do in other 
places, the somewhat wide range of personality and opinion which 
the committee represents. The book in general, however, is of a 
much higher standard of scholarship and authority than is usual 
when a group of “ men of goodwill ” collaborate. 

Henry SMITH 


Ruskin College, 
Oxford, 
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A Policy for British Agriculture. By the Rr. Hon. Lorp Appison 
of StaLLInBoROUGH. (London: Gollancz. 1939. Pp. 303. 
7s. 6d.) 


BecavsE of fear of a charge of ignorance of the needs and 
conditions of the industry, out of a very tender regard for the 
agricultural worker, and probably because of a nostalgia for the 
life some of them left behind them, the leaders of the Labour 
Party have long been very sympathetic to agriculture. They 
may fairly claim credit for important parts in the initiation of 
three major developments in agricultural policy: the beet-sugar 
subsidy, the wheat quota payments, and the first Agricultural 
Marketing Act. Lord Addison was the political sponsor of the 
last and one of the contributors to the ideas of, and sentiment for, 
the wheat quota. But in the political arena of the last ten years 
it began to appear that all parties would apply to agricultural 
policy the principle of continuity which is supposed to be applied 
to foreign policy. Otherwise, cynics have said that any party 
was willing to take ideas from any other’s book so long as they 
could be suitably disguised, or when for the moment the originators 
had ceased to use their ideas in propaganda. 

This book surveys nearly all the ideas and suggestions of 
policy which have been current since 1920, and it reviews from 
the point of view of development or of future policy the major 
changes in the relations of the State to the industry which have 
occurred since 1925. It is generally inspired by the sentiments 
most appropriate for those who would win political confidence. 
While on the whole it is faithful to socialist principles, it does not 
flaunt them before nervous readers. In a large measure it is true 
that the things which need doing in the equipment of land are 
beyond the scope of the individual occupier. The landlords have 
given it up. Only the State can do what is necessary. This is 
now accepted by men in all political parties. It is only necessary 
to find the method which will be just, practical and appropriate 
(pp. 66-7). 

Many of the “chestnuts” of agricultural propaganda are 
reproduced, including the story of the man who sent cabbages to 
market only to get less for them than the crates cost. The 
increase of nearly 50 per cent. in production of cabbages for 
human consumption is not related to the story. Naturally it tells 
part of the story of the “ decline in agriculture.” The increase in 
rough grazings is mentioned several times, but neither in text 
nor Appendix where the subject is treated is it stated that part of 
the increase is due to the discovery about 1920 of previously 
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unrecorded blocks of land. An agricultural population in a settled 
country which does not show decline in proportion to total 
population must be unhappy because it serves an unhealthy 
industry, but apparently no politician will ever give credence to 
the evidence before his eyes. Yet in a field in which his own 
scientific training provides safeguards, Lord Addison wisely says 
that he does not know how migration has affected the quality of 
the stock of people left behind. 

Nearly every politician in Europe, apparently, is willing to 
sacrifice human labour in order that the worst of land may be 
cultivated. It is difficult for a politician to believe that the dearer 
he makes labour for any industry the less of it will be used. 
** Agriculture is more than a group of industries. It is a life for 
men, women, and children,” says Lord Addison, without staying 
to consider that when he is describing the poor economic and 
social conditions of agricultural workers and small holders it is 
exactly that sort of life which agriculture provides. It is not 
likely to provide any other if politicians succeed in their efforts 
in “‘ turning people back to the land.” 

The book is simply, clearly and attractively written, and it is 
a spendid source of ideas on policy, particularly on the control of 
marketing, price regulation, land nationalisation and adminis- 
tration. It is a pity that a book so full of ideas has no index. 
Although it discards the ordinary forms of protection, it belongs 
essentially to the period of development of British protectionism. 
If the war lasts as long as we are told to expect, every national 
agricultural system of northern Europe will be put to the most 
severe tests and all agricultural policies will be in the melting pot. 
Although there is a tendency to think of agricultural policy as 
separate from the general economic policy of any nation, there 
is no practice which corresponds to the thought. Future agri- 
cultural policies must depend on economic and political con- 
ditions in the nation and the world at large, but some parts of this 
book will remain useful for future reference. In dedication and 
peroration Lord Addison expresses his nostalgia for the land- 
lite, a condition which is apt to blur the vision of realities but is 
fruitful in services. 

A. W. AsHBY 
University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 
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The Medieval Fenland. By H.C. Darsy. (London: Cambridge 
University Press. 1940. Pp. xvii-+ 200. 12s. 6d.) 


The Draining of the Fens. By H. C. Darsy. (London: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1940. Pp. 312. 21s.) 


Tus is one book divided for no good reason into two. The 
editor, Dr. Clapham, says anent John Wesley’s preface to the 1779 
edition of Wesley’s hymns, “It is not so large as to be either 
cumbersome or expensive”’; but 12s. 6d. added to 21s. makes 
33s. and a little more, and it must be assumed that the Fellow of 
King’s who wrote these books was informed by the Vice-Provost 
that he need not for conscience’ sake question the price, in view 
of the change in the value of money between Wesley’s day and 
ours. I will review these two books as though they were 
one. 

The outstanding fact of the medizval period seems to be the 
association of arable land with fishing and fowling, “ arable land 
for the food of the fisherman ” (p. 55)—more or less as we en- 
counter it in the early days of Prince Edward Island. And a map 
(p. 71), “The Fenland Intercommoning Villages,” shows group 
action for the enjoyment of the good, though limited pasture- 
lands. Medieval Fenland was not all fen. Cultivation, indeed, 
was “ extensive,” but “ lightness of settlement did not necessarily 
mean poverty of existence ’’ (p. 130). The massive parish churches 
of the area (and we are given photographs of Crowland Abbey 
church, and the churches of Walsoken All Saints and Terrington 
St. Clement) testify to the greatness of a.p. 1200-1500; but the 
forcible dissolution of the monasteries must have wrought havoc 
to the economy of the Fens. However, the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries is carried over to Chapter I of the second volume, 
with which I now deal. 

Dr. Darby’s treatment of this problem is unsatisfying. He 
has several strong paragraphs upon the disaster from the monas- 
teries’ point of view, and we expect him to work up to a really 
clear statement of the arguments for and against the monastic 
economy of the Fenlands, but he concludes disappointingly with, 
“The evidence does not permit any definite conclusion about the 
results following from the Dissolution of the Monasteries ” (p. 8). 
I cannot believe that the discussion can be taken no further; and 
it is highly important to economic history that it should be so 
pursued, because some of us at any rate suspect that the so-called 
decadence of the fifteenth century is the result of concentration 


on one aspect of English economic life—namely, wool-growing. 
No. 198-9.—vVOL. L. x 
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Dr. Darby, it is true, is primarily a geographer, but his lengthy 
treatment of the Domesday evidence really adds little to the 
argument (how rarely are isolated quotations from the Domesday 
Survey worth while !); and I would have thought that Chapter 
I of Vol. If should certainly have been the last chapter of Vol. I, 
and a long chapter at that, which gave us a picture of the whole 
economic scene in Fenland, including buildings and river traffic, 
in all the fullness possible, in addition to the detail of banks, 
sewers, etc. For it is the whole story of the Fenland which, the 
editor says, we are to look for. 

When the author reaches the period of Vermuyden, he is on 
ground where he is truly expert; and one’s only regret is that he 
has not released more of his store of knowledge, explaining to us 
the technique of Vermuyden, how much he brought over from 
Holland, and how his Fen enterprises compare with those in 
Axholme Marshes. One difficulty perhaps felt by the author is 
that there already exist standard accounts of the draining of the 
Bedford Level and other parts of Fenland. 

When Dr. Darby comes to the consequences of the draining- 
outfall difficulties and the lowering of the surface of the Fens, he 
brings us to the material which he has already summarised in 
his notable chapter in the Historical Geography of England before 
1800. Every word of this to the end of Volume II is of absorbing 
interest. ‘Two Plates, once seen, will always remain in the mind: 
Holme Post, showing the shrinkage of the peat-covered fenlands 
(facing p. 245) and that of Lakenheath, showing the Old Lode 
Windmill, the steam pumping-station (with brick tower), now 
disused, and the asbestos building which houses a Diesel engine 
of 1926. We thus have on one photograph the three generations : 
wind, steam, and oil. Numerous maps illustrate the point 
appreciated even in the Middle Ages, the distinction between the 
peat-lands and the silt-lands nearer the coast. It is perhaps un- 
grateful to ask for yet more maps, but one large control map at 
the end of the volume would have facilitated the interpretation 
of the sectional maps. 

There are a number of interesting references to the importance 
of the London market-to the Fenmen—the large sheep and oxen 
of South Lincolnshire, commended by Defoe in 1724, the trade in 
fish, carried alive by land carriage, the fowls taken in decoys, of 
which they sent up 3000 couple a week. As the poet said ‘‘ And 
London carriers whistle at his door ” (p. 175). This is eighteenth 
century; but with the agricultural depression of the 1870’s the 
London market again assumed a critical importance, now for 
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vegetables, fruit, and flowers. To us of the twentieth century 
North Fenland is Bulbland. 

Dr. Darby keeps rigorously to Fenland; but again I could wish 
that, perhaps by compression in the earlier volume, he had allowed 
himself some few lines in which to make contact with Coke’s 
Norfolk. For on p. 201, “Map of Reclamations around the 
Wash,” and p. 244, we are told about the great richness of Norfolk 
marshland. Coke on his rabbit-warrens and marshes in front 
of Holkham was engaged in the same noble work of land 
augmentation. 

Dr. Darby is uniformly kind to his authorities. He is grateful 
even to the false Ingulph in Volume I; and therefore it comes as 
something of a shock to find a really good passage from Cobbett 
introduced by the epithet “‘ the garrulous William Cobbett.”” But 
in everything that is connected with the technique of geography, 
maps, description and exposition of water problems, Dr. Darby 
writes like the master he is, and it only remains for us to commend 


and learn. 
C. R. Fay 
Cambridge. 


Jonas Hanway, 1712-1786. By J. H. Hutcutns. (London: 
S.P.C.K. 1940. Pp. 197. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts biography follows a clear plan. After a brief survey of 
his life, the chief philanthropies of Hanway are examined one by 
one: namely the Foundling Hospital, the Marine Society, the 
Magdalen House, the poor, and in particular, the poor chimney- 
sweeps. Finally we are taken back to London in Chapter VIII, 
“The Citizen of London,” where on September 25, 1786, he died. 

A bibliography is given of Hanway’s voluminous writings— 
he wrote from one to six books a year between the ’50’s and ’80’s; 
and many of the chapters are constructed in the form of facts, 
supplemented by the running commentary of Hanway’s own 
observations and proposals. The author’s particular contribution 
is illustration of Hanway’s points from the novelists of the 
eighteenth century. But the illustrations would have been more 
interesting, if they had been rather fewer and at rather greater 
length. Three or four times the author virtually repeats the same 
point about Dickens and Oliver Twist. 

The book is of interest more especially as showing the way to 
a new approach to the economic history of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries—namely, through population, society and 
social conditions. It draws attention to the documentary history 
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of the Foundling Hospital (R. H. Nichols and F. H. Wray, 1935), 
and a clearly useful book, which is unknown to the reviewer, 
Ernest Caulfield, Infant Welfare Movement in the Eighteenth 
Century, New York, 1931. In addition, we need good lives of 
Oglethorpe and Howard, and then we shall be reasonably equipped 
for a more detailed investigation of movements, and in particular 
of that interesting prelude to Benthamite reform, the humani- 
tarian movement of the eighteenth century. 

Hanway also links on to John Graunt and the interest in 
population. The “declension of gin is the rise of the human 
species in this island,” said Hanway. Ihave sometimes wondered 
whether other countries had their gin period, and whether gin 
was sui generis or merely one of the numerous collection of 
harmful intoxicants which western Europe at that time was 
consuming to excess. 

An interesting point in the life both of Thomas Coram and of 
Hanway is that their profession was connected with the sea, and 
this links them with James Cook, the greatest preventer of disease 
in this century. It would seem that men like these, with a wide 
experience of suffering humanity, could see the evils into which 
London was falling better than the great landlords or the authori- 
ties of local government. In his introduction Mr. Hutchins 
attempts a background, but it is too slight to carry the story, 
reading almost as material got up for the occasion. It is therefore 
to be regretted that the concluding chapter consists of barely four 
pages. A good conclusion would have put Hanway’s writings 
and accomplishments into the pattern of the eighteenth century, 
and left us with some of those big general thoughts which Dicey 
supplies in his interpretation of Benthamism in early Victorian 
England. The ubiquity of heavy infantile death, a feature which 
we of to-day find it so hard to imagine, is perhaps the key to the _ 
abuse of child labour in the industrial North. It was at any rate 
better than allowing the children to perish. Again some of the 
horrors of the press gang and transportation are explained, though 
not excused, by the desire of humane men to find something better 
than certain death. Hanway was a patriot as well as a phil- 
anthropist, a business man as well as a moralist; and therefore 
it is possible that he speaks for a much larger section of his 
generation than does an oddity and recluse like Jeremy Bentham. 

C. R. Fay 


Cambridge. 
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John Frost. A Study in Chartism. By Daviy Wiu_1I1AMs. 
(Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board. 1939. Pp. 
viii + 355. 10s.) 


John Frost and the Chartist Movement in Monmouthshire : 
Catalogue of Chartist Literature, Prints, and Relics, ete. By 
J. WARNER and W. A. Gunn. (Newport: Chartist Cen- 
tenary Committee. 1939. Pp. viii + 55. 5s.) 


Tuis biography adds materially to our knowledge of Chartism. 
It is a sectional study of Chartism in Monmouth and South Wales 
(a good appendix brings the movement together from this angle), 
and raises the thought that a parallel study of equal value could 
be written for Scotland with the Scottish Chartist Circular as a 
primary authority. John Frost is, of course, a familiar figure 
already ; for no story of Chartism can be written without reference 
to the attack on Newport in November 1839, which was his undoing. 
The author weaves this episode into the biography of Frost 
with refinements and amplifications that are sometimes of more 
than local interest. But the book would have been more valuable 
if the background of Welsh industrialism had been more firmly 
drawn. We are always in the text-books meeting with references 
to Homfrays, Crawshaws, Morgans and Guests, and we meet 
them here again; but all too briefly, except in the case of the 
house of Morgan, with whom, or rather with whose agent Thomas 
Prothero (the grandfather of Lord Ernle), Frost had a family feud. 
For he was a quarrelsome man, as well as a man of public spirit, 
and he courted rows. 

The young Disraeli shows up well. He was in the minority of 
seven against seventy which tried to get a remission of the 
sentence. The Whigs show up uniformly ill. In 1839, as in the 
Dorchester Labourers’ case, they were savagely illiberal, and 
Macaulay was at his fantastic worst throughout. But there seems 
to be a slip at one point. In reference to getting a ticket of leave 
for one of Frost’s fellow victims, we read “ the Whigs had now 
returned to office (1846), and the new Home Secretary, Mr. 
Gladstone, stubbornly refused even this small concession” 
(p. 309). Gladstone was secretary for the Colonies. 

Unless we are interested in the degradationsof politics (local and 
general), some of the early chapters are a trifle tedious, but no one 
will fail to be gripped by Chapter IX, The Aftermath, which tells the 
brutal story of Van Diemen’s Land. There is, however, one bright 
spot. For Zephaniah Williams, the next in importance to Frost 
of the deported Chartists, opened up the coal-mines of Tasmania, 
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and died in 1874 a successful industrialist. Frost came home, as 
soon as he could, via the United States (1855), and lived to the 
great age of 92 (1784-1877). He was, indeed, a man of indomitable 
spirit. Even the hostile author of The Rise and Fall of Chartism 
in Monmouthshire (1840) (hostile, that is, to Chartism) concedes 
his good qualities: “‘ an able and efficient magistrate, in manner 
mild and thoughtful, in tone pleasing and conciliatory.’”’ But the 
sight of misery and oppression drove him mad, and it is well for 
England that it did so. It would, perhaps, not be far wrong to 
describe Welsh Chartism as the offspring of religious dissent and 
a cruel poor law—the latter being common to English Chartism 
and the former the special contribution of Monmouth and South 
Wales. Frost, like Vincent, Lovett, Collins and Cooper, was on 
the side of moral force, but these were just the men who suffered 
imprisonment or worse; for they tried to lead and moderate the 
elements of physical force, and this gave the Government the 
chance it sought. 

The Catalogue, like the Life, has been prepared in connection 
with the centenary of Welsh Chartism. It lists, inter alia, 
pamphlets by John Frost, books relating to the Riots and Trial, 
and the general literature of Chartism; and will, of course, be 
indispensable to further research in this field. The compilers 
comment on the difficulties they had in getting access to a copy of 
The Life of John Frost, Esq., 1840. Finally, they found two 
copies, one in Sydney, N.S.W., which was photostated for them, 
and one in the Manchester Reference Library. Is this connected 
in any way with Edward Dowling’s Rise and Fall of Chartism in 
Monmouthshire (1840)? The Borough Librarian of Newport 
informs me that this is improbable. For Dowling was a local 
man, and the author of The Life from internal evidence 


apparently was not. 
C. R. Fay 


Cambridge. 


Colin Robertson’s Correspondence Book, September 1817 to Sep- 
tember 1822. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. E. Rica, 
assisted by R. Harvey Fiemine. (London: The Champ- 
lain Society, for the Hudson’s Bay Record Society. 1939. 
Pp. cxxx + 372. 21s. to subscribers only.) 


THe Hudson’s Bay Record Society has dipped again into the 
archives, evidently copious and lively, of the early nineteenth 
century, and has followed up the publication of the Journal of 
Governor Simpson with that of the Letter Book of his con- 
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temporary, and in some measure rival, Colin Robertson. The 
letters begin a few years earlier than the Journal and overlap it, 
but Robertson’s full career in the service of the Company 
extended over a much longer period. That story is not only 
fully told in Mr. Rich’s admirable introduction, but it is used to 
illustrate a whole period in the history of the Company and, 
indeed, of Canadian economic development. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company was at low ebb in the first 
decade of the nineteenth century. Management was unenter- 
prising, the market for furs in Europe had declined owing to the 
Napoleonic Wars, and the vigorous and often unscrupulous 
rivalry of the Canadian fur companies—newly amalgamated to 
form the North-west Company—pressed hard upon the more 
conservative institution. The year 1811, however, saw the 
beginnings of change. A new committee assumed control of the 
Company; Lord Selkirk founded the Red River Colony, one of 
those premature moves which are in the nature of prophecies 
rather than achievements, and Colin Robertson, the son of a 
Peebles weaver, who had been until lately a servant of the 
North-west Company, wrote to the Hudson’s Bay Company a 
remarkable letter suggesting the methods by which the Company 
might be reorganised and reinvigorated. His advice was, natur- 
ally enough, not adopted, but it must have made some impression, 
for three years later, after submitting a revised plan, he was 
himself dispatched by the Company to Canada on a mission of 
inquiry and reform. 

His immediate success was equivocal. His visit coincided 
with the dispersal of the Red River Colony and the “ massacre 
of Seven Oaks,” and an expedition dispatched by him to the 
Athabasca failed in its objects. But, as Mr. Rich judiciously 
observes, he had none the less “ achieved much, and, even more, 
he had revealed much.” He had initiated an “ aggressive ” 
policy towards the North-west Company (so aggressive, indeed, 
that he rifled the Company’s correspondence, imprisoned its 
servants, and was in turn imprisoned by them), he had made 
valuable criticisms of inefficiency and false economy, of routes 
and persons. He had the seeing eye which does not always go 
with the executive brain. It was no small feat of constructive 
imagination, for example, to view, in 1819, the country between 
Winnipeg and the Saskatchewan and write (in words which he 
perhaps put into the mouth of his friend and patron, Selkirk), 
“Here I will plant a colony, the climate and soil will nourish its 
roots . . . and its produce become so abundant as to force itself 
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a passage from the Winipic to the Atlantic.”” He took, further, 
a sympathetic view of the Indian, which was in advance of that 
of the trader of his day, and he had an unprejudiced appreciation 
of the merits of the French Canadian which few of his con- 
temporaries seem to have shared. 

But Robertson was not the man to put his own ideas into 
practice. That was left to the icily competent Simpson and to 
the committee, who brought about the amalgamation of the 
Company with its rivals, on terms which proved ultimately so 
much to its advantage. Indeed, as Robertson grew older, energy 
and vision seem to have yielded to mere extravagance and 
impetuosity. Simpson wrote him down as “ trifling and frivo- 
lous,’’ but Simpson was a jealous and exacting man. Robertson 
remained to the end of his troubled career full of schemes, 
generous, unsuspecting, good-natured, and inconsequent, but he 
fell more and more into the background, and his services to the 
Company received no real recognition. 

It must be confessed that he was a chaotic letter-writer, and 
without careful editing the thread of his adventures would be 
hard to follow. The letters have, however, their moments of 
vividness, not a little humour, and a certain charm which must 
have been part of the writer’s character, while the book as a 
whole, with its introduction, supplementary documents, and 
biographies, is a valuable guide to a tract of Canadian economic 
history which has not before been so minutely treated, as well as 
to the internal administration and financial problems of a great 
company trading overseas at the close of the Napoleonic Wars. 

MARGARET DicBy 
Horace Plunkett Foundation, 
London. 


A Hundred Years of Economic Development. By G. P. Jonzs and 
A.G. Poot. (London: Duckworth. 1940. Pp. 415. 18s.) 


TuE historical interpretation of the nineteenth century, more 
than of any other, must be an economic one. Never was man s0 
vonscious of his growing dominion over matter, and never did he 
so much glory in it; never, on the other hand, did material 
conditions exert so profound an influence on life and thought. 
Yet the ordinary reader who wants to know how this dominion of 
man over matter was attained, or the student who wants an 
introduction to his subject, will find only a few books which will 
give enough facts to carry conviction without being very long or 
difficult to read. A Hundred Years of Economic Development is & 
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valuable addition to the shorter books of this character, and those 
who are approaching economic history for the first time will find 
it an excellent introduction to Dr. Clapham’s much more compre- 
hensive work. 

The authors modestly disclaim any attempt to have written 
a complete economic history. “ We are concerned broadly with 
changes in the methods of producing wealth and distributing 
goods and services, and in types of organisation and forms of 
association developed for those purposes, in what appear to be 
the most important industries and trades.” They point out that 
they have deliberately omitted any account of such subjects as 
poverty and the poor law, and the development of economic 
doctrines, and that they have dealt only incidentally with public 
finance. They have also said little or nothing about public health, 
housing, social services or the economic effects of war. The path 
which the authors mapped out for themselves has, however, been 
followed faithfully and with resource. 

The first part of the book covers the period from 1840 to 1875, 
and deals with transport, agriculture, textiles, the coal, steel and 
engineering industries, credit and business organisation and 
working conditions. The chapters on agriculture and transport 
are especially readable. One is surprised to find so little on the 
course and effects of fiscal policy, other than the corn laws, but this 
may be due to the desire to avoid overlapping with Mr. Fay’s 
England From Adam Smith to the Present Day. Part Two carries 
the story from 1875 to 1914, corrects some very prevalent views 
as to the greatness of the Great Depression and contains, among 
other things, a very good chapter on industrial organisation. 
Part Three covers the last twenty-five years, and presents all the 
major problems of the present day in their historical setting. 
The changes in the relative importance of industries are well 
described, and again there is a very interesting chapter on 
industrial structure and organisation. 

At the end of the book one has the impression of having read 
an interesting, balanced and convincing narrative. The authors 
make considerably more use of statistics than is usual in a general 
work, and the result is an added precision which should be helpful 
to the serious student. In general, the figures are well chosen and 
strictly relevant, and they are so conveniently set out that they 
should not arouse the resentment even of the least mathematically 
minded reader. Finally, there is a comprehensive and very useful 
bibliography. 

A Hundred Years of Economic Development is that very rare 
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thing, an economic history written by economists for economists, 
and as such it should be widely welcomed and appreciated. 
E. Victor Morean 


Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 


The English Book Trade. By Marsorie Puiant. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin. 1939. Pp. 500. 16s.) 


At a moment when the whole future of European civilisation 
is uncertain, it is a relief to turn back to the history of the slow 
spread of learning, to watch its steady progress from century to 
century despite wars and cataclysms, and to reflect that (as 
Dr. Clapham is reputed to have said) “ civilisation is much tougher 
than most people give it credit for.” With such thoughts in 
one’s mind, one may read with infinite refreshment Miss Plant’s 
book. It is the book of an enthusiast. It is packed with learn- 
ing, but not the dreary learning of the over-informed. The 
history of books is not for her the means to impress a reader or 
to acquire a degree, but a passion which she wishes to share 
with others, and he will be a dull dog who does not respond to 
her interest in every detail of their production and sale from the 
time of the monastic book producers to that of the mddern 
sixpenny. 

It is in the lay-out of her work and the titles of her chapters 
alone that Miss Plant permits the skeleton of her economic 
analysis to become visible. Though her thinking and exposition 
are essentially concrete, the interest of the book springs largely 
from the fact that she is continually asking herself the questions 
that an economist would wish to ask: What was the demand 
for books? What was the division of labour? What was the 
structure of the industry? The size of the firm? The size of 
the edition? What were the limits imposed by existing tech- 
niques? What of the materials? What of the conditions of 
labour? These and other questions she answers first in regard 
to the manuscript book, next as regards the printed book in 
the period before the inventions of the end of the eighteenth 
century, finally as they relate to the age of mechanical printing. 

Much of what she has to tell was doubtless already known to 
the learned. But for anyone who, like myself, starts without 
any considerable handicap of earlier knowledge, every page has 
some new, entertaining and significant fact: the snobbery of 
the Italian Duke in the 1480’s who would have none of these 
new-fangled printed books in his library and the scribes who 
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solemnly made manuscripts from printed copy; the ridiculously 
small payments to authors in the seventeenth century before the 
establishment of copyright; the scarcity of type in the eighteenth 
century and the search of the rooms of Dr. Dykes at Oxford by 
two of his colleagues hunting for missing matrices and punchions, 
and finding an oyster-barrel full of Greek letters; the high cost 
of paper down to the time of the inventions of Robert and the 
Fourdriniers at the beginning of the nineteenth century; the 
curious system of partnerships, surviving well into the nineteenth 
century and reminiscent of those in the shipping trade, whereby 
rival publishers held shares of quarters, eighths, or sixteenths in 
books and bought and sold their interests in Marmion or the 
Lady of the Lake; the relation of the net bock dispute to the 
free trade issue, and the curious anomaly that what was virtually 
a victory for monopoly and price-maintenance over free com- 
petition was won on the battlefield of Marshall’s Principles of 
Economics against a party which had earlier been led by McCulloch 
and John Stuart Mill. 

The pedants will doubtless make their usual gleanings of 
irrelevant errors in a book packed from cover to cover with 
facts. For my own part I can only say that, where I could 
check her, Miss Plant made few if any slips (am I right in think- 
ing that the school-book prescribed in the Statutes of St. Paul’s 
and other schools under the name of the Bucolics of the Mantuan 
is equally well known to the school-boy of to-day under a slightly 
different title?). Her touch is as sure in the fifteenth century 
as in the twentieth. This is a book which every book-lover 
should read and from which every economist interested in indus- 
trial organisation can cull unending examples of the infinite 


adaptability of structure to circumstances. 
AusTIN RoBINsoNn 
Sidney Sussex College, 


Cambridge. 


Some Influences that Made the British Administrative System in 
India. By M. Rurunaswamy. (London: Luzac. 1939. 
Pp. 660. 21s.) 


Tuts book is an expansion of lectures delivered under the Sir 
William Meyer Endowment in Madras in 1937. It is timely, 
informative, and wise; and although full justice cannot be done 
to it except by one who has himself played a part in the Indian 
administrative machine, yet it is of direct importance to the 
student of Indian economic history. It challenges us to produce 
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in England an orderly account of English policy in India with 
special reference to the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries ; 
for it is here that the book is strongest. 

The book is timely. All serious students of the India volumes 
of the Cambridge History of the British Empire will admit that 
its chapters frequently assume an administrative background with 
which they are not familiar. A long chapter by this author would 
have improved the volumes beyond recognition. It is timely also 
in another sense, because it virtually says to Indian nationalism, 
“‘ This is what Englishmen in India have done for you. Can you 
do anything better. And if so, exactly what?’’ And one can 
guess that the author would have little patience with those facile 
planned economies which are so fashionable among young Indians 
to-day. 

It is informative. The author divides his long book in a way 
that is extremely logical. He takes the fundamental contacts of 
the British Government in India with Indian affairs—commerce, 
the army, land revenue, the frontier, the administrative machine. 
And inside each large chapter he traces particular devices, habits, 
traditions from almost the beginning to almost the end. Thus 
the main topics memorise themselves. We are not constantly 
under the necessity of making cross references. This leads, 
indeed, to some repetition, and the later pages of the book might, 
with advantage, have been pruned and more carefully edited. 
The misprints here are sometimes sufficiently numerous to puzzle 
and delay the reader. 

It is wise. And it is wise because it is fair. The author gives 
praise as well as blame; and for that reason the blame when it 
comes is the more convincing. It sets the episode of the Indian 
Mutiny in a new light, and points out the very great mistake which 
England probably made in deliberately confining recruitment 
after 1857 to the Punjab and the North-west. Again, in treating 
of land tenure, the author brings into line the three rival systems 
—zamindari, ryotwari, and village—and shows the idea behind 
each of these systems, functional landlordism, direct contact with 
tle individual cultivator, and group responsibility. 

The author’s first interest is in the machinery of administration, 
and therefore it is for India a study on the same plane as that 
which an American scholar has recently given us for the Navigation 
Laws.! Both are primarily concerned to ask, how did the 
machine work? And in this connection Mr. Ruthnaswamy says 


1 Lawrence A. Harper, The English Navigation Laws, Columbia University 
Press, 1939. 
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neatly, “‘ from the beginning to the end the government of the 
Company was a government by record ”’ (p. 73). The study of 
the machine, however, is not at the expense of personalities. We 
realise in chapter after chapter the greatness of the great Viceroys 
and Provincial Governors. The author himself is not of the 
Punjab, but he pays a just tribute, tinctured with some just 
questioning, to the Punjabisation of the Government of India. 
Any student of the Co-operative Movement in India could add a 
long paragraph by way of supplement to this. 

The English administrators of India were at once Englishmen 
and workers in India and they derived their ideas from their 
experience in India, but they brought with them frequently the 
atmosphere of the homeland, and sometimes a specific model, as 
for example Sir Charles Napier, who organised the police of Scinde 
on the model of the Royal Irish Constabulary. Again, in making 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, the administrators of the 
day were undoubtedly influenced by the landlordism of England, 
which they thought could be reproduced in Bengal. The fortunes 
of the Bengal cultivators would have been better if more attention 
had been paid to the absentee landlordism of eighteenth-century 
Ireland. 

The last chapter is headed, ‘Social and Political Ideas forged 
by the Administration.” But it is hardly with ideas that the 
chapter is in fact concerned. It supplies valuable information 
concerning the subsidy system, paramountcy, and forced labour, 
but the information is not theorised. Indeed, one feels that in 
this last lecture there is something of an anti-climax. It is as 
though the administrative machine of India had taken the specula- 
tive heart out of the writer and forced him to provide a lengthy 
minute. 

There is no index. The author, it may be felt, having pro- 
duced 660 pages, could not face any more. This is much to be 
regretted. In the absence of an index, it would have been wise, 
surely, to provide a detailed analysis of the contents, but the 
author allows us neither. Had there been an index, one of the 
most interesting citations would have been Rome, for again and 
again the analogy of Imperial Rome is introduced, sometimes 
tellingly, sometimes in rather hasty fashion. It is, however, an 
aspect of the problem which must have often occurred to the 
classically trained administrators of the Indian Empire, and 
especially to that great classical scholar, the Marquis Wellesley. 

C. R. Fay 


Cambridge. 
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India and Imperial Preference. A Study in Commercial Policy. 
By BatakrRIsHNA Mapan. (London: Oxford University 
Press. 1940. Pp. xxiv + 279. 10s. 6d.) 


No more passionate debates have taken place in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly in recent years than those on the trade 
agreement between the United Kingdom and India concluded 
at Ottawa in 1932. Ratified provisionally for a period of three 
years, the feeling against it, partly due to the genuine appre- 
hensions mentioned by Dr. Madan that the omnibus agreement, 
with its long schedules of preferences on imports, hindered the 
conclusion of suitable trade treaties with other countries, but 
from which far wider political considerations were by no means 
absent, found expression in the Assembly in March 1936. A 
resolution recommending its termination was carried by a narrow 
majority, but it was not until three years later that it was replaced 
by a new agreement. That also found no favour with the 
Assembly, but it was approved by the Council of State and 
came into force on April 1, 1939. 

Dr. Madan’s exhaustive investigation into the working of 
the Agreement from 1932-33 to 1936-37, the last year for which 
complete figures were available when he wrote his book, shows 
that there has been little justification either for the high hopes 
entertained by the advocates of the Agreement or for the bitter 
fulminations of its opponents. After a careful analysis of the 
trade figures, he comes to the conclusion that the total positive 
difference to Indian exports resulting from the Ottawa preferences 
on Indian exports to the United Kingdom amounted in 1936 
to no more than approximately £14 millions, and that in previous 
years it was considerably less. He admits that so many un- 
certain factors enter into the calculation that it is no more than 
a cautious guess, but it is an intelligent guess, and there is no 
reason to dispute his view that the direct benefits to India were 
of modest magnitude and that the main justification for the Agree- 
ment from the point of view of India lay in its value as a measure 
of insurance against potential losses in that country’s most 
important market. As he points out, in days of freer trade, 
such gain as there was might well have been completely set off 
by losses in other important markets caused directly or indirectly 
by the preferences; in the existing conditions, the definite gain 
was certainly larger than the strictly incidental or avoidable 
loss. 

In all the debates on the Agreement in the Indian Legislature 
its opponents laid great stress on the burden imposed on the 
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Indian consumer by the preferences on imports from the United 
Kingdom. Dr. Madan proves conclusively that this has been 
of an almost insignificant order—not more than a little over 
£100,000—though to this must be added the “cost” of the pre- 
ferences on cotton manufactures and steel granted not as a result 
of the Agreement, but as part of the policy of discriminating 
protection. He considers that the new Agreement, in which the 
scope of the preferences on Indian exports to the United Kingdom 
remains substantially the same, whilst Indian preferences to 
the United Kingdom are confined to those heads of imports in 
which the keenest competition is met by United Kingdom ex- 
porters, is, on the whole, a fair deal, especially as it includes the 
reciprocal arrangements in regard to the export of raw cotton 
and imports of cotton goods. These had remained outside the 
scope of the original Agreement, but form an integral and vital 
part of the new one. 

Had it not been for the outbreak of war, there can be little 
doubt that this eminently sane and dispassionate study of a subject 
which has aroused intense controversy in India would have done 
much to allay the political prejudices which have, from the outset, 
prevented a realistic consideration not only of the Ottawa Agree- 
ment, but also of the whole question of Imperial Preference in 
its relation to India. As things are, it seems probable, to say the 
least, that the Ottawa Agreements, with many other economic 
landmarks, will not survive the present cataclysm, and that 
Dr. Madan’s chapter on “The Future Outlook” will require 
to be entirely rewritten. His book is reassuring evidence that 
India has at her command the services of economists who can 
render valuable help in advising on the way in which she should 
adjust herself to a new and, let us hope, better world. 

F. Noyce 


Principles of Economic Sociology. By D. M. GoopFretiow. 
(London: Routledge. 1939. Pp. xx + 289. 12s. 6d.) 
land, Labour and Diet in Northern Rhodesia. By Auprey I. 
Ricuarps. (London: Humphrey Milford. 1939, Pp. xi 

+415. 30s.) 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS have long held the view that the theoretical 
framework required for an understanding of the economics of a 
Western community should be equally applicable to primitive 
communities. In particular, it should be possible to test the 
psychological assumptions of the economist by seeing whether 
they hold in less complex communities. Mr. Goodfellow has 
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attempted this task in a survey of Bantu culture, and comes to 
the conclusion that there is a certain naivety in the economist’s 
outlook. We can observe, in Bantu society, the balancing of 
utilities against disutilities, the equi-marginalisation of returns and 


the maximisation of profits—in fact, economising is carried out . 


with perhaps greater care and accuracy than in a Western com- 
munity, where the failure to economise correctly in the field of 
collective decisions by the State is only too conspicuous. But we 
do not find the equilibrium coming about by the competing pulls 
of individuals armed, as it were, only with their own particular 
private utility schedules. It is, of course, individuals who 
exercise wants and make decisions, but these are socially determined 
in such a way that the individual must be regarded as acting in 
every case for a group, and he is a member of many groups—while 
acting for his family he is also acting for his wife’s family, and so 
on—he is at one and the same time not merely an individual 
with a few trifling entirely private wants of a fluctuating and 
evanescent character, but also, and more noticeably, a permanent 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Since every individual, in con- 
sidering the disposal of resources, is therefore making decisions 
based on his estimate of the needs of other persons rather than on 
his own needs, we require as our basic psychological assumption 
not the actual utility schedules of individuals, but the individual’s 
estimate of the comparative utility schedules of a number of 
individuals. If economists had first been trained as anthropolo- 
gists, they would, it might be argued, have taken as their basic 
psychological assumption this interpersonal comparison of utilities, 
and they would have found when they came to study Western 
society that the case is no different, even though the effective 
groups are usually smaller. The housewife balances the needs of 
herself against those of her husband and children—the husband 
balances the utility of a drink to him against his estimate of the 
utility of a new toy to his daughter, or the disutility of a few 
hours’ overtime against the utility to his wife of a permanent wave. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer decides to remove so much 
from the rich and to hand it over to the poor, his behaviour is in 
no way different from that of any member of the community 
making any of those decisions that determine the economic 
course of events. 

While much of the value of Mr. Goodfellow’s book lies in his 
elaboration and illustration of the above theoretical point, the 
book is also a useful guide to Bantu economics, and serves the 
further purpose of guiding anthropologists in their investigation 
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of the economics of primitive peoples and the interpretation of 
their data. 

In sharp contrast to Mr. Goodfellow’s work, we are given in 
Dr. Richards’ study a detailed investigation of one particular 

_ aspect of the culture of one particular tribe, the Bemba of Northern 

Rhodesia. This presents, with encyclopedic thoroughness, the 
results of an investigation into the problems of the production 
and distribution of food. Since the utilisation of the greater part 
of the economic resources (labour, capital and land) of the Bemba 
are consciously orientated towards the final goal of food consump- 
tion, we find in Dr. Richards’ account a fairly complete picture of 
the whole of a tribal economy. It therefore constitutes a not 
unimportant document for the study of interested economists. 
Particularly to the welfare economist is the work of value, since 
Dr. Richards has been at pains to extract those data best fitted to 
enable the dietician to assess the adequacy of the diet in question 
in rendering possible a healthy life (while, conversely, it throws 
light on the adequacy of the given diet in promoting the efficiency 
of the economic organisation which happens to be devoted to 
supplying that diet). Faced inevitably with scantiness (amounting 
almost to “ scarcity ’’) in natural resources, capital and technical 
knowledge, the adaptation of the social structure economically 
to meet this position seems to be remarkably appropriate. 

Further anthropological investigations of this specialised kind 
may show (even if the idea runs counter to widely held beliefs that 
have come to be taken as natural assumptions) that it is rational 
economic considerations rather than the intrusion into economic 
life of magico-religious prohibitions and precepts that primarily 
shape any primitive social structure, and that “ class interests ” 
play perhaps a less influential part than a superficial survey of 
primitive culture might well suggest. 

W. E. ARMSTRONG 


University College, Southampton. 


The Economic Causes of War. By L. Rossins. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 1939. Pp. 124. 5s.) 


Proressor Rosstns has in his brief essay taken a large and 
complex subject, and it is hardly surprising that it is not more 
adequately treated. But to the constriction of space there is 
added a constriction of treatment, in the conception of the subject 
rather, which it would have been well to avoid, The essay 
purports “‘ to explain the part played by economic factors in the 
No. 198-9.—voL. L. Y 
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causation of modern war.’ In this it is hardly successful; it ig 
more concerned to refute the Marxist and socialist interpretation of 
modern war in terms mainly of economi¢ factors. 

It may be agreed that these writers have by no means made the 
best of their case, that they have tended to over-simplify and 
exaggerate certain factors (e.g., the financial) in the concatenation 
of forces making for war. But there is here no recognition of the 
service rendered by these writers in drawing attention to, and 
aiding our understanding of, this subject of such importance for 
modern society; nor is there any sign of appreciation of the 
strength of their case, however inadequately presented. 

Professor Robbins investigates a number of cases in which 
capitalist interests have been involved in the precipitation either 
of war or a crisis which might have brought about a war. His 
conclusions, with the typical exception of the Boer War, for he is a 
Liberal, are, as might have been expected, negative; and, on his 
view of the case, rightly enough. I am not sure that the Boer 
War ought not to be excluded too. For the examination rests on 
an altogether too narrow view of the argument, and of the way to 
go about examining it. The subject is one of historical causation 
and the right arrangement of historical factors in that process, 
Professor Robbins goes into some half a dozen cases. A really 
satisfactory analysis would have to rest on a great many more, and 
a more subtle view of historical causation. Any historian could 
have provided him with more cases—our own commercial wars of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for instance. But that 
is beside the point. 

The point is that the whole concatenation of factors is much 
more complex; wars are overt conflicts of power, and economic 
power is fundamental in the social process. The part played by 
economic factors in the causation of war is, then, more normally an 
indirect one; but it is none the less effective for that. Let us take 
the case of the German industrialists who, according to Professor 
Robbins, were “ silly enough ” to subscribe to Nazi party funds. 
It may be presumed that they knew their own business better than 
Professor Robbins. Peace and social democracy were thoroughly 
bad for the capitalists of German heavy industry: they were 
being ruined by it. The Nazi victory saved them. Armaments 
and the heavy industries boomed, and they prospered. It may be 
that they were not envisaging war, or deliberately planning it; 
that only happens as a consequence. 

The Marxist and socialist theory, I take it, is that under the 
existing system with the immense power-groups of monopolistic 
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capitalism, with political and state institutions under their control 
(instead of the other way round, as Professor Robbins seems to 
think), with all the conflicts that that gives rise to, war is 
inevitable. The occasions of wars will naturally be political or 
diplomatic in character, demands upon Serbia, upon Poland, etc. 
But that does not mean that war is not the consequence of conflicts 
in social structures of certain kinds, economic in character. 

It follows that if the conflicts endemic in these social structures 
are conducive to wars, then the essential thing is to subjugate them 
to common order, to bring these powerful, irresponsible groups, 
the ‘‘ overmighty subjects” of the modern state, under public 
control. Professor Robbins repeats the cliché that socialist 
control would only exacerbate such conflicts and make them 
worse. There is no evidence to show that that would be the case. 
That Professor Robbins’ case is indeed a weak one may be seen 
from the crux of this argument on the “ Wars of a National 
Socialist World ”’ (pp. 94-5), where he refuses to see the distinction 
between National Socialism—which might more properly be 
described as National Capitalism—and Socialism. Under the first, 
group interests are given a monopolistic position at the expense of 
the community as a whole; ‘socialism implies public control of 
such power-groups in the interest of the community. The first is 
by nature national; the second implies international order, for 
which the large measure of common interest between the working- 
classes of the world provides a foundation. The elimination of the 
worst conflicts implicit in monopoly capitalism, the subjugation of 
the search for ‘“‘ private ”’ profit as the motor force to that of the 
public interest, the removal of that destructive impulse which is 
the group-appropriation of power in the latest phase of capitalism 
—should considerably increase the chances of peace in a more 
securely organised international order. To slip the argument 
against national socialism, where it does apply, and use it against 
socialism, where it does not, is rather disingenuous, to say the 
least. 

For what Professor Robbins is looking for is the root of our 
present discontents, and how toremedy them. He finds it, rightly 
enough, in the existence of independent sovereign states. (No 
recognition that this discovery has been a commonplace of socialist 
thought since Marx.) Professor Robbins exposes the weak point 
in his case when he says on his last page : ‘‘ It was not denied that 
the existence of independent sovereign states was itself capable of 
further explanation.’’ If he explored a little further, he might find 
the explanation of something more specific, more relevant to his 
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essay, the relation of national state-sovereignty to the power- 
factors which in the present phase of capitalism are most operative 
in causing modern war. 

It remains only to pay a tribute to the lucid and effective style 
which Professor Robbins commands as an economic pamphleteer. 

A. L. Rowse 
All Souls College, 
Oxford. 


Feeding the People in War Time. By Sm Jonn Orr and Davin 
Lussock, Macmillan. ls. 6d. 


Some of the sentences in this book, published two or three 
months ago, read strangely to-day: ‘“‘ The wars of the past were 
fought by armies and were lost or won on the battle-field. This 
war is very different ; it will be lost or won in the homes of the people,” 
“ The danger of an overwhelming defeat in a Blitzkrieg is passed,” 
“ The health line of the Home Front may become as important as the 
Maginot line.” Yet though the events of the last weeks have 
made some sentences out of date, they have strengthened the 
main argument of Sir John Orr and Mr. Lubbock. This argument 
is that food policy in war-time should be based on science, not on 
habits of malnutrition, that food production in war-time should 
be adjusted to such a policy, and not enslaved to farming custom. 
The main obstacle to such reforms lies in the conservatism of 
consumers and farmers. This obstacle is now likely to be swept 
away by the necessities of war; we cannot afford any methods 
other than those which are most economical of our resources. 

In its broadest terms the food policy advocated by the authors 
divides food into two main classes: essentials and trimmings. 
Milk, vegetables and potatoes, as the protective foods needed to 
supply essential vitamins, and bread, oatmeal and fats as 
economical sources of energy, should be supplied without rationing 
at subsidised prices, so as to bring an adequate consumption of 
them within the means of every class; sugar also, it appears, is 
to be subsidised. Other foods—meat, bacon, cheese, tea, coffee, 
cocoa—are trimmings to be supplied without either rationing 
or price control. The authors estimate that about two-thirds 
of the total expenditure of each person on food will be directed 
to the subsidised essentials and one-third to the trimmings. As 
an organ for securing a co-ordinated scientific treatment of food 
policy in war-time, they suggest formation of a small Food Council 
of men with knowledge of food supplies and food requirements, 
free from administrative duties. 
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The first half of this policy is obviously wise: it is an 
extension of the breadstuffs policy of the last war, dictated by 
the “newer knowledge of nutrition ’—i.e., of vitamins. The 
second half, of leaving the unsubsidised foods to find their own 
economic price level without rationing is less wise; it would lead 
to such foods being absorbed by the wealthier classes in a scramble 
to maintain customary diets. Rationing in war-time of foods 
such as meat or bacon or tea which the public, in spite of nutrition 
experts, will insist on buying, but which it is not possible or 
desirable to maintain in full supply, is inevitable. The authors’ 
dislike of Government control carries them too far here, as it 
does in the suggestion that if wholesale prices are fixed, retail 
prices can be left free. Price-fixing in the experience of the last 
war must be price-fixing at all stages. 

These, however, are minor points. The general argument of 
the authors for basing war-time food policy on science rather than 
farming custom and wasteful habits of nutrition admits of no 
answer. 

Two interesting points are made incidentally in this study of 
war-time feeding. The first is the marked improvement of 
nutrition between 1913 and 1937-38. “‘ We were a better fed 
nation at the beginning of this war than we were at the beginning 
of the last’’; ‘‘ Conditions were improving so rapidly that 
another ten or fifteen years might well have seen the end of the 
sordid story of poverty and malnutrition.” The other point is 
the warning thrown out against excessive credence in reports 
about food shortage in Germany. Such studies as the authors 
were able to make give in their view no evidence that malnutrition 
was more prevalent in Germany than in other large countries. 

W. H. BEVERIDGE 
Oxford. 


How to Pay for the War. By J. M. Keynes. (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1940. Pp. viii + 88. 1s.) 


THE main features and probably even the detail of Mr. Keynes’ 
plan for war finance will now be familiar to the readers of this 
JouRNAL. It can indeed be said that his scheme, already after its 
first sketch was published in The Times last November, and still 
more after the appearance of the present pamphlet, was received 
with more than sympathetic interest by economists in this 
country. After Mr. Keynes had acknowledged that “‘in war we 
move back from the Age of Plenty to the Age of Scarcity ” and 
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that “‘ the Age of Scarcity has arrived before the whole available 
labour has been employed,” the difference which had so long 
separated him from the more “ orthodox ”’ economists had dis- 
appeared and any contribution to the burning problem coming 
from him was certain of the closest attention. Even so, however, 
the unanimity with which his proposal was approved by econo- 
mists and the fact that neither serious criticism of the basic idea 
nor a real alternative was offered are a remarkable tribute paid 
to the author by his colleagues. It is unfortunate that in the 
existing conditions this practical unanimity of the experts could 
not find adequate expression. With so large a proportion of the 
economists of the country in Government service, and thus 
prevented from publicly expressing opinions on questions of 
policy, it may not be out of place for the reviewer here to record 
his personal impression that, so far as the main outline of 
Mr. Keynes’ proposal is concerned, this unanimity was almost 
complete. 

Well known as the leading ideas of the proposal are by now, 
it may not be altogether unnecessary briefly to re-state the 
reasoning which leads to it in a way slightly different from that 
employed by Mr. Keynes. Excluding inflation as an instrument 
of deliberate financial policy, the amounts required for the finance 
of the war must be raised by taxation and genuine borrowing, 
To obtain them entirely from the rich is literally impossible. As 
Mr. Keynes shows, even if their incomes were levelled down to 
that of the lower middle class (more precisely to £500 a year), the 
result would provide only two-thirds of Mr. Keynes’ modest 
estimate of Government requirements of five months ago—quite 
apart from the resulting ‘“‘ widespread breaches of existing con- 
tracts and commitments which would considerably reduce taxable 
income.” Even a flat reduction of all incomes to £250 a year 
would only just suffice to produce the approximately £1000 
million of revenue for which Mr. Keynes was then seeking (pp. 
24-5). It is clear, therefore, that a substantial contribution must 
come not only from the income groups under £500 a year, but also 
from those under £250. To obtain this by taxation is regarded as 
politically impossible. Nor would it necessarily be equitable. 
While it is inevitable that the lower-income groups should make 
some contribution now, it is not necessary that they should 
sacrifice once and for all the part of their income they must at the 
moment give up. Hence the plan for ‘deferred pay.”’ What it 
amounts to in effect is that the poorer classes should merely 
advance what cannot be raised now from the wealthier classes, 
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the sums so advanced to be repaid out of continued higher 
taxation of the latter after the war. That the comparatively 
poor must make their contribution to the material costs of the 
war is not a matter on which we can choose. Whatever plan we 
adopt, it cannot be avoided. If we let matters drift, inflation 
will hit them even harder, and the poorest hardest of all. The only 
choice we have is whether or not the inevitable sacrifice of the 
poor shall at least give them a share in our future income. 

In view of these considerations, it is somewhat surprising that 
the proposal has not been more enthusiastically received by the 
representatives of the working class. Here the explanation 
probably is that although fairly simple, and explained by Mr. 
Keynes with the lucidity of which he is capable as so few others, 
the dilemma which we have to face is still too complicated to be 
easily grasped by the man in the street. More surprising, however, 
must appear the objections, raised from different quarters, against 
the compulsory character of the savings imposed by the scheme. 
They seem to overlook that the “ deferred pay ” is a substitute 
for taxation which must bring in the sums required, even if it 
means a drastic reduction in standards of living, and that to 
leave this to the voluntary decisions of the individual is about as 
reasonable as to substitute voluntary contributions for taxation. 
It seems that Mr. Keynes is unquestionably right when he writes 
that to say “ We shall depend on the voluntary system ”’ is another 
way of saying “ We shall depend on inflation to the extent that is 
necessary.” 

In the full exposition of his plan in the present pamphlet Mr. 
Keynes combines his original proposal with a scheme for family 
allowances and a qualified support of a system of “ iron rations.” 
Although the former may superficially appear as a suggestion for 
social reform at a time when we can least afford it, and while it 
would actually add to budget totals, it may in fact prove an 
important instrument in war finance. When it becomes essential 
that even people in very low income groups should curtail their 
consumption, and when this is brought about partly by a rise in 
the cost of living, any measure which relieves those who would 
suffer more than the average will decrease the pressure for higher 
money wages, and thus ease the position. 

At the time of writing the pamphlet, Mr. Keynes, as most 


? When Sir John Simon in his budget speech explained that ‘‘ the reason why 
taxation is put on a compulsory basis is that so few people make taxation con- 
tribution voluntarily,’’ this in no way proves that we can rely on voluntary 
savings so long as the number of savers is large ! 
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other people, was still comparatively optimistic about the extent 
to which such a reduction of consumption would become necessary 
and even hoped that for the class with incomes under £250 a year 
no serious reduction of aggregate consumption would be required. 
His main concern was still to prevent an increase of private 
consumption, so that at least all the increase of output could serve 
for war purposes. Retrospectively all the concrete figures 
mentioned by him appear extraordinarily mild ; and what we have 
learned since makes, as Mr. Keynes himself says in comparing his 
suggestions with what had been done in France, his “ careful and 
humanitarian arguments and apologetically mild proposals sound 
pitiful and weak.” Considering the state of public opinion at the 
time, they were, however, bold—unfortunately too bold to be 
accepted. It is instructive to compare Mr. Keynes’ figures with 
those of the lamentable budget presented by Sir John Simon a 
few weeks later. Mr. Keynes contemplated an additional war 
expenditure (taking £900 million as peace-time expenditure) of 
£1950 millions,! of which only £900 million was to be raised by 
borrowing—a sum which his careful estimates of voluntary 
savings, of proceeds from the realisation of foreign assets, and of 
depreciation funds, makes appear just feasible without inflation. 
Sir John Simon in his budget visualised additional war expenditure 
of only about £1770 million, and left £1432 million to be raised 
by borrowing. The difference between this latter figure and 
Mr. Keynes’ corresponding £900 million is almost the whole £600 
million which Mr. Keynes had proposed to raise in the form of 
“deferred pay.” And since there is little reason to suppose that, 
without inflation, voluntary savings can be increased to anything 
like that amount, the adoption of Mr. Keynes’ plan would have 
solved the main problem which the budget left open. 

What is its significance now, when we are faced with an 
annual expenditure probably 50 per cent. higher than that con- 
templated by Mr. Keynes, and a gap between expenditure and 
revenue increased by about £1000 million? It is probably clear 
that by itself it can no longer solve our financial problem, as it 
might have done on the scale of expenditure of three months ago. 
Even if we take into account the increase in money incomes which 
has already taken place, and contemplate higher scales than those 
proposed by Mr. Keynes, it can scarcely be made to yield more than 
10 or 20 per cent. above the estimate given by him. It remains, 
however, one of the most potent weapons which we possess when 
it has become doubly necessary to curtail consumption of all 


1 Including £100 million for the family allowances. 
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classes. Mr. Keynes has never claimed that there were no alter- 
natives—only that they were even less pleasant. He mentions 
that “‘ for example, a retail sales tax of 50 per cent. or a wage 
tax of 20 per cent.” or a correspondingly heavier income tax 
would be no less drastic and no less effective. In the present 
situation these are probably no longer alternatives. We shall 
probably have to employ all, or at least most, of these methods 
simultaneously. 

There are many other things in this little volume which would 
deserve special attention, or rather which, if attention had been 
paid to them in the proper quarters, might have spared us many 
difficulties and prevented much groping in the dark. Among them 
is the discussion of the relation between borrowing and inflation 
which one hopes will be read and re-read, the considerations 
on rationing, and some such brief but pregnant remarks as 
that a 100 per cent. excess profits duty “is not advisable in 
practice because it would deprive those, who would nevertheless 
remain in control of their businesses, of any incentive toward 
economy.” 

There remains one point where the reviewer wishes to add a 
word of explanation on his own behalf. Mr. Keynes has incor- 
porated in the present exposition of his plan the proposal of a 
capital levy as a means of repaying the “ deferred pay ”’ after the 
war, and he mentions that the reviewer was the first to suggest it 
in this connection. What I wish to point out is that the purpose 
for which I proposed it was very different from that to which Mr. 
Keynes intends to put it. I was, and still am, afraid of the 
consequences of such large amounts suddenly (or even, as Mr. 
Keynes now proposes, in a series of instalments) released in cash, 
and particularly so when the decision as to the time and form of 
this release is likely to become the subject of political agitation. 
I suggested, therefore, that, in order to avoid cash repayments 
on a large scale, the holders of the blocked balances should be 
given equity titles in the productive capital of the country, and 
that the capital levy should be used to transfer an appropriate 
portion of these titles to a kind of giant holding company, 
who would in turn issue shares to the holders of the blocked 
balances. 

Mr. Keynes wants to use the capital levy to finance the cash 
repayment. His view about the desirability of such cash re- 
payments as a means to combat a post-war depression, as well as 
my belief that they are undesirable, are both based on the 
assumption that in the conditions after the war the receivers will 
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be likely to spend most of the money soon after they receive it, 
In this we may, of course, both be wrong. But if we are both right 
in this common assumption, there remains a fundamental differ- 
ence with regard to the purpose of the capital levy. This difference 
can, however, be left over till Mr. Keynes feels that we have 


returned to the Age of Plenty. 
F. A. Hayex 


London School of Economics. 

















NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


WaAR-TIME SAVING AND SPENDING—A District SURVEY 


THE purpose of this survey is to throw some light on saving 
and spending attitudes and habits among the population in 
war-time. The two areas reported on here—Islington, selected 
as a representative London borough, and Coventry, with its 
marked arms boom—probably are two extreme cases. Research 
now being started in other areas will help to provide a wider 
context. 

In Islington, for every working-class family whose income 
had increased there were roughly three whose income had de- 
creased and three whose income was the same. Thus, taking the 
rise in the cost of living into account, the great majority of 
Islington families were being forced below the standard of living 
they were used to in peace-time. In Coventry, nearly half had 
increased their income; of the rest, 32 per cent. had the same 
income as pre-war, 20 per cent. had less. Asa pointer to war-time 
change, therefore, Islington results were largely negative. But 
in Coventry there was plenty of opportunity for increased 
spending, or saving, or both. 

Smart clothes in the streets, prosperous-looking homes, 
busy public-houses, crowded shops, long queues outside the 
cinemas, gave an air of vitality and affluence to Coventry, now 
grown to a city of a quarter of a million inhabitants, and increasing 
at the rate of 400 new inhabitants a week. But to anyone with 
any experience in the economics of a working-class town, the 
crowds and the spending were not on a scale to equal the very 
high income levels attained by a large proportion of the population 
since the speed-up began. Money was flowing freely, the shops 
were well stocked with goods; but spending was not what one 
would expect from the size of the pay-rolls. 

At the same time, although Coventry led ‘the country in 

1 The survey, made in May and June 1940, has so far been carried out by a 
team of five, under the guidance of a sub-committee of the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, by whose permission it is now published. A 
random sample of households was interviewed. In Coventry 500 households 
were visited, a sample of about 1 in 130, men and women being interviewed in 
equal numbers. Inquiries were also made from a number of key people in the 


town, for whose help and patience, at a time when everyone was intensely 
busy, I am extremely grateful. 
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National Savings, the secretary of the town’s National Savings 
Committee insisted that they were not doing as well as they 
ought to be. During National Savings Week, which occurred 
while our unit was in the town, there was an increase of 104 per 
cent. on the previous week’s figure for savings, as compared with 
a national increase of 67 per cent. Presumably, therefore, a lot 
of money was put into Savings during this particular week that 
had previously been devoted to other purposes, and this tendency 
to diversion was also presumably greater in Coventry than in the 
rest of the country. 

The real problem, as far as Coventry is concerned (and the 
problem is similar for other centres with large masses of new 
employment at high wages), is that when spending is added to 
saving it does not convincingly add up to the total of earnings. 
Some explanations of this anomaly will appear in the course of 
this report. 

Family Incomes. 

Both in Islington and Coventry the income of the families 
interviewed was investigated. In Islington people were asked 
directly what their income was; as a check on this they were 
asked for the occupations of earners and for sources of unearned 
income, if any. Owing to difficulties in getting a reliable answer 
to the direct income question, in Coventry, we simply asked the 
occupations of earners with exact hours worked and sources of 
unearned income, if any. We also made inquiries in the town 
from reliable and well-informed sources; with their help we 
were able to estimate with reasonable accuracy the family 
income. 

Assembling the sample into income groups, we get the follow- 
ing results :— 














Per capita income.? Islington. Coventry. 

£4 84 £8 &  * % 

— to 1911 : , . 34 8 
® ©, 7 Oe ‘ ° . 45 9 
110 0,,1 1911 : ° . 15 17 
200,2 911 - a . + 16 
210 0,,2 19 11 1 14 
3 00,3 911 1 11 
310 0,,3 19 11 -— 9 
40 0,4 911 _ 6 
410 0,,419 11 —- 5 
5 0 0Oand more ‘ : ; i 5 

Numbers included ‘ ‘ (266) (314) 





1 The combined earnings of the family, together with any unearned income, 
divided by the number in the family, children of school age and under being 
counted as half an adult. 
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Those interviewed were also asked if their income was more, 
less or unchanged in relation to pre-war income. Dividing 
the Coventry results into those whose incomes were more and 
those whose incomes were less or the same, we find :— 











a Income Income less 
Per capita income. aan on Gn-anaax, Total 
ged. £28. d. A % % 
— tol 1911 ‘ ‘ 4 6 31 18 
200,33 911 ‘ a R 60 55 57 
4 0 0 and more ; : 34 14 25 
Numbers included 4 . ; (171) (143) (314) 











These figures are for working-class families only. In Coventry 
12 per cent. of our sample was judged to belong to A or B class.! 
No estimate was made of the family incomes in these groups, as 
there was not enough information about them. We can, however, 
regard as reasonably likely the statements made by people in 
these groups as to whether their income was more, the same or 
less. For the three class groups we find :— 

















| 
Class : A ond B, | S | vg + 
/Q* /O° o° /Q° 
Income more . ‘ ‘ ‘ 35 | 51 | 45 48 
Income the same . ‘ . 35 | 30 | 38 32 
Income less . . 2 ; 30 19 17 20 
Numbers included : (46) | (294) | (54) (394) 





On this showing the non-working class families have suffered 
more and benefited less from the war than working-class families 
in Coventry. It must be remembered that for the past six weeks 
Coventry workers have been working altogether exceptional hours. 
Factory staffs, as opposed to workers, in most cases are not receiv- 
ing overtime payments, though they probably receive a bonus. 

Reasons given for an increase of income were in the following 
categories :— 





Percentage of those interviewed 











Reason. with increased incomes. 
Overtime.  . | 66 
Increased wages : 50 
Change of job ‘ 4 
Re-employment ‘ , ; 4 
Increased number earning . aa 4 
Numbers included . ‘ ‘ (190) 
1 Classification used in Market Research : 

A Upper Class 

B Middle Class 

Cc Artisans 

D Unskilled workers. 
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And reasons for decrease :— 





Percentage of those interviewed 





Reason. with decreased incomes. 
Earner(s) called up _ . : : 29 
Affected by trade 2 = . 28 
Change of job . . ‘ 15 
Illness . ‘ ‘ 10 
Unemployment . ° ‘ ‘ 5 








A large proportion of those whose income had increased 
gave as reasons both overtime and increased wages. It is possible 
that others omitted to mention the increased wages they had 
received in the form of a small cost-of-living bonus. 

In our whole sample the proportion who said they had had 
an increase, either of wages or through overtime, was 45 per cent, 

On the basis of present piece-work and overtime rates, the 
following is an expert’s estimate of average weekly earnings in 


Coventry :— 


Skilled men on production ‘ £8 to £10 
Semi-skilled (e.g., — operator) £7 to £9 
Tool-maker . . 

Unskilled (Labourer) ‘ ‘ . & 

Youths . . ; ; . Upto £3 
Girls. ‘ P , , . £3 and upwards, 


Workers in shadow factories are earning sums on the top side of 
these figures. Here are some actual earnings for the week 


ended June 13 :— 














& ws «. Hours 

Millwright (nights) . ; ‘ : 8 16 6 702 

~ (labourer) ; : ‘ 512 8 63} 
Carpenter ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ 7 65 9 67 
Bricklayer . ‘ . ‘ ; 5 7 4 51} 
Chargehand . ‘ . . ’ 10 16 8 68} 
Tool Turner . : ; P 9 5 6 66 
Chargehand (nights) ‘ ; 2 12 6 6 704 
Aero Turner (nights) : / ; 10 9 3 63} 
Labourer . . ; ; 6 13 11 73 
Skilled female . ; ; ‘ 478 60 
Unskilled female . ; ; ‘ 216 2 464 
Youth (17) ; ; 1i7 1 38 
Youth (18) (Aero work) ; 6 6 2 70 





Certain highly skilled groups, like the coppersmiths and 
tinsmiths, may earn £12 for a 65-hour week, while others equally 
skilled are earning less. Semi-skilled workers and men new to the 
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industry (including youths of eighteen) are in many cases earning 
large figures. Stories are told like this : 

“A chap who was in a totally different industry until 

September has gone into engineering. He now does seven 


nights a week and is earning £13 to £14.” 
(Probation Officer.) 


“ An Irish cinema employee went into an aircraft factory. 

He earned £10 9s. in his first week, though he knew nothing 

about machinery. He told his former employer he only 

did 35 minutes work a night. He hoped to avoid income 
tax by sending £6 to his mother at Belfast.” 

(Cinema Manager.) 
At the same time it was pointed out by people who had 
been in responsible positions in Coventry during the last war 
that earnings then were relatively much higher. 


Saving. 

In Coventry 54 per cent. of our sample said they were saving, 
as compared with 8 per cent. in Islington. A few people who said 
they were not saving, later in the interview revealed that they 
were in fact saving, so that the percentage actually saving was 
57. This figure is exclusive of people who were making weekly 
payments to clothing clubs, sick clubs, insurance policies, or 
superannuation funds, without saving in any other way. 

People were asked whether they were using any of fifteen 
possible methods of saving, whether they had used them before the 
war and, if so, whether they had stopped any of them since the 
war, and whether they were saving more or less by these par- 
ticular methods. 








A and B, Cc, D, Total, 
Class : % % o/ o/ 

O° O° /o* /0* 
Saving Certificates . ‘ . 38 20 9 21 
Savings Group te ‘ 31 26 17 25 
Defence Bonds . ‘ : 7 1 -- 1 
Trustee Savings Bank. ‘ 9 7 2 7 
P.O. Savings Bank . : . 17 22 6 19 
Co-operative Savings Bank 2 8 2 6 
Banking Account . : 39 9 2 12 
Building Society . ; : 11 3 — 4 
PrivateSaving . . . 4 17 6 14 
Clothing Club . : 5 + 13 20 13 
Sick Club . ‘ . : 9 50 28 42 
Life Insurance . . , 57 70 54 68 
Endowment Policies . ; 20 37 19 32 
Cther Clubs and Insurances. _- 12 2 9 
Superannuation > ‘ 11 15 — 12 

umbers included ‘ 5 (46) (54) 
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It will perhaps be easier to see the significance of these results 
if we reduce the methods of saving to four main categories: (1) 
National Savings, including Savings Certificates, Savings Groups, 
and Defence Bonds. (2) Banking Accounts, including Post 
Office Savings Bank, Trustee Savings Banks, Building Societies 
and Co-operative Savings Bank. (3) Private saving at home. 
(4) Clubs and Insurance, including clothing clubs, sick clubs, 
life-insurance policies, endowments, superannuation, etc. The 
proportion of families saving by any one of these methods is then 
found to be as follows :— 








Same | 
Classes | Class C, | Class D,| MoT | or less | Total, 
A and B, income, | jncome 
Oo o/ o/ o/ o/ : o/ 
70° 70° /0* /o° /o* /0* 
(1) Natéonal Savings 57 41 20 50 31 40 
(2) Banking Accounts 63 40 13 44 35 39 
(3) Private Saving . 7 17 7 16 13 14 
(4) Clubs and Insur- 
ance . ‘i 72 89 63 85 84 85 
Numbers included. | (46) | (294) (54) | (190) | (204) | (394) 























These figures show that saving through public institutions 
is higher in B class and lower in D class, while private saving and 
payments to clubs and insurance are higher in C class than in 
either B or D class. They also show that those with increased 
earnings are relatively more drawn to saving through National 
Savings than to other forms of saving, in which they differ less 
markedly from people with unchanged or decreased earnings. 

Turning now to the change in methods of saving since the 
war, we find that of people using each of the four main alternative 
methods the proportion using each method to a greater or less 
or similar extent is as follows :— 





| (1) (2) (3) (4) 
National | Banking | Private | Clubs and 

Savings, | accounts, | savings, | insurance, 
%, %, o% 9 

















/0 /o* 

Saving : More RC? Ga 17 32 1 
Less . ; 2 27 37 2 

The same . e ‘ 7 56 31 97 
Numbers included i" 3 (158) (155) (57) (333) 





Thus we see that National Savings has shot up since the 
war, that other forms of public saving have decreased more often 
than they have increased, that there has been a considerable 
increase in private saving, and that clubs and insurance are 
substantially unaltered, 
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We can further compare these changes of method among 
those whose incomes have increased and those whose incomes have 


remained unchanged or decreased. 




















| More i income, Same or less income, 
o/ 
/O° 
4 (ay | (2) om a | @)| Ml] e |] @ 
Saving : More 96 2 | 44 | 1 | 86 | 12 | 20 1 
_ 1 4 26 53 2 
The same . | 4 35 98 10 62 27 97 
Numbers included ar (95) (84) (31) |(162) | (63) | (71) | (26) | (171) 











From this it appears that increased private saving is mainly 
to be found among those whose incomes have increased. This 
agrees with evidence from many sources, that in Coventry, 
and especially in families which are earning sums far larger than 
they have been used to, there is a tendency for people to accumu- 


late cash. For instance: 








(1) A man said that he was keeping his cash at home 
because he thought it was safest there. (Chief Health 
Visitor.) 

(2) There is a lot of scrap cash about—people are keeping 
their money at home. (Morris Motors Wage Clerk.) 

(3) There is loose money about. In our bedding depart- 
ment people come in and put £15 down, even when they had 
no special idea of buying beforehand. (Manager of big 
store.) 

(4) Skilled worker, earning £6 to £7 a week, had £30 


burgled from his house on the eve of his marriage. (Labour 
Manager at big works.) 
(5) Bad news has aggravated withdrawals, e.g., the 


invasion of the Low Countries, the Belgian capitulation, 
the French capitulation. Each time a number of people 
have withdrawn sums of from £10 to £20, for the purpose of 
having it by them in case of dire necessity. This has con- 
tinued for three days after the initial shock and then eased 
off. (Secretary of largest Coventry building society.) 

(6) Many keep cash in their houses. (Shop steward.) 


Similarly one of the men interviewed said : 


“I’m keeping some cash by in case of emergencies. I 
think there are many people doing this, but the average 
Coventry worker would not be holding more than £10 in his 
pocket.” 


Another man said that he knew of a young boy who had never 
No. 198-9.—voL. L. Z 
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had a pound in his pocket before and was now keeping £15 to 
£20. He explained his own motives for keeping cash : 
“ It’s a little bit of solid comfort. You need it by you 
for emergencies. I remember the last war, and I’m afraid 
of the terrible inflation there will be after this one. So I’m 
keeping the money by, and if I see a good pair of shoes [ 
shall buy them. It may help to keep my feet dry when I’m 
in the bread line later on.” 


We shall see some further evidence of this attitude below. 

Saving by weekly contributions to clubs or insurance policies 
is not regarded as “ savings” either in Coventry or in Islington. 
In Islington we find that 80 per cent. of the families interviewed 
had insurance policies. In Coventry, as we have seen, 85 per cent. 
pay insurance or club contributions. In both places this is a 
majority habit practically unaffected by the war. 

People were asked how much the family contributed per 
week in death and endowment policies. The amounts were 
distributed as follows :— 


Per cent. 
Up to 11d. , ‘ , a-S 
ls. to ls. lld. . ; : . 219 
2s. to 2s. Ild. . : ‘ . 24 
3s. to 3s. lld. . , , . 1s 
4s. to 4s. lld. . ‘ ; . 10 
5s. to 5s. lld. . ‘. . ; ej 
6s. to 6s. lld. . F : ;' 
7s. to 7s. lld. . , ; : 5 
8s.and over. , ‘ — 
Number included. ‘ . (241) 


There has been a tendency for people to divert money into 
National Savings which would have gone into banking accounts, 
Post Office Savings Bank, etc. 38 per cent. of the National Savings 
by B class people were diverted in this way, and 22 per cent. of 
C class National Saving. 

The forces of propaganda and social imitation favour National 
Savings as against other saving methods, and they favour also 
the Savings Groups as opposed to private purchase of certificates. 
As we saw, intensive propaganda in National Savings Week 
doubled Coventry’s savings for the previous week. The main 
response here was from Savings Groups in the factories. Post 
Office returns (representing private purchase of certificates) 
were doubled. Savings Bank returns were about the same as in 
the previous week. 
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The secretary of the Coventry Economic Building Society 
said that savings through the society had gone up phenomenally 
in the last war—in this war they were disappointing, and were 
in fact gradually decreasing. 

The Savings Groups in the works have certainly been extremely 
successful. All the big firms have them. Of the small firms and 
shops only 25 per cent. have Savings Groups, largely owing to the 
heavy book-keeping required. 

In the factories, the workers’ welfare representatives are 
responsible for collecting savings stamps. These men are elected 
—quite separately from Trade Union machinery—and as there 
are usually several candidates up for election, some prestige is 
attached to the job, which involves a good deal of work. Generally 
it is a man who has been there for some years. His personality 
is important in deciding whether people join Savings Groups. 

Of those interviewed, 107 people gave their reasons for join- 
ing Savings Groups. Fifty did so for patriotic reasons, e.g. 
“to help the country’; twenty-four said they were providing 
for a possible lean future, and twenty-three said they did so 
because the firm had asked them to or because everyone else did. 
The rest did not know, or said, ‘“‘ It was natural.” 

Here are some answers :— 


(1) “I’ve got a little extra increase, and I think I’m 
justified in giving some back to the country.” 

(2) “‘ Well, I suppose I ought to be patriotic and save to 
help them win the war, but I did join to help my wife when 
I’m unable to help myself.” 

(3) ‘‘ Well, as a matter of fact I had rather a lean time, 
and I thought it was up to me to provide for when it comes 
along again.” 

(4) “‘ Well, we were asked to. And of course when the 
chap came round he said if it didn’t go into the National 
Savings Group it would mean a lot of taxation.” 

(5) “ I signed an agreement on the Ist January by which 
the sum would be stopped from my wages each week for the 
Savings Group. I thought if I signed I wouldn’t be tempted 
—because I don’t see it.” 


On the other hand, the shop steward previously quoted 
said :-— 


“I don’t believe in letting the firm know what I do with 
my money, so I don’t go in for Savings Groups. I get 
Savings Certificates on my own. 

“Last week I got some because it happened to be 
Certificate Week or something. I heard it on the wireless 
and read it in the news.” 
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Similar comments from people interviewed :— 

(1) “The men at work don’t like saving with the firm, 
as they think it’s kind of nosey parkerish, and they don’t 
want the firm to know what they are doing.”’ 

(2) “‘ They brought them out in the last war and people 
bought them. Don’t expect it will be any good now, though. 
I’d rather be like the man in Yorkshire who was found with 
£15,000 on him, and keep it on me.” 


Spending. 

Those whose incomes had increased were asked what the 
extra money had been spent on. Half of them said that it had 
been absorbed by the extra cost of living. If they had a margin, 
they said it had been spent on a variety ofitems. Most frequently 
mentioned was clothes. This and other answers were given in 
the following proportions :— 


Clothes. P . . . 100 
Rates, rents, taxes, debts . . 95 
Home and garden : , . 86 
Food 7 ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 76 
Saving ; ‘ ; : . 66 
Pleasure . ‘ ; : . 82 
Allowance to relatives. ‘ . 24 


Observation in Coventry’s main streets showed a high pro- 
portion of people wearing new clothes. The manager of Coventry’s 
largest store reported that sales were 30 per cent. up on last year, 
while the number of customers was up by 14 per cent. This 
showed, in his opinion, that apart from the increase in prices, 
individ.al customers were buying more things. In this par- 
ticular store prices had been increased by the bare minimum, by 
deliberate policy. 

He thought that much of this was ‘“ forward buying’ 
rising market. In his words :— 


> 


in a 


“‘ Every time there is a broadcast to warn people of a 
coming shortage, there is a rush next morning. I know 
people with enough toilet paper and paper doilies and 
serviettes to last-them four years.” 


Carpets, sheets and blankets were selling extremely well. 

The City Treasurer thought there was a lot of wasteful spend- 
ing on food. The Health Visitor said that money was going 
on foods such as strawberries and peas, which at that time were 
expensive; and stories were told of working-class customers 
paying 7s. 6d. for fancy cakes. 
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In our sample, 62 per cent. said there was no food they were 
getting less of than pre-war, while 45 per cent. said there was no 
food they were getting more of. The general impression was 
that people were living as nearly as possible on the same diet 
as they had been used to in pre-war days—in contrast to what 
we found in Islington. Rationing, however, has made it im- 
possible for them to maintain exactly the same diet. It has led 
more than half to buy more of various foods, in most cases 
as substitutes for rationed foods, viz :— 


Mentions. 

Sugar substitutes : 106 
Condensed milk . , ‘ . 60 
Golden syrup ° ‘ ‘ . 14 
Saccharine & glucose . , . 12 
Jam and honey . . ‘ . 10 
Sweet cakes, chocolate, &c. . — 

Meat and bacon substitutes : 75 
Tinned foods , ‘ ‘ . 23 
Eggs .. , . . — 
Cheese . , ‘ , — 
Offal, cooked meat, &c. . «i 
Fish . ‘ ‘ ‘ P — 

Butter substitutes : 72 
Margarine . ‘ ; ‘ . 64 
Lard . ‘ ‘ 7 , y= S&S 

Other foods people were buying more of included :— 
Mentions. 

Potatoes. ; , ; . 25 
Green vegetables . ; : . 24 
Cereals and porridge. ‘ . 16 
Milk . ; ; - : . 14 
Bread ‘ ; ; ; . 8 
Rice . : : . , ; 6 
Fruit ‘ ; ; ; 7" 
Health drinks ‘ : ; . = 


The people we talked to were not conscious of excessive 
spending. As one aircraft worker put it :— 

“ We're not extravagant, but perhaps things that we had 
to go without before the war we get now. But we're not 
extravagant now.” 

There was a belief that shops were charging specially high 
prices to customers whom they knew to be earning big money. 
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For the 52 per cent. of Coventry’s people whose income was the 
same or less than before the war, the increased cost of living has 
made economy inevitable. Food and clothes tie at the head of 


the list :— 
Food ; . ; ‘ . 100 
Clothes. , , ' . 100 
Entertainments . : ‘ , 82 
Smoking . ‘ , . . 49 
Car or motor-bike : , . 
Holidays . , ‘ , » 
Drink ‘ P ‘ ; ; 
Fuel . ‘ . . ; ; 10 
Home ‘ , . ‘ 10 


We must now consider other ways in which to make up 
Coventry’s budget. 

Partly, the bigger pay-rolls are paying for previous poverty. 
Newly employed people, especially labourers and D class, and 
workers who have recently switched from short-time to overtime, 
are now repaying arrears on rent, rates, doctors’ bills, clothing 
clubs, as well as personal debts. There are many people who have 
come into Coventry from distressed areas. When they settle 
down in Coventry they have leeway to make up before reaching 
the Coventry standard of living. They may have to spend up 
to £20 on moving furniture. There is no doubt that much 
money is being sent back to their families in Ireland, Wales, 
Scotland, Lancashire and other areas. Coventry’s Post Master 
noted the heavy increase in registered letters, money orders 
and telegraphed money. He said that this increase was mainly 
on Friday night—pay night. He was unable to say how much 
money was being sent by postal order, as the situation was 
complicated by the closing down of football and racing pools, and 
the use of postal orders as currency earlier in the war. 

Coventry’s rents are high. The average is around 18s. 6d. a 
week. The secretary of the Coventry Economic Building Society 
estimated that 50 per cent. of Coventry households are tenant 
purchasers. He said that the average mortgage payment in 
Coventry is 17s. 6d. a week. He had found no tendency for 
tenant purchasers to try to pay off their mortgages, though this 
was allowed by the rules of the society. This was in contrast 
to the last war, when people paid £12 to £25 at a time to reduce 
their mortgages. 

Between 1934 and 1938 was the peak period for purchasing 
houses, and during this period it rose steadily until September 
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1939, when restrictions were introduced. This probably means 
that most of Coventry’s tenant purchasers are still paying off 
their mortgages. 

Just as Coventry has been during the past five years a paradise 
for the speculative builder, so it has been a happy hunting-ground 
for the hire-purchase merchant. Here also restrictions have been 
introduced since the war. The evidence suggests that, though 
still important, hire purchase has not increased through Coventry’s 
accelerated boom. Only on prams perhaps has there been an 
increase, owing to the rise in the birth-rate. 

Turning to “non-essential” spending, Coventry’s many 
large and handsome pubs are undoubtedly doing excellent 
business. But observation and questioning suggest that though 
more people are drinking, there is not a greater per capita con- 
sumption of drink. It is the saloon bars which are most crowded, 
and here men and women drink together in surroundings which are 
less likely to produce excessive drinking than the “ sawdust 
parlour.” 

Coventry’s thirty cinemas are also thriving. The manager 
of one of the biggest said he was taking record sums, but that 
many potential picture-goers simply had not the time for pictures 
now, since the speed-up. Local dog-racing was successful, but 
its balance sheet did not show a very large turnover. 

An important aspect of spending is that of the young earner, 
boy or girl, who is making a lot of money and only handing in a 
small part of it to his family. Coventry’s Head Probation Officer 
estimated that about half of the army of girls in the factories pay 
their families a fixed amount for board, clothe themselves and 
keep the balance. He thought that more girls than boys hand 
over the whole of their weekly pay. He thought girls were 
satisfied with less spending money than boys, mainly because they 
were able to get the boys to treat them. Sales in the perfumery 
department at the big store previously mentioned have doubled. 

Young children are also given many pennies to spend—in 
one poor district the average was 2d. a day. 

When all these factors, and Coventry’s substantial savings 
are taken into account, it is still hard to explain what is happen- 
ing to Coventry’s augmented earnings, unless we assume a pretty 
widespread practice of keeping cash by. We have already given 
some evidence that there is such a practice. 


CHARLES MADGE 
The National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF REAL INCOME 


THE remarks by Mr. Keynes on my paper on “ The Measure- 
ment of Real Income,” in the JourRNAL, March 1940, p. 62, text 
and footnote, show, I think, some misconception of the basis and 
content of the formule I gave. 

Ignoring the transfer of income to pensioners, etc., we have 
L,, L,, L, income arising from production in three groups of 
quantities M,, M,, M3. 

The suffix (1) refers to goods produced for the open market 
that are not taxed, (2) to goods subject to tax on sale, (3) to 
production for the Central or Local Governments. 

The yield from indirect taxation is written H = L,T. When 
we come to assigning prices for the purpose of a price index- 
number, it is taken that H is used in reducing prices of the third 
group, so that its contribution to the index is L,R, instead of L,, 
where EF = [,(1 — R); ie. L,T + LR = L. 

The income based on a Census of Production is then :— 

K=1,4+£2,(1+7)+21,R =1,+ L,+ L,, 
the last expression being income as the aggregate of individual 
incomes. 

Using small letters to represent the quantities in another year, 
we have :— 


The prices per unit quantity are to be taken as 
L,/M,, L,/M,.(1 + 7), L,/M,.R. 
The price index-numbers are :— 


— M,.1,/m, + M,.1,/m,(1 + t) + My.13/m3.r 
M,.L,/M,+ M,.L,/M,i+7)+ M,.L,/M,.R 





i= 





and 
_m,.1,/m, + mg .1,/m,(1 + t) + mg .13/ms.r 





2°" m,L,/M, + mL,/M.(1 + T) + m,.L,/M,.R 
The denominator of J, = K, and the numerator of J, = k. 
Then the index of real income, that is the index of production, 


is either 
1+7,1+%4)+4,.r 





Pe ee A ee ed fl 
7 1= |. Mjm, +11 +1). M,/m,+ ler . M,/m, 

or 

J, = k/K = I, aS 


L,.m,/M,+ L,.(1+ 7T).m,/M, + L,.R.ms;/M; 
£L,+ £L,(1 + 7) + LR. 
In other treatments it has been usual to include the value of 
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Government goods at cost price without any argument that 
justifies that price. In my paper I gave reasons for the method 
here described. To reach Mr. Clark’s method we must put R = 
1=r throughout, and this, in my opinion, involves double 
counting; for the yield of indirect taxation is included in the 
value of the taxed goods and not excluded from that of subsidised 
or free goods, with the result that the value of total production 
exceeds the aggregate incomes of the producers. 
A. L. BowLEYy 


Prof. Bowley is right that I had not understood the exact 
character of his argument, for which I apologise. But I remain 
considerably perplexed, especially about his criticism of Mr. Colin 
Clark in the last paragraph above. 

Mr. Clark does not claim that i,+2,01+7)+2, 

(in Prof. Bowley’s notation) is equal to the aggregate incomes of 
the producers. His point is that this is the money sum which 
has to be deflated in order to yield real income if one uses a normal 
index number in which taxed’ commodities are taken at market 
price, including tax, and Government services, are valued at cost. 
Does Prof. Bowley deny this ? 

I appreciate that Prof. Bowley argues that Government 
services, whether central or local, should not be valued at cost, but 
at cost less the yield of indirect taxes (which would seem to be an 
easier concept for the aggregate of Government services than for a 
particular one, such as cleaning the streets—it is a paradox that the 
value put on cleaning the streets depends on whether taxes are 
direct or indirect), and that if we use an index number which prices 
Government services according to this scheme, it is a different 
money sum from the above—namely, with L,R substituted for 
L,, which has to be deflated to yield real income. But may I 
ask him whether the amount of real income on this formula does 
not depend on whether taxes are direct or indirect? For example, 








if all taxes are indirect, J, = brkh+ls ’ 
l My} Ms | My 
ot ie, aie * 
But if all taxes are direct J, = hbtkhtls ; 
TW , wey ae 
to. "My Me 


Is this correct? If so, it seems an awkward consequence. 
J. M. Keynes 
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No. It is a natural consequence if there is a change of 


numbers in the classes. 


J, indirect < J, direct, if My Ms 
Mz” Ms 


Nae, NsQs 
Ne V2 2393 


Take change of output per head the same in the two classes, i.e, 


@2 _ Ys 

qe qs’ 

aes . so Me Be 

then J, indirect < J, direct, if —“ > —. 
No Ns 


Suppose a transfer of v persons from Class 2 to Class 3, 


the condition is then M, fl > Bs —, which is the case if v > 0. 


Nz — Ng + v 
If no transfer, v = 0, and the measurements are the same, 
unless there is a change in relative efficiency, i.e. vs d= a 
I do not deny that Mr. Clark’s index number is right for his 


conception of income. A. L. BowLey 





OFFICIAL PAPERS 
The Distribution of the Industrial Population.* 


As is emphasised in a preliminary note, the Report was com- 
pleted just before the outbreak of war. In present circumstances 
it is to be expected not only that the recommendations of the 
Commission will be left on one side till a later day, but also that 
some of its findings, and the material on which they are based, 
will be somewhat irrelevant to the new situation. Thus, to take 
only the most striking example, the Commission was asked to 
consider the implications of air attack on industrial location; 
of necessity this had to be done without any precise evidence of 
how great the danger might be, and therefore of how far-reaching 
its implications would become, and thus it occupies a secondary 
position in the Report. To-day, however, this factor has become 
one of primary importance, overriding all others. 

It would, however, obviously be wrong to dismiss the whole 


1 The Report of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population; Cmd. 6153. (H.M. Stationery Office, 1940. Pp. x + 320. 5s.) 
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question of industrial location by the simple statement that, 
for the present at least, all the elements which were important 
before the war have now ceased to matter, and that we cannot 
forecast accurately what the position will be after the war. It 
is clear, to note only a few points, that a change from war to 
peace will once again bring with it a special problem of depression 
in particular industrial areas; that war-time policy with regard 
to agriculture will have important consequences for the relations 
between industry and agriculture, and therefore for migration, 
after the war; that war-time evacuation may result in changes in 
social habits and ideas, and so have its effects on trends of urbanisa- 
tion; that the special problem of Greater London, which bulks 
so largely in the discussions of the Commission, may present new 
features. In short, even though its importance may belong to 
a future period of ‘“ reconstruction ” rather than to the present, 
the general question of location should not be disregarded because 
of the presence of more immediate needs to which, in the con- 
ditions of war, all other factors must be subjugated. 

The Report is based on a large mass of evidence covering a 
very wide field, and some parts of it inconsistent with others 
(the contradictions between the evidence of the Board of Trade, 
the Ministry of Labour, and the Ministry of Agriculture are too 
well known to need repetition). Even had this last difficulty 
not existed, it would have been no small matter for congratulation 
to have reduced the evidence to a systematic whole and obtained 
from it a series of conclusions acceptable to all the members of 
the Commission. Even the Minority Report, with its three 
signatories, does not disagree with the general findings of the 
Majority Report; it accepts the main analysis, but states that it 
is not pushed to its logical conclusion with regard to the action 
necessary. 

The Report is divided into four parts. Three follow the terms 
of reference, which covered the causes which have influenced the 
distribution of the industrial population, the social, economic, 
and strategic disadvantages arising from concentration of the 
population in large towns or in particular areas, and remedies 
necessary. The third part of the Report is not specifically 
related to the terms of reference, being entitled ‘‘ Subjects 
Related to the General Enquiry.” 

The first part should be read in conjunction with Professor 
J. H. Jones’ Memorandum on the Location of Industry which 
is given in an Appendix. It describes the general changes in 
the regional distribution of the occupied population from 1801 
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to 1931, and the more detailed changes which have occurred 
since 1923, in particular the growing concentration in London 
and the Home Counties, and discusses the broad causes of the 
various movements. The discussion, which is in very broad 
terms, results in the general conclusion that ‘in the absence of 
decisive natural factors . . . industries tend to be located within 
easy reach of the market”’; the “ basic ”’ industries which are 
now declining in importance were mainly influenced by decisive 
natural factors, while the industries which have been expanding 
are those in which there have been no such primary factors, so 
that there is a change in the relative importance of the factors 
affecting location. 

On the question of probable future trends (a matter included 
in the terms of reference) the Commission could not do more 
than indicate certain considerations which would perhaps prove 
important, such as the expectation that the basic industries 
would continue to decline and that miscellaneous light industries 
and various services would continue to expand. The final 
conclusion is that, apart from the influence of vulnerability to 
attack from the air and possible restrictive regulation by the 
Government, the Commission could find no reason for supposing 
that, once the rearmament policy—with its effect of increasing 
employment in the North and West—*‘ has accomplished its 
purpose,” the trend of population towards the South-East will 
be permanently checked. 

In the second part, the social disadvantages of urbanisation 
are shown to be largely in the fields of health and housing. They 
are analysed in some detail, and the conclusions reached that 
congested areas must be re-developed in the light of “such 
advantages as a well-planned town can provide,” that industry, 
with its attendant population, should be dispersed from con- 
gested areas, and that, in particular, the further growth of London 
should be checked. It should be noted that these two con- 
clusions about the need for the dispersion of existing congestion 
by no means follow from the major part of the analysis, for, as 
the Report emphasises, high mortality rates and bad housing 
need not be inevitably associated with industrial concentration. 

The economic disadvantages form a somewhat miscellaneous 
group, comprising such matters as the high degree of dependance 
of an area on one group of industries, the wastes of traffic con- 
gestion and those involved through the wide separation of 
homes and workplaces, increased land values, the drift from the 
land, and so on. It is true that there are some counter-balancing 
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factors, such as economies derived from nearness to the market, 
or availability of skilled labour, but the balance is decidedly 
on the side of economic waste and loss, so that it is desirable 
that the intense urbanisation which accompanies industrial 
concentration should be avoided. 

The strategic disadvantages of concentration are obvious, 
and the general conclusion is again that concentrations should 
be dispersed. This same conclusion is thus arrived at by con- 
sideration of each of the three elements—social, economic, and 
strategic. 

The third part covers a very wide field, and only a few of the 
matters discussed can be noted. A fundamental assumption 
is worked out in the fourth chapter of this part (Chapter XI). 
This relates to the future size of the population, and is based on 
estimates prepared by the Registrars-General, analysis of which 
makes it seem “reasonable . . . to assume that for the next 
30 years or so the population will remain fairly stable.” 

There is a detailed examination of the position of town- 
planning legislation, to which are related studies of garden cities 
and trading estates. The general conclusion is that any attempts 
to control development must be on a national basis; town- 
planning schemes are inadequate because they are purely local, 
and garden cities and trading estates, though providing useful 
contributions, are not likely to be of great account in solving 
big problems if left to private enterprise. In addition to the 
need for national action, the Commission favours the develop- 
ment of some form of regionalism, involving reform of local 
government, stating that ‘“‘ by the adoption of a regional system 
the solution of several of the problems before the Commission 
would be materially facilitated.” 

The case of London is considered in some detail, as presenting 
in acute form the disadvantages of concentration; again it 
appears necessary to take action, for “‘ indefinite continuance of 
the grave and growing difficulties involved in the existing situation 
can hardly be contemplated,” and unless definite progress is made 
with certain machinery, created under the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1932, and designed to give ‘“‘ coherent and 
effective planning of the area,”’ the Government should step in. 

The Special Areas appear as a particular case of the dis- 
advantages of concentration (the Commission decided that the 
general problem of unemployment, and therefore of the Special 
Areas, lay outside its scope), and again it is concluded that there 
is need for national action. 
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The Commission unanimously accepted a series of conclusions 
about the objectives of policy; the essential points are that 
national action is necessary, so that a central authority must 
be established, and that the aim must be one of dispersal of 
industrial concentrations, with development based on a “ reason- 
able balance of industrial development throughout the country.” 

The remedies proposed by the Majority of the Commission 
are based on the establishment of a National Industrial Board, 
with activities distinct from and extending beyond those of any 
existing Government Department. Its main functions would 
be advisory, in that it would collect information, and give advice 
on questions of location to Government and Local Authorities 
and to industrialists, while it could also establish Divisional 
Boards to study problems of location. It would, however, be 
able to ask for further powers to enable it to re-develop congested 
areas, to decentralise or disperse industrial concentrations, while 
it would also have immediately powers to regulate industrial 
development in London and the Home Counties, and these powers 
could be extended to other areas by Order in Council. 

Three of the signatories of the Majority Report added certain 
reservations, the intention of which is to give greater powers to 
the Board. Thus it is recommended that the Board should state 
what further powers it needs with the least possible delay, and 
that the negative control on industrial development which 
would be limited to London by the Majority recommendations 
should cover the whole country. Further, certain matters not 
mentioned by the Majority are the subject of specific recom- 
mendation; the powers of the Commissioners for Special Areas 
would be transferred to the Board, and extended to cover the 
whole country, while the Board would have powers (through 
Divisional Boards which would be created as an integral part 
of its machinery) to create public utility undertakings for the 
provision of trading estates. 

The Minority Report goes further in the degree of authority 
and control regarded as necessary; it recommends the setting 
up of a new Government Department, with a Minister of Cabinet 
Rank. The research and advisory functions so much stressed 
by the Majority Report would be relegated to a Research Com- 
mission, which would provide the basis for a plan of industrial 
location, to be put into operation by the new Ministry. The 
Ministry would schedule areas according to the degree and type 
of development which would be permitted, and development 
controlled by the fact that every manufacturer desiring to build, 
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extend, or occupy a factory would have to obtain a permit. 
There is much more about the details of control, but, without 
repeating these, it is clear that it is intended that the whole 
question of location should be subject to close control. Belief 
in the need for this rises from the view that the problems to be 
solved are so urgent and deep-seated that any other measures 
(such as the remedies proposed by the Majority) would be in- 
adequate; yet, with the perversity which seems to possess almost 
all those who hold this view, it is stated that “‘ it has been esti- 
mated ! that 80 per cent. of all new factory location ” would not 
need to be controlled in any effective degree. 

It is not, however, appropriate now to discuss the merits 
of State control of location. The Majority Report was probably 
correct in wanting to see the matter more completely investigated. 
Even before the war this would have been necessary, as, for 
example, we did not know what was a “ reasonable ” balance of 
industrial development, or what kind of pattern of industrial 
location should be our aim, while it could be urged that the Com- 
mission laid too much stress on the problem of urbanisation, 
and left the discussion of the many other matters which must 
be involved in framing policy for the distribution of population 
to the body which it desired to see established. In new con- 
ditions after the war there will be still more need for clarification 
of the issues before adequate policy can be formulated. The 
main contentions of the Commission will, however, stand; the 
question of location must be dealt with as a major national 
problem with many aspects, and not merely be the subject of 
piecemeal and sporadic attempts to deal with isolated symptoms 


as they happen to arise. 
S. R. DENNISON 


University College, 
Swansea. 





OBITUARY 


Wiutu1amM Rosert Scorr 
(Born August 31, 1868. Died April 10, 1940) 


By the quite unexpected death of W. R. Scott in his seventy- 
second year, the Royal Economic Society loses an Ex-President 
and a Vice-President, the Economic History Society its President, 


1 By whom or on what basis is not stated. Is it the ‘‘ at least 80 per cent. 
and probably 90 per cent.”’ of new firms given in the P.E.P. ‘‘ Report on Industrial 
Location ”’? 
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Glasgow the Adam Smith Professor, the British Academy its 
Treasurer, several other societies a high and valued officer, and 
his friends one whose sheer goodness and integrity of character 
were as conspicuous as his learning, his industry and his public 
spirit. He had been unwell for about six weeks, but there was no 
anxiety. His son and daughter, who had come to see him, went 
away “ with pretty complete medical assurances ” the day before 
he died. 

Scott wro’e the most massive book of research in economic 
history of our time. He served the country on a long series of 
committees or commissions of inquiry or decision, often drafting 
the report himself. He was a Director of the Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce, a member of the Dumbartonshire Education Com- 
mittee. Nothing economic—speculative, historical or applied— 
was alien tohim. An Irishman by birth, though a Scot by adop- 
tion, all through a long, crowded academic life he also kept in 
touch with a family milling business at Lisnamallard, near Omagh. 

Trinity College, Dublin, gave him that complete training which, 
one has often thought, made her picked men the best educated 
people in the old United Kingdom, men of two learnings or more— 
the Salmons, the Mahaffys, the Burys, the Gwynns. He first 
distinguished himself there in Logic and Ethics. He taught for a 
time in Dublin, but in 1896, when he was twenty-eight, he became 
Assistant to the Professor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews. 
Three years later he was appointed Lecturer in Political Economy 
(Political Economy and Philosophy went hand in hand in those 
days at St. Andrews as at Cambridge). In 1901 he stopped teach- 
ng Philosophy, but not before he had published what those com- 
petent to judge—I am not—say is an excellent study of Francis 
Hutcheson (1900). Nine years earlier, in his Dublin days, he had 
written an Introduction to Cudworth’s T'reatise on Morality. So 
he lived up to Marshall’s aphorism that no one is likely to be a good 
economist who is nothing else. He never told me just how he 
became an economist, or why. No doubt the foundations were 
laid, with foundations for so much else, at Trinity College. As 
for his special field of work, I fancy it was the mill at Lisnamallard 
that turned his mind to business history and the origins of the 

joint-stock company. Memory says that he mentioned this in 
my hearing, but memory without notes is fallible. His mind 
once turned, his formidable industry came into play. No scholar 
who was also a regular teacher and examiner—a Lectureship at 
St. Andrews is not a gold mine—can often have done so much 
specialised work in the leisure of ten years as he did between the 
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publication of Francis Hutcheson and that of the three big, 
packed volumes of The Constitution and Finance of English, Scot- 
tish and Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 1720 (1910-12). Manu- 
scripts of all sorts and widely scattered, a most impressive multi- 
tude of pamphlets and early newspapers, with all the usual his- 
torians’ sources, were used, and used out. The section on any of 
the greater companies—East India, Darien, South Sea, Bank of 
England—s in itself a solid monograph. Hardly one of them has 
been improved on in thirty years: it is back-breaking work to 
glean after Scott. I told him this in a letter not long ago—I 
was gleaning—and all he said was that they ought to have been 
improved upon. This was not conventional modesty. He was 
modest in grain. 

One fact about the making of the book I can vouch for. But for 
the old Scottish academic year, with that magnificent unbroken 
summer vacation in which students could help get in both the hay 
and the corn, the work, he said, could never have been done. 
Long vacation teaching would have beaten even Scott’s industry : 
he could never have made full use of the score of libraries and 
MS. depots that he required. 

I reviewed each volume as it came out, and I recall with some 
shame certain touches in my first review. Scott, one might say, 
published the appendices before the book, the accounts of par- 
ticular companies before the general story. Studies of many 
dozens of companies, about some of which a great deal is known 
and about some very little, could hardly have been made into an 
artistic or logical whole even by a Maitland. Scott was not a 
very finished writer. It was something of this sort that I said in 
1910. He did not complain, nor, I suspect, either notice or care. 

As the volumes rolled out my tone, I am glad to think, changed. 
The third—Vol. I, the last published—the story of the joint- 
stock company, not of these and those companies, in a setting of 
the whole commercial and financial evolution of Britain and Ire- 
land from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, is recognised 
in all countries as one of the great books of modern economic 
history. The rest of us have quarried in it for years. It is still 
in print: the others are not. They are and will remain library 
and second-hand catalogue books. Sometimes a scholar demands 
a reprint from their publishers. But publishers cannot reprint 
for four or five sales a year. That coarse economic fact has no 
bearing on their value. 

Through all the volumes Scott’s first-hand knowledge of how a 


business concern works and his easy handling of balance sheets 
No. 198-9.—voL. L. AA 
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and market quotations were as useful as his vast historical 
equipment and his philosophical training. He would be glad 
to think that additions have been made since he wrote to the story 
of joint-stock origins. But no one has improved on, say, his 
financial history of William and Mary’s reign, or touched his 
analysis of the South Sea business. In the writing of general and 
even of economic history he has to this day not been used nearly 
enough. The next generation can go on quarrying. 

Within two years of the issue of Vol. I he had completed a 
thorough Report to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland on Home 
Industries in the Highlands and Islands (1914). This was the 
sort of contemporary economic work that best suited his special 
gifts. Next year he succeeded William Smart in the Adam Smith 
Chair at Glasgow. In 1917-18 he published two volumes of lec- 
tures on Economic Problems of Peace after War, good, but for their 
day only. He continued to report, and edit, and write prefaces 
and contribute to journals here and abroad. As fitted the occu- 
pant of his chair, he became a passionate student of Smithiana, 
and he made some discoveries; for he had all the qz=siities of 
the good bibliophile and bibliographer. His Adam Smith as 
Student and Professor (1937) contained the results, biographical 
detail of many sorts, with new evidence on the growth of Smith’s 
thought, especially on the early development of his theory of 
distribution. Scott also spent more time and patience with less 
visible result than some of us care to recall on the Bibliography of 
Economics, of which one volume has appeared. But his place 
among scholars is fixed, and fixed high, by the three volumes of 
his early forties. 

All the while he taught and administered unsparingly in Glas- 
gow: “a very good colleague and quite indefatigable,” his Chief 
writes. He filled his long count of offices and put work into 
every one. He examined in most universities. No picker and 
chooser, anything that he was called on to do he did, and never 
spared himself in the doing. 

I have spoken of his modesty and his goodness. To watch 
Scott at work with some difficult character was a lesson in patience 
and applied morality (I doubt if he had learnt it from Cudworth). 
He was resolute, pertinacious, yet self-effacing. I think he 
generally got his way, but he could not be cassant or ride rough- 
shod. He was deeply affectionate; had the strongest family 
feeling and for many years a home life that was above every 
other thing to him. The Memoir of his wife that he printed for 
private circulation in 1930 is the record of this. She died in 
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1929, but happily there were both children and grandchildren. 
Those who care to meet noble women should try to see the Memoir. 
Of little things, they would learn from it what any who have 
only met the ageing Scott might not have guessed, that for years 
he and she played together in first-class lawn tennis. To quote 
the close of the book may seem out of place in an Economic 
Journal. But it tells a great deal about Scott, and there is no 
reason why economists should not know him as he was. What he 
wrote ends with these words: “ and so she passed, being all in all 
tome.” There follows a passage from Dante that begins : 


Gli angeli eletti, e l’anime beate 
Cittadine del Cielo, il primo giorno 
Che Madonna passé, le fur intorno 
Piena di maraviglia, e di pietate. 

Che luce é questa, qual nova beltate ? 


J. H. CLAPHAM 





J. A. Hopson (1858-1940) 


JoHN ATKINSON Hopson died on April 1, 1940, at his home in 
Hampstead, in his eighty-second year. He was born at Derby on 
July 6, 1858, and educated at Derby Grammar School and at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, with a classical scholarship. At Oxford 
he was influenced by T. H. Green, but seems to have received no 
other deep impressions from his teachers. After helping his 
father for a time in editorial work on a Derby newspaper he 
began his career as a schoolmaster, teaching classics first at 
Faversham and then at Exeter from 1880 to 1887. But school- 
teaching did not suit the bent of his mind; and in 1887 he 
renounced it in favour of extension lecturing under Oxford and 
London Universities, This was much more congenial work, and 
Hobson continued in it regularly until 1897. By then he had 
not only published several notable books, but also established 
his reputation as a journalist on the advanced Liberal side in 
politics, From 1897 onwards he devoted himself exclusively to 
writing, and became closely associated with The Speaker and its 
successor, 7'he Nation, and, in daily journalism, with The Man- 
chester Guardian under C. P. Scott. 

In youth, Hobson suffered from frail health, and from a slight 
impediment of speech which made him nervous in public. 
Throughout his life he had to take care of his health; but he 
never allowed his physical weakness to get the better of him, 
though it doubtless prevented him from taking an active part 
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in politics, except as a writer. Five years after his graduation 
he married Florence Edgar, of New York. They had one son— 
Harold Hobson, now general manager of the Central Electricity 
Board and a distinguished engineer—and a daughter, who married 
Edward Scott, son of C. P. Scott, his close personal friend. He 
thus worked closely with the group of Radical thinkers and 
writers who, during and after the South African War, gathered 
round C. P. Scott, J. L. Hammond, H. W. Massingham, and 
L. T. Hobhouse. 

In the field of philosophy and general social theory, Hob- 
house was the leader of this group; and his friendship with 
Hobson was very close, long-continued, and combined with a 
close similarity of intellectual approach. Hobson, Hobhouse, 
Lowes Dickinson, Massingham, Hammond, Brailsford, Nevinson 
and the rest of this remarkable body of Liberal thinkers were, 
in their fundamental outlook, rationalists and humanists. They 
found in the exercise of the human reason a sufficient basis for 
a rigorous code of ethical and social conduct; and they set out 
to unify the various branches of the social arts and sciences by 
subjecting them all to the rule of a broad humanism that owed 
much on the one hand to Bentham as interpreted by John Stuart 
Mill and on the other to John Ruskin’s conception of the true 
nature of wealth as expressed only in the quality of human life. 

Hobson’s own approach to the problems of society was at 
the outset mainly economic, whereas Hobhouse approached 
them from the angle of philosophy, and most of the others from 
a primarily political angle. But Hobson was never mainly 
an economist in any narrow sense of the term. Economic 
theories interested him only in direct relation to economic 
practice. He became an economist because he was already a 
social reformer, seeking a solution to the problem of poverty; 
and when he had become an economist in this way it became 
imperative for him to fit his economics into the wider structure 
of his Liberal philosophy. His economic writings, which had 
begun as a criticism of contemporary economic orthodoxy from 
the standpoint of the social reformer, became increasingly socio- 
logical and broader in their sweep, as he attempted to give 
them a humanistic foundation and to stress more decisively the 
impossibility of isolating economic factors from other factors 
relevant to the promotion of social welfare. 

Hobson’s economic ideas were from the first, in the tradition 
of Ruskin, ethical and normative. Denying that economic 
analysis could in any case lead by itself to prescriptions of conduct, 
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and stressing the importance of non-economic factors in justify- 
ing one policy as against another, he at the same time strongly 
asserted that, in the economic field, social welfare must be 
regarded as the object to be pursued, as distinct from the mere 
accumulation of ‘“‘ values”’ in a sense which involved, without 
further question, identifying “ values ’ with objects of effective 
demand. He was never prepared to take a scale of consumers’ 
preferences weighted in accordance with the actual distribution 
of incomes as a criterion of “ value,” by which he meant welfare. 
From the first he attacked vehemently the notion that the exist- 
ing structure of consumers’ demand could be taken by the 
economist as a datum, on the ground that it was determined by 
economic law. He believed that the distribution of incomes as 
he saw it was profoundly unjust, and was the outcome of nothing 
more respectable than a tug of war between contending forces 
under conditions which gave nearly all the institutional advan- 
tages to the rich against the poor. He believed that it should 
be the purpose of economics, in conjunction with the other 
social sciences, to find out ways of improving the distribution 
of incomes so as to increase the general welfare; and his entire 
criticism of his fellow-economists and of the economic system 
itself was made from this normative standpoint. 

Rejection of effective demand as a measure of “ value ” involved 
for Hobson a consequential rejection of most of the economic 
doctrines in which he had been brought up. It led him to a frontal 
attack on current beliefs about the laws regulating the distribution 
of wealth and incomes. He set out to formulate an alternative 
theory of distribution, in which he drew a sharp distinction 
between true “costs” and elements of “surplus” resulting, 
even though they were disguised as costs, from the superior 
institutional pulls of particular economic groups or classes. 
This amended theory was first fully set out in his Economics of 
Distribution (1900), which, being published only in the United 
States, unfortunately failed to command any attention in Great 
Britain, and still remains unread by most of Hobson’s English 
critics. 

From the year 1897, when Hobson gave up regular extension 
lecturing, he held no sort of academic post. He was, in fact, to the 
end almost ignored by most academic economists, or dismissed 
with a superficial refutation of his most familiar doctrine—that 
of “under-consumption.” Mr. J. M. Keynes, in his General 
Theory, paid belated tribute to his work in this particular field ; 
but the greater part of his doctrines has gone unrecognised 
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and for the most part unanswered. Hobson himself, in his 
Confessions of an Economic Heretic (1938), gave an admirably 
modest and good-humoured account of this extraordinary neglect, 
tracing it quite correctly to its sources. He had begun, in his 
earliest writings on economics, by challenging what was in those 
days the most sacred and inviolable of all economic dogmas— 
the virtue of thrift, or saving, as an instrument of economic 
progress without limit to its beneficent use. From this first sin 
he went on, in his later writings, to challenge, from a sociological 
standpoint, the validity not merely of the general body of con- 
clusions built up by the orthodox economists, but also of their 
methods of arriving at them—an even deadlier sin, because it is 
much easier for a scholar to alter his conclusions than to amend 
his technique. 

These ‘ heresies” caused Hobson, throughout his life, to be 
widely regarded among economists much as Trade Unionists 
regard a blackleg, or at best as a mere crank. At an early 
stage in his career, the publication of his “ over-saving ”’ heresy 
led to a prohibition on his lecturing on economic subjects in 
London University Extension Courses. The Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, another haunt of orthodoxy in which the virtue of 
thrift was specially extolled, cancelled an invitation to him to 
deliver a course of economic lectures under its auspices. He 
found himself ostracised by the older generation of economists, 
who believed that, for all classes and for all societies, the accumu- 
lation of capital by means of thrift was the one and only road 
to economic salvation. I myself can well remember, from my 
undergraduate days, the vindictiveness with which I heard 
Hobson’s subversive notions assailed—with the natural conse- 
quence that I began reading his books with a strong predis- 
position in their favour. 

Later on—after 1918—when the unquestioning belief in sav- 
ing as an instrument of progress was already much less general, 
Hobson’s lack of favour among his fellow-economists came to 
rest on somewhat different foundations. They were struggling 
hard, in a world which seemed to have forsaken all economic 
principles of conduct, to restore the prestige of orthodox economic 
theory by re-stating it in terms of the new problems of the post- 
war world without re-casting it in any fundamental way. But 
Hobson, so far from helping them, seemed to them to be playing 
the part of the traitor within the gate. Just when they were 
attempting to show that economics must be attended to, because 
its coldly objective and scientific analysis, free from all ethical 
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entanglements, offered the only way of escape from the political 
confusions of the time, Hobson was proclaiming more decisively 
than ever the ethical and qualitative requirements of sound 
economic judgment. They accused him of destroying economics 
by muddling it up with other things: he retorted upon them, 
in the Ruskinian phrase, “ there is no wealth but life.” 

Hobson wrote in 1938 “‘ Looking back, I do not now regret 
this exclusion from orthodox economic circles. For the mixed 
life of lecturing, controversial politics and journalism to which 
I was driven, though in some ways damaging to orderly thinking, 
had compensations that were very valuable.” It had, indeed; 
for it enabled him to keep throughout his life outside the academic 
rut. He had not to teach what he knew that pupils in examina- 
tions would have to answer. He was left free to pursue his own 
humanistic method, instead of spending his time on economic 
acrostics or becoming involved in a pseudo-mathematical technique 
which was persistently dragging his fellow-economists away from 
real problems to “ problems ” of barren theoretical elegance. 

Hobson, in effect, was never a “ professional economist.’”’ He 
was a humanist whose chief interest and specialisation were in 
the economic field. There was even something rather accidental 
about his becoming an economic theorist at all; for his remark- 
able first book, The Physiology of Industry (1889), was the out- 
come of a controversy with his co-author, A. F. Mummery, 
business man and Alpine climber; and in this controversy 
Hobson at first upheld unquestioningly the orthodox view about 
saving. It was Mummery who first suggested to Hobson the 
“over-saving ’’ or “ under-consumption ” thesis which led to a 
complete re-casting of his economic opinions. Mummery con- 
verted Hobson; and the conversion led to the book which they 
wrote together, and thereafter to the long series of volumes in 
which Hobson alone worked out, over an ever-widening field, 
the social implications of the great discovery. For, the breach 
in the orthodox line once made, it became a relatively simple 
matter to widen it by bringing history and sociology in through 
the gap. 

This first statement of the “ over-saving” thesis was in 
many respects crude. But in it Hobson and Mummery came 
very near to stating correctly, not merely their “‘ over-saving ” 
thesis, but also the distinction between attempted and real 
saving—that is, between mere abstention from consuming, and the 
fruitful investment of the sums thus reserved from the market for 
consumers’ goods. It was a real misfortune that Hobson, in his 
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subsequent writings, failed to stress, or even clearly to state, this 
distinction; for this failure was largely the cause of the per- 
sistent misunderstanding of his essential ideas. 

Before developing his “‘ over-saving ” thesis further Hobson 
set to work upon an intensive historical study of the economic 
system in which he believed himself to have discovered the 
radical fault. The outcome of these studies was his Evolution 
of Modern Capitalism (1894), which remains to-day, after many 
revisions, the best general study of the stages of capitalist growth. 
From this he came back to an attempt to relate his original 
thesis to the problem of contemporary unemployment. In 1896 
he published The Problem of the Unemployed; and two years 
later, in John Ruskin, Social Reformer, he advanced a step further 
towards the formulation of his humanistic conception of the 
functions of economics. 

At this point, the outbreak of the South African War diverted 
Hobson’s attention to the problems of imperialism, which con- 
nected themselves closely in his mind with his studies of the 
development of capitalism to a stage involving intense rivalries 
between the leading capitalist countries for the power to exploit 
the less developed areas. He wrote The War in South Africa 
(1900) and The Psychology of Jingoism (1901) as immediate 
responses to the new situation; but his Imperialism (1902) 
went much deeper, and related his study of imperialist policies 
both to his interpretation of the phases of capitalist growth and 
to his theory of under-consumption—for Imperialism appeared 
to him as the capitalist way of escape from the limitations of a 
home market glutted with products which the underpaid home 
consumers could not afford to buy. Imperialism was a remark- 
able book: largely neglected at the time of its appearance, it 
became a classic when the truth of its diagnosis had been verified 
by the events of the ensuing decades. 

Having thus completed the historical background, Hobson 
turned back to a more thorough diagnosis of the defects of the 
industrial system of his own day. In 1909 he published The 
Industrial System, the most systematic exposition of his essential 
doctrine of under-consumption. This was the book which drew 
upon him the concentrated criticism of the orthodox. Its argu- 
ment was, broadly, that the excessively unequal distribution of 
incomes under the profit system made the capitalist order of 
production inherently restrictive and unstable, and led to a rate 
of saving which could be sustained only if surplus capital could 
be invested on an ever-increasing scale in the less developed 
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parts of the world, and must, if this process were in any way 
interrupted, lead to crisis in the more advanced countries. 

Hobson, both in this book and elsewhere, failed to draw the 
distinction between the proportion of money incomes which the 
recipients attempted to save and the amount of net investment 
in capital goods actually resulting from these savings. He thus 
laid himself open to criticism from those who, assuming equality 
between attempted savings and actual investment, denied the 
possibility of disequilibrium arising from “ over-saving ” or its 
correlative, “ under-consumption.”’ But his essential contention 
was sound, as economists are now beginning to admit; for he 
stressed correctly the dependence of remunerative investment on 
the size of the market for consumers’ goods, and denied that 
saving would of itself bring about a fall in the prices of con- 
sumers’ goods sufficient to make a corresponding amount of new 
investment remunerative; and he also correctly pointed out the 
depressing influence on investment of a fall in consumers’ demand. 
His explanation of the trade cycle was no doubt over-simplified ; 
but he put his finger on the essential weakness of the modern 
capitalist system—its tendency to make restriction remunerative 
on account of the limited market for consumers’ goods—which 
depended in its turn on the gross inequalities in the distribution 
of incomes. 

The Industrial System drew down on Hobson the full fury of 
orthodox criticism. He returned to the charge in The Economic 
Interpretation of Investment (1911) and in the popular version of 
his doctrines included in the Home University Library in the 
same year, under the title The Science of Wealth. Thereafter, 
in the strictly economic field, he added little that was new, 
except a re-statement of the theory of taxation in the light of 
his concept of “ cost ” and “ surplus,’ published in 1919 under 
the title, Taxation in the New State. During the Great War he 
was associated closely with the Union of Democratic Control, 
of which he was still President at the time of his death. He 
wrote extensively about the political and economic problems of 
reconstruction, and incidentally contributed to The Nation, under 
the pseudonym “ Lucian,” a series of exceedingly witty dialogues 
directed against the advocates of a fight to the bitterend. These 
appeared in volume form towards the end of the war, under the 
title 1920. By Lucian. 

Up to 1914 Hobson had been a Liberal. From 1918 onwards 
he was associated with the Labour Party, as a moderate, evolu- 
tionary Socialist hoping for a peaceful transition from capitalism 
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to a not too bureaucratic form of Socialism. His revised views 
were set out in Incentives in the New Industrial Order (1922), 
From Capitalism to Socialism (1932), and Property and Improperty 
(1937)—the last of his important economic writings. But in the 
years after 1918 he was occupied chiefly in working out the 
wider sociological implications of his economic doctrines. These 
were stated chiefly in his Freethought in the Social Sciences 
(1926)—his final criticism of the orthodox economic approach— 
and Wealth and Life: a Study in Values (1929), which is the 
most complete account of his general outlook. He also returned 
to the charge by re-stating his under-consumption thesis in direct 
relation to the post-war unemployment problem in his Economics 
of Unemployment (1922); and he wrote a number of smaller 
books on economic and humanist problems, including a new 
volume of witty dialogue, The Recording Angel: a Report from 
Earth (1932), and an excellent study of Thorstein Veblen (1936)— 
a writer with whose methods and conclusions he had much in 
common, especially in his later works. 

Hobson was a prolific writer, who re-stated his conclusions 
in many books, with differing emphasis according to the particular 
situations with which he was from time to time concerned. As 
economist, however, he maintained throughout an essentially 
consistent attitude. He believed that he had shown conclusively 
the incompatibility between economic stability and the grossly 
unequal, and in his eyes unjust, distribution of wealth in modern 
capitalist societies. He maintained, from his first volume to 
his last, that grossly unequal distribution led necessarily to 
“ over-saving,”’ or to “‘ under-consumption,” which is the same 
thing regarded from the standpoint of the consumer. It seemed 
to him plain, from the facts of capitalist history, that the pro- 
pensity to save largely out of large incomes was bound to lead 
to a redundancy of means of production in relation of consumers’ 
buying, and that only an ever-expanding process of foreign 
investment could prevent crisis in the presence of restricted 
cunsumers’ demand. He did not, at any rate until his latest 
writings, see clearly the difference between attempted private 
savings and actual net investment; and his failure to make the 
distinction plain exposed him to criticisms which only appeared 
to strike at the roots of his theory. It is his merit to have 
challenged effectively the théorie des débouchées which had so long 
dominated economic thought, and made it seem impossible that 
there could arise a real disequilibrium between costs and the incomes 
available for the purchase of the current output of industry. 
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His ways of stating his criticism of this theory were often open 
to serious objection; but who will deny to-day that there was 
substance in the alternative theory which he consistently main- 
tained ? 

Personally, Hobson was a man of great charm, with a strong 
sense of humour that found all too little expression in most of 
his writings. He was kindly beyond measure, and a most 
entertaining talker; but above all else he was a man of inflexible 
principle, to whose lot it fell, while sustaining one unpopular 
cause after another, to miss the recognition which he would 
have valued from his fellow-workers in the fields of economics 
and the social sciences as a whole. But with all this, no one 
was ever less like a disappointed man. Hobson went on cheer- 
fully saying what he believed, whether anyone liked it or not, 
and whether what he said was attended to or simply ignored. 
He was very modest, and very generous to those who came to 
him for encouragement or advice. And, at long last, the 
economists of to-day are coming to understand that there is 
much more in his heterodox notions than they were at all ready 
to believe until the plain facts which verified his arguments 
had for some time been staring them in the face. 

G. D. H. Cote 


List oF J. A. HoBson’s MORE IMPORTANT WRITINGS 


1889. The Physiology of Industry (with A. F. Mummery). 
1891. Problems of Poverty: an Inquiry into the Industrial Con- 
dition of the Poor. 
1894. The Evolution of Modern Capitalism. 
1896. The Problem of the Unemployed. 
1898. John Ruskin, Social Reformer. 
1900. The War in South Africa, Its Causes and Effects. 
The Economics of Distribution. 
1901. The Psychology of Jingoism. 
The Social Problem : Iafe and Work. 
1902. Imperialism: a Study. 
1904, International Trade: an Application of Economic Theory. 
1906, Canada To-day. 
1909. The Industrial System: an Inquiry into Earned and Un- 
earned Income. 
The Crisis of Liberalism : New Issues of Democracy. 
1911. The Science of Wealth. 
The Economic Interpretation of Investment. 
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1913. Gold, Prices and Wages, with an Examination of the 
Quantity Theory. 
1914. Work and Wealth: a Human Valuation. 
1915. Towards International Government. 
1916. The New Protectionism. 
1917. Democracy after the War. 
The Fight for Democracy. 
1918. Richard Cobden, the International Man. 
1920. By Lucian. 
1919. Taxation in the New State. 
1921. Problems of a New World. 
The Economics of Reparation. 
1922. Incentives in the New Industrial Order. 
The Economics of Unemployment. 
1926. Freethought in the Social Sciences. 
Notes on Law and Order. 
1927. The Conditions of Industrial Peace. 
1929. Wealth and Life: a Study in Values. 
1930. Rationalisation and Unemployment. 
1931. God and Mammon : the Relation of Religion and Economics. 
Poverty in Plenty : the Ethics of Income. 
1932. The Recording Angel : a Report from Earth. 
From Capitalism to Socialism. 
1933. Rationalism and Humanism. 
1934. Democracy and a Changing Civilisation. 
1936. Thorstein Veblen (Modern Sociologists). 
1937. Property and Improperty. 
1938. Confessions of an Economic Heretic. 





CURRENT TOPICS 


THE Annual Meeting of the Royal Economic Society was held 
on Thursday, June 27th, in the rooms of the Royal Society of 
Arts. Sir William Beveridge was elected President in succession 
to Professor Pigou,-who had served the normal period of three 
years, and delivered an address on ‘‘ Some Thoughts on the 
Organisation of Man Power.” Mr. Geoffrey Crowther was added 
to the Council. The remaining members of the Council and other 
officers were re-elected. 

In presenting his report for the year, the Secretary recorded 
with great regret two recent and heavy losses to the Society— 
namely, Professor W. R. Scott and Mr. Henry Higgs. Professor 
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Scott, of whom a notice is printed above by Professor Clapham, 
was President of the Society for the three years 1934-37. Mr. 
Higgs was one of the founders of the Society and took the leading 
part in obtaining the Royal Charter by which the British Economic 
Association became the Royal Economic Society in 1902. He had 
served on the Council for fifty years, having been Secretary from 
1892 to 1905 and Assistant Editor to Professor Edgeworth from 
1896 until 1905, resigning both these offices at the end of 1905 
owing to “‘ the pressure of higher official duties.’ An obituary 
notice will appear in the Journal for December. 

The Secretary was able to report that there had been no 
material falling off in the membership of the Society on account 
of the war, although the Society was cut off for the time being 
from a number of European members. There was an excess of 
expenditure over income for the year 1939 of £38 if no account be 
taken of life compositions received during the year, and an income 
surplus of £329 after allowing for life compositions. 490 new 
Fellows and Library Members were elected during the year 1939 ; 
496 were lost by death, resignation or default ; leaving the number 
of Fellows and Library Members at December 31, 1939, at 4,572, 
including 1,155 compounders. 





THE following new bye-law was approved by the meeting : 


“ Any Fellow may at any time compound for his future 
annual subscriptions by paying at once the sum of ten 
guineas, subject, in the case of members who have already 
paid ten annual subscriptions, to a reduction of five shillings 
in respect of each year for which such annual subscription 
has been paid, provided that the composition payment does 
not fall below six guineas.”’ 


Members who wish to take advantage of this provision are invited 
to communicate with the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 8. J. Buttress, 
6 Humberstone Road, Cambridge. It is particularly hoped that 
American and other overseas members will take this opportunity 
to become life members, availing themselves at the same time of 
the reduced charge and of the present favourable rate of exchange. 
The hope was expressed at the Annual Meeting that some of them 
might welcome this opportunity to make a small contribution to 
the foreign exchange resources of this country. 
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Tue following have compounded for life membership of the 


Royal Economic Society :— 


Adisesiah, Prof. M. S. 
Bartlett, M. S. 

Boyd, T. C. 

Bratt, Prof. E. C. 
Das, S. N. 

Dunlop, J. T. 

Ford, Dr. P. 

Hansen, Prof. A. H. 
Hutcheson, Dr. H. H. 


Kia-Ngau, C. 

Kostner, N. 

Kyle, Miss F. C. 
Marrack, P. R. 

Miller, F. G. D. 

Pittie, M. 

Shoemaker, Prof. J. H. 
Skeffington, A. M. 
Wallenberg, M., Jr. 





Itoh, K. Weaver, D. 
Jansen, E. A. Wills, Dr. D. H. 

The following have been admitted to membership of the 
Society :— 
Acford, I. F. Chambers, R. D. Fearn, A. C. 
Airey, C. Chawdhry, I. N. Feiler, Prof. A. 
Ali, S. A. Chopra, R. N. Field, H. H. 
Armstrong, R. H. Coles, E. K. Finaco, N. V. 
Austin, A. H. Collinge, V. H. FitzGerald, J. W. 
Axon, G. V. Copeman, H. A. Flanders, R. E. 
Bailer, L. H. Corbyn, E. P. Fleming, J. 
Ballaine, W. C. Cotton, D. R. E. Flinn, L. 
Barnes, L. Cotton, J. P., Jr. Foley, Rev. E. B., 
Bennett, Dr. W.G. Cove, A. E. S. J. 
Bensusan-Butt, D.M. Crabtree, C. H. Folsom, M. B. 
Bodfish, M. Craig, G. H. Frankland, A. 
Booth, G. R. Crawshaw, M. Frickey, Prof. E. 
Bostock, J. F. Cuéllar, A. B. Frost, C. L. 
Bowman, A. H. Cummings, R. G. Gainsborough, 8. 
Boyle, H. L. Davidson, D. R. Garbett, F. S. 
Brand, 8S. Davis, V. C. Gorvin, J. H. 
breck, H. C. de Blanck, G. Grebenik, E. 
Brown, B. - Denby, E. H. Green, J. F. 
Browning, N. F.E. Dodd, Prof. E. L., Gumperz, Dr. J. 
Burke, Dr. 8S. P. Ph.D. Haigh, Rev. J. F. 
Careless, 8. J. Egli, Dr. H. W. Haines, C. H. 
Carolin, J. S. Emmet, E. R. Hainsworth, S. B. 
Carrefio, P. A. S. Engelhard, C. Hanlin, G. 
Cassels, J. Evelegh, A. Hansen, W. C., Jr. 
Cawley, J. E. Ewing, A. F. Harbison, W. A. 
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Harris, S. C. 


Hayashi, K. 
Henney, H. J. 
Hill, G. B. 


Hoare, H. M. 
Hone, G. H. 
Hopf, H. A. 
Horn, C. L. 
Horne, H. O. 
Hunter, A. 
Isaac, S. T. 
Jay, C. A. 


Jones, T. C. 
Joyce, J. A. 
Kaim, P. K. 


Kern, J. F. H. 


Lecatsas, P. 
Leafe, E. N. 


Lewis, J. H. 
Lewis, J. O’N. 
Loewi, R. C. 
Lord, E. T. 
McCowat, T. 


Mahler, E. H. 


Mensforth, E. 
Miller, J. P. 


Morris, W. 8. 








Harper, A. L. W. 


Hawkins, A. E. G. 


Hillebrandt, F. J. K. 
Himsworth, E. 


Jenkins, W. R. L. 
Johnstone, F. C. 


Kearsley, A. W. 
Kenworthy, W. 
Knowland, R. G. 


Leland, R. G., M.D. 


MacDonald, W. A. 


Marshall, F. W. 


Mills, K. M. D. 


CURRENT TOPICS 


Morrison, N. G. 
Moyes, E. W. 
Mullin, E. F. 
Norton, Prof. J. K. 
Nystrom, Prof. P. H. 
Okumura, T. 
Packman, J. 
Panjali, B. 8. 
Pannett, G. J. R. 
Parker, J. 
Pickering, W. F. 
Pittaluga, Prof. G. 
Potter, Prof. E. L. 
Queen, Rev. I. A. 
McD. 
Read, A. H. 
Render, J. L. 
Riefler, Prof. W. W. 
Roberts, T. N. 
Robertson, T. St. A. 
Rogers, C. 
Rostas, Dr. L. 
Roswell, D. S. 
Roth, L. 
Russell, M. 
Saletore, R. N., Ph.D. 
Salz, Prof. A. 
Schmon, A. A. 
Schultz, A. D. 
Schwarz, E. 
Scriven, L. E. 
Shah, J. R. 
Shah, P. M. 
Sharp, N. G. 
Shivdasani, I. H. 
Shoup, Prof. C. 8. 
Shute, G. G. 
Simons, M. A. 
Sivasubramanian, A. 
Spooner, C. E. 
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Stefanoff, Prof. Dr. 
Ivan. 
Stephens, Miss E. M. 
Sudbery, A. F. 
Tada, I. 
Taylor, A. E. 
Thomas, C. E. 
Thorne, R. L. 
Thrower, A. H. 
Tibbitts, A. 
Townsend, N. 
Towsey, P. A. 
Turner, S. C. 
Ungphakorn, P. 
Vale, R. R. 
Valero, 8S. 
van Dam, Dr. L. G. 
van Ravestijn, Dr. 
H. P. W. 
Varma, J. N. 
Vicary, J. M. 
Vivian, G. H. E. 
Waters, H. G. 
Waymack, W. W. 
Webber, V. M. 
Weber, O. F. 
Whitehouse, W. G. 
Williams, J. 
Williams, R. 
Wilson, Miss E. W. 
Wilson, K. J. 
Wolff, H. J. 
Woodyard, Dr. Ella. 
Woycik, 8. 
Wray, A. 
Wyler, Dr. J. 
Yealland, G. 
Zaritsky, M. 
Zimring, O. D. 


The following have been admitted to Library membership of 
the Society :— 
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Air Ministry, W.C.2. 

American University, Washington. 

Arizona State Teachers College Library. 

Banco Central de Chile, Santiago. 

Bank of New York. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
Conselho Federal de Comercio Exterior, Rio de Janeiro. 
Goodell Library, Massachusetts State College. 
Indiana State Library. 

Mundelein College Library, Chicago. 

Occidental College Library, Los Angeles. 

Reference Library, Ministry of Information, W.C.1. 
Social Security Board, Washington. 
Tri-Continental Corporation, New York. 

Tulane University Library, New Orleans. 

United States Rubber Export Co., Ltd., Tangier. 
University of Maryland. 





PROFESSOR ACHILLE LorRIA writes :— 


‘* With the death of Ulisse Gobbi at Genoa on the 22nd of March, 
1940, at the age of 81, we lose an economist distinguished both on 
the theoretical and on the practical side, who had long been an 
ornament to his Chair in the University of Milan and to many 
other institutions in Lombardy. His career began with a Professor- 
ship at the Technical Institute of Milan. He was afterwards 
Professor and President of the Commercial University in that city 
and formerly a President of the Lombard Institute of Science and 
Letters, as well as of the Peoples Bank and of the Inter-provincial 
Union of Credit and Insurance. He was a member of the Council 
of Corporations. His publications number no less than 115, of 
which the most important are his Treatise of Political Economy, 
full of profound and stimulating ideas, and his volume on Insurance, 
which represents the best that has been published in Italy on that 
difficult subject. In all his fields of thought he followed a moderate 
eclecticism, never. indulging in theoretical partisanship and 
strenuously advocating the sane teaching of the classical and neo- 
classical school which he was able to support with the results of 
statistical and concrete enquiries on an abundant scale. If 
he did not attain the wide fame to which he was undoubtedly 
entitled, that was due to the fact that he concentrated all his 
activity within the circle of Milan, truly the most enlightened 
town of Italy, and of Lombardy. But we cannot easily forget his 
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scientific and patriotic work, proof of a distinguished intelligence 
inspired by a dispassionate love of truth.” 





“‘MarRIO PUGLIESE, who had been appointed Professor of 
Public Finance in the University of Siena in 1936 and afterwards 
at Triest, was deprived of his Chair, being a Jew, by the Italian 
Racial Laws of September 1938, and was obliged to emigrate to 
South America, where he soon obtained the Chair of Political 
Economy at the University of Cordoba (Argentine). He died 
suddenly in that town on February 19, 1940 at the age of thirty- 
seven. Economic science mourns the premature loss of a dis- 
tinguished scholar whose lectures on Monetary Procedure in 1935 
and his numerous essays on economic and financial subjects, 
particularly his article on the Taxation of the Gross Incomes of 
Speculative Undertakings (which has been selected for notice 
by Mr. Black in his recent volume The Incidence of Income Taxes) 
justified the most brilliant hopes for his intellectual future.”’ 





MEMBERS of the Society may be interested to know that Sir 
A. W. Flux and his wife, who have been living for some time in 
Denmark, were unable to leave the country before the German 
invasion, but have sent the following message on the 30th May, 
last :—‘‘ We have been and are both flourishing. Best wishes to 
all our friends.”’ 





Tue following is an extract from the Annual Report of the 
Provost of University College, London, on the repairs recently 
made to the auto-ikon of its patron saint, Jeremy Bentham, 
whose skeleton, fully clothed, in his usual garments, has pre- 
sided in the Library for a hundred years and more :— 


““ We had been troubled for some time past by the dirt 
which had accumulated upon his mask and clothes, and still 
more by the damage caused by moths, and the general 
dilapidation of his garments. We decided to entrust the 
whole business of cleaning and restoring the auto-ikon and 
its coverings to the Department of Egyptology. Set forth 
with all the scientific exactitude which characterizes the work 
of that department, I have the report upon the figure as 
received. I give youa few items :— 

“Wax Mask: thick coating of dirt over the features. 


“* Straw Hat, with black ribbon band : very dusty. 
No. 198-9.—vVoL. L. BB 
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“* Coat—black cloth: very dusty, badly moth-eaten, 

** Breeches—fawn cloth: seat cut away to allow 
passage of brace supporting skeleton; very soiled and 
moth-eaten ; fragile condition. 

** Shirt—white linen: marked ‘J. Bentham 3’ in 
red cross-stitch. Pleated ruffle. Torn at neck; one 
shirt tail cut or torn away: very dirty. 

“ Undershirt—wool : ravaged by moth and hardly 
holding together. 

“* Under-drawers—cotton : need washing and patching. 

** Stockings : one pair white cotton marked ‘ J. B.’ in 
red cross-stitch, need washing. One pair under-stock- 
ings, wool ; very much darned, need washing. One pair 
socks, wool, in good condition. 


“The skeleton was padded with cotton-wool, wood- 
wool, straw, hay, and paper ribbon. Inside was a bunch of 
lavender and a paper bag containing naphthalene. The 
padding was crudely done and quite out of proportion to the 
size of the frame. 

“The skeleton has now been restuffed into the right pro- 
portions according to contour measurements given by Dr. 
Fielding. Our old friend George Hancock, of the Dissecting 
Room of the Department of Anatomy, examined the articu- 
lation of the skeleton and decided that it was unnecessary 
to restring it, but the whole skeleton has been painted with a 
solution of cellulose nitrate such as I understand has been 
successfully used in treating pre-historic Egyptian remains. 

“The clothes have, thanks to the skill and advice of Mr. 
Brett of the Victoria and Albert Museum and the lively 
interest of the Sketchley Dye Works, been successfully 
cleaned and restored, and treated with paradichlorbenzene 
which, I am assured, renders fabrics so unpalatable that they 
are not likely to be damaged by moth. 

“* The general direction of all the work was in the hands of 
Miss Lafleur, Hon. Museum Assistant in the Department. To 
her the College and the shades of Jeremy Bentham owe a deep 
debt of obligation. To Dr. G. R. Lomer, Librarian of McGill 
University, Montreal, a Benthamite enthusiast, who was 
visiting the College when the sad state of Jeremy Bentham’s 
under-garments was first revealed, we owe the pious tribute 
of a new under-shirt.”’ 
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The Economic, Financial and Transit Department of the League 
of Nations. In the middle of May of this year emergency arrange- 
ments were hurriedly devised by the League administration. 
These measures consisted chiefly in a wholesale dismissal of staff 
from the Secretariat. A limited number of the highest officials 
and of the heads of sections were to be retained as a skeleton 
staff; a certain number of officials—including a majority of the 
senior members of the Economic, Financial and Transit Depart- 
ment—were given special leave for six weeks, and were to be told 
later whether their services would be further required or not; 
and practically the whole of the rest of the officials were dis- 
missed. This wholesale slaughter of the League Secretariat 
(carried out, it appears, with little or no consultation with the 
governments concerned) was moderated only by a lack of decision 
in the case of the Economic, Financial and Transit Department. 
Mr. Loveday is believed to be still in Geneva; and it is to be 
hoped that some remnant of his useful and efficient organisation 
may yet be salvaged from the wreckage. 





In reviewing Professor Lindahl’s ‘‘ Studies in the Theory of 
Money and Capital,”” Economic JouRNAL, March 1940, page 103, 
Mr. Shackle mentioned that ‘a similar scheme of symbols has 
been developed by a leading American exponent of expectational 
economics, Dr. A. G. Hart.” Dr. Hart writes to explain that the 
scheme which he set up “ was in large part a development of a 
preliminary draft of Lindahl’s argument to which he had had 
access in 1934” as he mentioned in his original article (American 
Economic Review Supplement, 1938, pp. 122-123); and that he 
wishes “‘to make it clear that he has absolutely no claim to 
priority in the matter.” 





Mr. H. Vauper, of Hamilton, New Zealand, has provided 
£1500 per annum for five years to enable the Council of Victoria 
University College, Wellington, New Zealand, to appoint a 
Research Fellow in Social Relations in Industry. The object of 
this generous foundation seems to be closely similar to that of the 
Montagu Burton Foundations in this country. 












RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


Part I, 1940. The Present Position of Mathematical Statistics: M. §, 
Bartietr. IJnter-War Population Changes in Town and Country: 
G. D. A. MacDovuGatt. 


f° Economica. 

Fresruary, 1940. The Trade Cycle and Capital Intensity: R. G. Haw- 
TREY. A Reply: N. Katpor. The Theory of Foreign Exchanges, 
Part II: F. Macutur. A Spanish Contribution to the Theory of Fluc- 
tuations: D. H. Ropertson. Analysis of Germany’s Foreign Trade 
and the War: H. C. HrttmMann. 

May, 1940. The Valuation of the Social Income: J. R. Hicks. Socialist 
Calculation ; the Competitive ‘‘ Solution”: F. A. v. HayeK. Indus- 
trial Activity in the Eighteenth Century: J. H. Witson. The Bank and 
its Treasure: J. K. Horserietp. <A Reconsideration of the Austrian 
Theory of Industrial Fluctuations : L. M. LACHMANN. 


Review of Economic Studies. 


FEeBrRuARY, 1940. Econometric Business Cycle Research: J. TINBERGEN. 
&: The Supply Curve of an Industry under Imperfect Competition: M. 
# Kateckxi. The Premature Abandonment of Machinery: B. Capuan. 
Mr. Keynes and Mr. Marx: S. ALEXANDER. Money Wage Cuts in 
Relation to Unemployment—a rejoinder to Mr. Kaldor : H. M. Somers. 


Oxford Economic Papers. 

Fesruary, 1940. Resources Available for War: A.J. Brown. Business 
Men and the Terms of Borrowing: R. 8. Sayers. A Further Inquiry 
into the Effects of Rates of Interest: P. W. S. ANDREWS. The Trade 
Cycle in Britain before 1850: Str W. BrEvERIDGE. Building Output 
and the Trade Cycle (U.K. 1924-38): I. Bowen. The Consumption 
and Rationing of Butter and Margarine: R.S.G. RUTHERFORD. Some 
Factors Affecting the Movement of Labour : G. H. DANIEL. 


The Eugenics Review. 
Aprit, 1940. Annual Report of Eugenics Society. The Galton Luncheon. 
’ Abortion—Right or Wrong? Dorotny TuurtTLe. Differential Fer- 
tility : D. V. Guass. 
The Banker. 

Marcu, 1940. The Financial Maginot Line: P. Eryzic. War Finance 

in the Empire : D. Cowie. 

: Aprit, 1940. War Loan Technique ; 1914-1919 : W.T.C. Kine. Build- 

= ing Societies in War-time : R. Brrp. 

; May, 1940. The New Balkan Trading Company: P. Ernzic. The Free 
Sterling Blunder: W. Manninc Dacey. An Export Policy for War- 
time: W. T. C. Kina. 

JuNE, 1940. Towards a Maximum War Effort. International Banking in 
War-time. 


Bank of England Statistical Summary. 


JANUARY, 1940. Capital Movements: U.S.A. 
Fresruary, 1940. Gold Production. Savings. 
Marcu, 1940. Prolonged Unemployment. 
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Planning. 


No. 162. Family Allowances. 

No. 163. Employment Exchanges. 

No. 164. After the Barlow Report. 

No. 165. Population Facts and Trends. 
No. 166. P.E£.P. Work, 1938-1940. 
No. 167. Industrial Man-Power, II. 
No. 168. The Home Front. 


Fabian Quarterly. 

No. 25. The Universities and War: E. R. Dopps. The West Indies 
Report: A. CreecH Jones. Margarine: T. C. B. Watson. The 
Waste Lands of Britain: P. LAMARTINE YATES. The War and a Small 
Business : J. JULIAN. 


International Labour Review. 


Fepruary, 1940. The Protection of Professional Titles; II: MaArtr- 
TutrRksE Nisot. The Organisation of Employment in Japan: T. 
OctsHm™mA. Economic Development of the Soviet Union: A. ABRAMSON. 

Marcu, 1940. The Havana Conference. Meeting of the American Members 
of the Permanent Agricultural Committee. The Compensation of War 
Victims. The Nutrition of Indigenous Workers. 

Aprit, 1940. Recent Developments in Compulsory Systems of Family 
Allowances: C. HoFFNER. Medical Aspects of the Protection of Indi- 
genous Workers in Colonies: L. Morroutte. The Compensation of 
War Victims. Regulation of Employment in Germany. 

May, 1940. The Employment and Unemployment of Young Workers. 
Collective Bargaining in the United States: FLORENCE PETERSON. The 
Compensation of War Victims. A Social Programme for the West Indies. 

June, 1940. Deferred Pay ; the Keynes Plan: E. J. Ricues. Requisi- 
tioning of Labour. Conditions of Domestic Employment in the Scandi- 
navian Countries. 


The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science. 


FEBRUARY, 1940. The Seventh Census of Population in Canada, 1931 : 
R. M. Woopsury. The Recent History of the Australian Loan Council : 
J.A.MaxweELy. The Use of the Elasticity Concept in Economic Theory : 
E. E. REILLy. 

May, 1940. Physics and Society: R.E. Park. Sociology as a Specialized 
Science: C. A. Dawson. Some Obstacles to a Scientific Sociology : 
C.W.M. Hart. The Motivation of Economic Activities : T. Parsons. 
Economic Expansion and the Moral Order: 8. D. CuarK. Canadian 
War Finance and the Balance of Payments 1914-18: F. A. Knox. 
Some Aspects of the Canadian Automobile Industry : O. J. McD1arMip. 


The South African Journal of Economics. 


Marcu, 1940. Mono-export in Africa: C. J. Ropertson. Some Notes 
on the Distribution of Meat in Durban: I. G. Hattipay. Economist’s 
Protest ; the Operation of the Wheat Marketing Scheme, 1938-39 : 
T. H. Ketty and Oruers. Natal and Indentured Indian Immigration : 
I. G. Hatripay. 


The Indian Journal of Economics..- 


January, 1940. The Population Trend in India with reference to Food 
and Nutrition: B. K. Sarkar. The Sociological Assumptions and 
Norms of Classicism : R. MUKERJEE. A Statistical Analysis of Factors 
Affecting Gross Return of some Farms in the Punjab: 8S. A. Srneu. 
Marketing of Agricultural Produce: A. I. QuREsHI. Proprietary 

Tenures in Oudh : B. R. Misra. 
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The Economic Record. 


DECEMBER, 1939. Australia’s War Economy: E. R. WALKER and 
MarGarket E. Ritey. Import and Exchange Control in New Zealand : 
H. Betsoaw. The Legal Setting of Import Control: J. STONE. Terms 
of Exchange of Industry Groups: F. R. E. Mautpon and D. L. Anprr- 
son. The Multiplier in Australia ; a further comment: F. B. Horner. 
Near Future Requirements of Immigrant Labour Supplies in Australia : 
W. D. Forsytu. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics. 


Fesruary, 1940. Rationing and Exchange Control in British War 
Finance: G. HoLtpen. The Need for a Concept of Value in Economic 
Theory: K. H. Niesyz. Elasticity of Demand and Social Welfare ; 
H. Sraruxte. The ‘ Freight Allowed” Method of Price Quotation : 
V. A. Munn. The ‘‘ Planning Approach” in Public Economy: A. C. 
Neat. The Shrinking Foreign Market for United States Cotton : B. 8, 
WHITE. 

May, 1940. The Variation in Wage-Ratios: E. L. THORNDIKE. German 
Corporate Profits ; 1926-1938 : MaxinE Y. Sweezy. Further Measure- 
ments of Marginal Productivity: P. H. Dovucias and Grace Gunnj 
The Measurement of Tax Shifting ; Economics and Law: W. ¥F. Frercer. 
Ownership and Compensation as Incentives to Corporation Executives : 
R. A. Gorpon. The Causes of Price Inflexibility: J. Backman. 
Theory of Limited and Unlimited Discrimination : W. LEONTIEF. The 
Teaching of Economics in Public High Schools : J. M. O’LEaARyY. 


The Journal of Political Economy. 


Fresruary, 1940. ‘‘ What is Truth” in Economics? F. H. Knicur, 
The Economy of the South: R. A. Harvitz. Mr. Robert R. Livingston’s 
Reasons against a Land Tax: B. McAnEar. The Importance of Fran- 
cesco Ferrara in the History of Economic Thought: O. WEINBERGER. 
After the Shutdown ; an Analysis of the Job-Hunting Experience of a 
Group of Durham Hosiery Workers: F. T. DE VyVER. Comments on 
W.1. King ; ‘‘ Are we Suffering from Economic Maturity ?” : G. Cotm. 
Aprit, 1940. Population Movements and Economic Equilibrium in the 
United States: J. J. SPENGLER. An Appraisal of the Rules and Pro- 
cedures of Bank Supervision 1929-39: H. Jones. The Problem of 
Reclassification in the Reciprocal Trade Agreements: GRACE BECKETT. 
Public Ownership versus State Purchasing ; the case of printing: Estau 
E. Sparury. Economic Changes and Industrial Unrest in the United 
States: D. YopER. A Further Note on the Problem of Bilateral Mono- 
poly: A.M. HENDERSON. Economists on Industrial Stagnation : H. L. 
ReEep. ‘‘ Vulgar Economics” and ‘‘ Vulgar Marxism”; A Reply: 
M.H. Doss. A Further Note: A. P. LERNER. 


The Review of Economic Statistics. 


Fesruary, 1940. Gold and the American Economy: S. E. Harris. 
Graphical Survey of Economic Developments. Industrial Bond and 
Preferred Stock Refundings, 1933-1937 : J. B. Huspparp. Monopolistic 
— and Shifting Control in the Anthracite Industry: W. R. 
‘ABST. 
May, 1940. The Agricultural Situation, March, 1940: J. D. Buack and 
Nora Boppy. Graphical Survey of Economic Developments. British 
Share Prices, 1811-1850: A. D. Gaver, Anna Jacosson and I. 
——- Employment in Relation to Technical Progress: H. 
TAEHLE. 


Journal of the American Statistical Association. 
Marca, 1940. Parr I. Extent and Causes of Differences in Hourly Earn- 


7 


ings: J. Pertman. The Minimum Wage and Employment in the 
Seamless Hosiery Industry: A. F. Hiunricus. The Problem of our Ex- 
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cessive Banking Reserves: L.H.SEttTzer. Actuarial Problems in Social 
Insurance: R. A. Honavs. Statistical Methods as Applied to Casualty 
Insurance: M. Kormes. Mortality Tables—Financial Measuring Rods 
in Life Insurance: A. N. Guertin. Standard Classification of Indus- 
tries in the United States: V.S. Kotesnixorr. An Industrial Classi- 
fication for Reports from Individuals : B. Frets and P. K. WHELPToN. 
Plans for Vital Statistics in 1940: H. L. Dunn. The Analysis of 
Economic Time Series: G. TrntNER. Practical Difficulties Met in the 
Use of Experimental Designs: A. E. Branpt. The Uses of the Census 
of Business : P.T.CHERINGTON. Part II. Proceedings of the Centenary 
Celebration 1839-1939. 


The American Economic Review. 


Marcu, 1940. Part I. Short and Long View in Economic Policy: J. 
Viner. Achilles’ Heels in Monetary Standards: F. D. Granam. 
Monopoly Elements in Rent: J. Ist. Incidence of Death Duties: J. K. 
Hatt. Tax Burden among Income Groups: R. B. Petrencriu. De- 
termination of Minimum Wage Rates: F. Pierson. Joint-Stock Enter- 
prise in Italy: C.T. Scumipt. Foreign Trade and New Deal Policies : 
H. D. Gipronse. Effects of Minimum Wage: W.M. Brown. Wages- 
Fund Theory : J. D. MILuEr. 

Part II, SuprpLeMENT. Papers and Proceedings of the Fifty-second 
Annual Meeting of the American Economic Association. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Marcu, 1940. Mezxico Today. 
May, 1940. Marketing in our American Economy. 


Econometrica. 


Aprit, 1940. Long Cycles in Residential Building: J. B. D. DeRKsEN. 
A New Method of Trend Elimination: M. Katecxt and B. Tew. A 
Dynamic Problem in Duopoly: A. Smrrures and L. J. Savacre. The 
Approximate Determination of Indifference Surfaces by Means of Engel 
Curves : A. WALD. 

Social Research. 


FEBRUARY, 1940. Bolshevist and National Socialist Doctrines of Inter- 
national Law : J. FLorin and J. H. Herz. The Economics of the Short 
Run: H. Netsser. Errors and Traditions: C. A. Guuiick and A. 
GERSCHENKRON. In Memoriam Edmund Husserl: F. KauFMann. 
Education in the Workers’ School of New York City: Erra Friep- 
LANDER. 

May, 1940. The Gold Problem: F. Lenmann. The European Neutrals : 
E. Huua. Anti-Judaism Reconsidered: C. Mayer. Materialisis and 
the Sociology of American Literature: H. B. Wuire. The Search for 
Absolutes in Political and Legal Philosophy: A. Brecut. Economic 
and Social Developments through the European War ; the Franco-British 
Bloc: K. Lachmann. On Dewey’s Logic: F. KAUFMANN. 


Harvard School of Business Administration. 


Business ResearcH Strupies, Number 24, January 1940. Portfolio 
Policies of Commercial Banks in the United States 1920-1939. 


National Bureau of Economic Research. 
BULLETIN 78. The Composition of Gross Farm Income since the Civil 
War: F. Strauss. 
Journal of Farm Economics. 


Frsruary, 1940. This issue of the Journal contains the proceedings of 
the thirtieth annual meeting of the American Farm Economic Associa- 
tion held in Philadelphia during December, 1939. Among the contents 
are papers on training and functions in agricultural economics by 
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C. C. Davis, C. L. AtsBERG, T. W. Scouttz, R. F. HENDRICKSON and 
W. E. Grimes; on the economic history of agriculture by H. C. Taytor 
and A. G. PETERSON; on agricultural marketing by A. C. Horrman 
and H. B. Rowe; on agricultural finance by L. J. Norton, and J. M. 
Huston; on problems of milk by D. O. HAMMERBERG, R. G. BRESSLER 
and E. JENSEN; on cotton by I. W. DuaGan and on the packing in- 
dustry by W. A. Nicnots. Papers on legislation and the planning and 
reorganisation of agricultural war rate by A. Hopson, G. R. Taytor, 
E. A. Starca, R. I. Kimmet, C. B. Hoover, R. B. Vance, E. C. Jonnson 
and B. W. ALLIN; on agricultural surplus in relation to nutrition by 
O. V. Wetts and F. V. WauGuH; on agricultural statistics by A. J. 
Kine and G. D. Simpson, W. B. Jenkins and E. 8. KIMBALL. 

May, 1940. Training and Recruitment of Agricultural Personnel: H. C, 
Taytor, F. V. Waueu, R. J. Savitte. Agricultural Labor and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938: H. W. Hannan. A Desirable 
Foreign Trade Policy for American Agriculture: J. 8. Davis. An 
Application of Analysis of Co-variance to Price-quality Relationships of 
Eggs: L. E. Cron. Eaxport-dumping Plans: F. L. THOMSEN. Réle 
of Soil Depletion in Land Valuation: D. B. Ipacu. County Planning 
for Land-use Adjustment: J. G. CRAWFoRD and GUNNAR LANGE. 
On Agricultural Policy: R. R. RENNE. 


Wheat Studies (Stanford, California). 

JANUARY, 1940. World Wheat Survey and Outlook, January 1940: 
V. P. TrmosHENKO and H. Worxki1nc. Wheat prices in North America 
were influenced during September—November by the selling policy of 
the Argentine grain board. The board raised its selling prices only 
moderately following the outbreak of war and sold freely, favoured by 
the fact that ocean freights from Argentina advanced no more than 
from North America. Canadian prices declined and United States 
prices responded only moderately to the sensational deterioration of 
prospects for winter wheat there. There were sharp price advances 
from late November to mid-December owing to severe crop damage in 
Argentina. At Antwerp, price increases during December were ex- 
treme, reflecting further great increases in ocean freights. Inter- 
national trade in wheat has, since October, been larger than last year. 
Most European countries although trying to economise on wheat are 
increasing their stocks. Estimated world wheat supplies for 1939-40 
show little net change. It seems questionable whether prices in ex- 
porting countries can be maintained at the levels of mid-January. 
Marcu, 1940. Physical Tests of Flour Quality: C. H. Battery. Three 
major subdivisions of this subject are discussed in this study: (1) 
absorption; (2) physical tests of crude gluten; (3) physical tests of 
wheat flour dough. (1) Several types of devices have been proposed 
for measuring dough viscosity; extrusion viscometers are simplest 
and relatively inexpensive. Among flours of varying composition and 
baking strength, different levels of dough viscosity must be provided 
for optimum baking behaviour. (2) It is difficult to recover gluten 
that is unaltered and uniform in properties. (3) Physical tests of 
wheat flour dough have involved numerous mechanical devices. Various 
forms of extensimeters and recording dough mixers have been most 
prominent. Generally measurements of extensibility may be more 
useful, although these should be combined with a measurement of the 
rigidity modulus to render them most significant. Apparently no 
single device now available is entirely adequate for all these purposes. 
Aprit, 1940. Bulk Handling in Australia: J. 8. Davis. Country and 
terminal grain elevators were only introduced in Australia in 1916 
when New South Wales provided for a state system. Commonwealth 
financial aid shortened delays in starting construction, but led to 
some unfortunate modifications in the plans. For ten years other 
states were content merely to observe the experiment. In 1930-31 
ocean freight differentials in favour of bulk wheat were established, 
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and bulk shipment overseas soon became the rule, and bulk handling 
within Australia has expanded materially. The New South Wales 
plant has been extended, Victoria is building a similar state network 
and in Western Australia, progressive farmers’ co-operatives have 
developed a cheaper, more flexible, unorthodox system which has 
worked well. Bag handling and storage, however, still have a large 
place in Australian practice, and may long persist. This year, as in 
1916, Australia faces the task of dealing with a bumper crop under 
conditions that severely restrict exports. 

May, 1940. World Wheat Survey and Outlook, May 1940: V. P. Timo- 
SHENKO and H. Workine. Surprising changes in Argentine and 
Australian crop estimates since January have left statistics of total 
world wheat supplies for 1939-40 little altered. Shipments of Australian 
wheat to Europe have been small despite a British purchase of over 
60 million bushels. Prospects for European harvests suffered from a 
severe winter, a late spring, shortage of farm workers and military 
operations; but in North America favourable weather improved 
prospects for winter and spring wheat. The unexpectedly low level 
of recorded international wheat shipments since August has led to 
lower forecasts of the total for the crop year, but official statistics of 
exports indicate that international trade in wheat has been larger 
than expected, apparently owing principally to large Italian and Ger- 
man takings. Wheat prices in Canada were extraordinarily stable 
from January to mid-May, but at Chicago price movements reflected 
wide divergence of traders’ opinions and preoccupation with prospects 
for the European war. Existing prospects for the largest world carry 
over in history and record or near-record world wheat supplies for 
1940-41 suggest very low prices if the war should end soon, but if 
expectations of a long war should predominate, prices in North America 
might recover to the levels of early May. 


Journal des Economistes. 


NovEMBER-DECEMBER, 1939. Aprés deux mois et demi de guerre: KE. 
PavEN. Economie de guerre et économie de paix: E.P. La premiére 
encyclique de Pie XII: N. L’ Allemagne était-elle industriellement acculée 
a faire la guerre? C. Ennescu. L’Afrique (suite): M. Carsow. Le 
douziéme rapport de la Caisse autonome: C. A.A. Les mesures financiéres 
de guerre: J. GaucurERE. Le blocus: E.R. Revue de l Académie des 
Sciences : morales et politiques: O. Picnot. Les faits de guerre: N. 

JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1940. Les neutres et lavenir: E. Payen. L’in- 
vestissement des fonds des institutions d’assurances sociales : H. TRUCHY. 
L’arrét des exportations allemandes : M. Carsow. L’étatisme en défaut : 
E. Paven. La politique monétaire de l Uruguay au cours de ces derniéres 
années: J. LisBONNE. Le sort de lVindustrie diamantaire pendant la 
guerre: C. Ennescu. Le mécanisme des prix: M. Carsow. La pro- 
duction de Vor en 1939: E. P. La Banque de France en 1939: N. 
Revue de l’Académie des Sciences morales et politiques: O. PicHor. 
Les faits de guerre: N. 


Revue d’Economie Politique. 


JANUARY—-FEBRUARY, 1940. La guerre et les économistes des X VI*"-X VIII* 
siécles: R. GonNNARD. Le sens et la portée du principe des cotits com- 
parés: H. Denis. Quatre mois d’économie de guerre en Suisse: J. 
Moret. Niveau de vie des ouvriers allemands en 1927 et en 1937: R. 
LiwcHEN. Finances finlandaises : L. Tissor. 


Bulletin de L’ Institut de Recherches Economiques. 
Fepruary, 1940. La Belgique devant la guerre européenne. 


Revue de L’ Institut de Sociologie. 


JANUARY—MaRcH, 1940. Conséquences sociales et démographiques de la 
concentration de la population dans les villes: G. JAcQUEMYNS. Une 
conception de la philosophie : C. PERELMAN. 
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Schmollers Jahrbuch. 


FEesruary, 1940. Das Lebenswerk von Bernhard Harms: J. JESSEN. 
An obituary article on the well-known Kiel economist of the liberal 
school and former editor of the Kiel ‘‘ Archiv.” Die Potenzierungs- 
faktoren der Konjunkturbewegung und die Konjunkturpolitik : E. Kina. 
The Author—a Swiss economist—describes the factors (monetary— 
real—psychological) producing ‘‘ acceleration’? and cumulative pro- 
cesses, both for booms and depressions. At every stage of his argu- 
ment he is concerned to point out the economic policy best designed to 
‘**compensate ”’ these cumulative he anagem or at least to have a 
‘‘damping ”’ effect on them. Wandlungen des Geldes: H. PETER. A 
theoretical article on the functions of money in a planned economy 
where money ceases to be ‘“‘ effective demand ” and the guide of pro- 
duction. The article steers, however, to the conclusion that even a 
planned system can tolerate ‘‘ free ” sectors where money preserves its 
usual functions, and that this symbiosis need not break down. The 
German system is defined as such a ‘‘ dualistic ’? economy where people 
are free to offer money for goods, but where the planned distribution 
of resources takes precedence of the private scale of values as expressed 
in money demand. Der Begriinder der Volkswirtschaftslehre—ein 
Deutscher: A.TautscHER. The title of ‘‘ founder of economic science ” 
is claimed for Ernst Ludwig Carl, a German cameralist. Quesnay and 
Smith are dethroned by Carl’s ‘‘ Traité de la richesse des princes,” 
published in 1722 (anonymously). 


Weekly Report of the German Institute for Business Research. 


No. 35/36. Great Britain’s Economic War Risks Empire and Financial 
Reserves Abroad. Rationing in Neutral Countries. 

No. 37/38. Germany’s Credit Situation during the First Months of the 
War. Cotton Growing in South-Eastern Europe. 

13TH YEAR. No.1/2. The War and Raw Materials of the Textile Industry. 
New Waterways in Silesia and Moravia. The Foreign Trade Organisa- 
tion of Soviet Russia. 

No. 3/4. The Employment Situation in Germany. The Railroad System 
of the U.S.S.R. 

No. 5/6. The Hconomic Independence of South-Eastern Europe. The 
Economic Situation of the German Film Industry, 1939-40. 

No. 7/8. War-Time Price Control in Germany, France and Great Britain. 
The Movement of Population in Germany. 

No. 9/10. The Russian Automobile Industry. Great Britain’s Foddet 
Supply—a Serious Problem. 


Archiv fiir Mathematische Wirtschafts- und Sozialforschung. 


Vou. V, No.3. Die Sterblichkeit mach dem K6rpergewicht, II: H. BLUMEL. 
Das Problem der Rassenvermischung und seine Bedeutung fiir die dyn- 
amische Sterbetafel: L. Krizent. Uber die mathematische Auswertung 
statistischer Beobachtungen : E. WENDT. 


De Economist. 


WEBRUARY, 1940. De hutdige stand onzer Staatsfinancién: A. VAN 
Doorninck. A discussion of the national finances of Holland. From 
1931 onwards there was a yearly deficiency, and since the autumn of 
1939 the situation has been worse by reason of the costs of mobilisa- 
tion, etc.: ‘‘ We can only give expression to our fear that, on account 
of the very unfavourable situation in which our national finances were 
on the outbreak of the new war, the measures taken so far may be 
found wholly insufficient to guarantee that we shall be in a position to 
bear the new burdens which the outbreak of war has imposed on our 
people, without resort to inflation.” The writer recommends the 
y scrapping of all expenditure which does not correspond to the strictest 
demands of productivity.”” The article deals with what is described 
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as ‘‘necessary budgetary reorganisation’’; in particular with the 
question of social insurance, the relation of the State and the local 
authorities (involving the ‘‘ complete separation of the finances of the 
municipalities from those of the State”), the deficiency on the rail- 
ways, and changes in the arrangement and presentation of the national 
accounts. Rantsoenering van consumptiegoederen. LEnige theoretisch 
economische opmerkingen: J. J. Potax. Inequality in distribution of 
incomes is the most essential cause of rationing; it is introduced to 
temper existing inequality and to prevent further inequality. Other 
solutions (as, e.g., increase in incomes or the sudden abolition of in- 
equality) are undesirable or impracticable. The chief drawback of 
rationing is that no account is taken of the varying preferences of 
individuals. Two conclusions are drawn: (i) Rationing, from the 
economic point of view, is more rational, the less specific it is; and 
(ii) from the point of view of the consumer, the most rational system 
of rationing is that which determines for each consumer the total 
consumption, expressed in money values, of all the goods subjected to 
rationing, but which leaves him entirely free in his choice among the 
rationed goods. There follows a discussion of this system of ‘“‘ free ”’ 
rationing. De economische hulpbronnen van Suriname: H. C. P. De 
Vos. A detailed discussion of the economic resources of Surinam. 
Marcy, 1940. Methodologische vragen. R. VAN GENECHTEN. In con- 
nection with the report on “‘continuous unemployment,” the writer 
discusses certain methodological questions. The article is in reality a 
criticism of Professor Tinbergen, whose views coloured that report. 
Three questions are discussed: (1) The relation of economic science to 
questions of practice and policy. That the practical conclusions drawn 
by the classical writers so often appear wrong is due, firstly, that they 
assumed too readily that the attainment of the greatest material well- 
being was the most desirable condition to be aimed at; and, secondly, 
they applied the assumptions on which their theoretical arguments 
were based to the problems of practical politics, without sufficiently 
inquiring whether these assumptions were in fact satisfied. (2) There 
are dangers in the mathematical method: it more and more tends to 
reproduce simple things in complicated terms. (3) A brief statement 
is given of the Austrian theory of the manner in which land, labour 
and capital co-operate. Professor Tinbergen, it is argued, accepts this 
theory, but does not accept its consequences. Voor- en nadeelen der 
Bankcontrole in Belgié: Dr. Ronart. A survey of Belgian banking 
problems since 1935, with reference to the system of Bank control. 


Rivista Italiana di Scienze Economiche. 
DECEMBER, 1939. Nott Direttoriali—Circoli viziosi—Organizzazione di 
emergenza. (A.D.S.) Notes by the Director of the Rivista, dealing with 
vicious circles of prices and costs; and with the inferiority of the emer- 
gency economic measures taken in war time by belligerent countries with 
“liberal ’? economies, as compared with the permanent economic 
mobilisation of the Corporative State. Nuovi concetti statistici nello 
studio della disoccupazione: F. Vinct. A summary of some recent, 
chiefly British, work on the theory of unemployment, with some critical 
comments. Imposta sul caffé ed autarchia: L. Rossi. Coffee and sugar 
are complementary commodities, but sugar is of importance apart from 
its use in coffee. It is suggested that coffee be taxed more heavily and 
the proceeds used to lighten the tax onsugar. La famiglia nell’ economia 
della nazione: F. LorFreDO. The second of two articles, the first of 
which was published in the preceding number of the Rivista, dealing with 
the importance of the family as an economic unit. JI finanziamento della 
politica economica del III Reich: A. VENTUROLI. A short summary of 
the financial devices adopted in National-Socialist Germany down to the 
outbreak of the present war. 
JANUARY, 1940. Note Direttoriale—Economia 1940—La Carta Annonaria 
e la disciplina dei consumi—Lo spreco burocratico—Bilanzio finanziario e 
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bilancio economico—Consumi e tesseramento. (A.D.S.) Notes by the 
Director of the Rivista, dealing with the need for the complete mobilisa- 
tion of the national labour power; with food cards; with the wastes of 
bureaucratic administration; with economic problems of the Italian 
budget; and with food rationing. Problemi, discussioni, proposte 
intorno alla costituzione corporativa delle classe lavoratrici : G. Tontoxo. 
A reprint of a lengthy article published in 1903 setting out a proposal for 
the corporative organisation of the working classes. The article is 
characterised by its markedly ethical and religious tone. 

Fesruary, 1940. Note Direttoriali—La politica dei prezzi. La strategia 
det prezzi. Risparmio corporativo e risparmio forzato. La bonifica 
integrale in Inghilterra. (A.D.S.) Notes by the Director of the Rivista, 
dealing with problems of precis in wartime; with Mr. Keynes’ scheme 
for compulsory saving, which is rejected for Italy; and with British 
measures for increasing agricultural output in the war. J bilanci di 
famiglia nella prassi e nella teoria economica: F. Vinci. A discussion 
of theoretical and practical problems in connection with the construction 
of family budgets. Le tabelle di consumo in relazione alla dottrina 
paretiana : S. VIANELLI. An article on the equilibrium of the consumer 
with special reference to Pareto and to recent work by J. R. Hicks and 
R. G. D. Allen. 

Marcu, 1940. Note Direttoriale : L’approvvigionamento del carbone. La 
disciplina det prezzi e Vadeguamento delle rimunerazioni. I finanziamenti 
straordinari. I nemici insegnano. (A.D.S.) Notes by the Director of 
the Rivista on the supply of coal; the relation between prices and wages ; 
war finance; the imitation by England and China respectively of the 
wartime economic organisation of Germany and Japan. Problemi sulla 
autarchia e la teoria dei costi comparati : J. MazzEI. A reply to certain 
criticisms, put forward by Prof. Borgatta, of an earlier article in the 
Rivista by Prof. Mazzei on autarchy and the theory of comparative costs. 
L’attuale composizione della poplazione produttiva dell’ Italia e Vimpiego del 
lavoro nazionale : G. Lasorsa. An analysis of the Italian population 
with reference to the available supply of productive man power. Sulla 
rappresentativita e comparabilita degli indici del costo della vita calcolati in 
Italia : M. Cao-Pinna. A discussion of Italian index numbers of the 
cost of living, with some suggestions for their improvement. 


Giornali degli Economisti. 


NovEMBER-DECEMBER, 1939. Di una estensione del coefficiente di corre- 
lazione: C. E. BONFERRONI. Bravais’ coefficient of correlation is 
extended to cover cases of parabolic regression of the order k. Multiple 
correlations are also discussed. Condizioni di equilibrio tra struttura 
economica e attivita finanziaria: G. U. Pari. The relations between 
conditions of equilibrium and disequilibrium in the economic structure 
and the working of the financial system are discussed. Sui rapporti di 
concentrazione spaziale: L. LENTI. An examination of the possibility 
of using the coefficient of concentration to measure variation in the 
geographical distribution of various phenomena, such as bicycles, motor 
cars, diseases, etc. La funzione dinamica del credito in Schumpeter e 
Hahn: L. Lue. A discussion of the views of Schumpeter and Hahn 
on the function of capital in a dynamic economy. Jntorno alle origini 
del materiolismo storio. III : La dottrina delle lotte delle classi: L. Dat 
Pane. The continuation of a series of articles dealing with the develop- 
ment of historical materialism. This article is devoted to the origins of 
the doctrine of the class struggle with special reference to a bock by 
A. G. de Cassagnac published in Paris ten years before the Communist 
Manifesto. A proposito del metodo interpolatorio delle differenze: O. 
GuaLponi. A short note on the theory of interpolation by the method 
of differences. La funzione attiva dei risparmi e la teoria dell’ espansione 
economica: A. M. Neuman. A review article commenting on the 
English edition of E. Lundberg’s book, Studies in the Theory of Economic 
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Expansion. The theory of interest, and its relation to saving and 
investment, is discussed at length and the views of Lundberg contrasted 
with those of Keynes, Robertson and other writers. 

JANUARY—FEBRUARY, 1939. A proposito di un recente volume sull’ inci- 
denza delle imposte: M. Fastani. A review article commenting very 
favourably, though with certain criticisms, on a recent book by D. 
Black, The Incidence of Income Taxes. Aspetti della recente riforma 
fiscale : E.D’AtBERGO. A number of theoretical and practical problems 
arising out of recent Italian financial measures are discussed. La 
reazione chimica come strumento di produzione : F. D1 Fentzio. Problems 
of industrial organisation, joint costs, susceptibility to cyclical fluctua- 
tions, etc., are illustrated by reference to the chemical industry. Una 
grande riforme agraria: La colonizzazione del latifondo siciliano: G. 
De F. GerBINO. An account of the gradual process of breaking up the 
large estates in Sicily which has been taking place in the last 120 years. 
Alcuni caratteri della nati-mortalita in relazione alla durata matrimoniale e 
all’ ordine di nascita: E. D’Etta. A study of vital statistics with 
special reference to maternal mortality. 


Rivista di Storia Economia. 


DecEMBER, 1939. Delle fiere genovesi di cambio particolarmente studiate 
come mercati periodici del credito: G. Manpict. The exchange fairs 
held in Piacenza and in Novi in the first half of the seventeenth century 
served not merely the ordinary purposes of exchange of different cur- 
rencies, but also provided credit facilities. J Contadini alla conquista 
della terrena italiana, nel 1920-30: L. Ernaupti. A review article of a 
report by G. Lorenzoni dealing with the way in which one million 
hectares passed, during 1920-30, from the possession of the owners of 
large estates in Italy into the possession of Italian peasants. Most of 
the land thus acquired was bought, at an estimated expenditure of from 
five to six milliard lire. 

Marcy, 1940. La storia di un investimento di capitale. La Compagnie 
Universelle Du Canal Maritime De Suez (1859-1938) : G. CAPODAGLIO. 
An account of the financial results of the Suez Canal. The freights 
charged for Suez Canal traffic were progressively reduced from a maximum 
of 13 gold francs per ton in 1874 to 4-32 gold francs in 1938. An investor 
who had bought shares on January 1, 1859, and had held them until 
January 1, 1938, would have obtained an average return of 7-70 per cent. 
An investment on January 1, 1875, would have yielded an average return 
by 1938 of 10 per cent.; one on January 1, 1914, a return by 1938 of 
1:12 per cent.; and one on January 1, 1928, a negative return. Un 
precedente della tassa scambi od imposta sull’ entrata : lalcavala spagnuola : 
L. Eryaupi. An account of the alcavala, or sales tax which was levied 
in Spain for many centuries from 1341 onwards. L’economia di guerra 
di un grande comune del Trecento: G. Papovan. A description of the 
organisation of purchases on the mainland, and especially in Lombardy, 
by Venice during the war of Chioggia in the 14th century. Dei criteri 
informatori della storia det prezzi: L. Eryaupi. A discussion of the 
method adopted by Sir William Beveridge in his book on Prices and 
Wages in England from the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. 


Ekonomist (Zagreb). 
[Articles printed in Croatian.] 
Vots. 2-3, 1940. The Economic Force of Germany during Peace and War : 
A. REITHINGER. New Aspects of Monetary Politics: A. TINTTHALPER. 
The Quantitative Theory of the Social Economy of Gustav Cassel: N. 
Mirkovié. Agricultural Cooperatives in Germany To-day: V. REIGER. 
The Development of National Economy in the Province of Croatia: 
0. Frances. The Use of Artificial Manures in Yugoslavia and Abroad : 
K. Sostarié-Pisaété. 
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Skandinaviska Banken. 


JANUARY, 1940. Shortage of Purchasing Power in War-time : G. Casset, 
Sweden’s Price Policy: G. Axerman. Fictitious Profits. The Im- 
portance of Cautious Valuation of Stocks in Critic Times: O. Stuuéy, 
Sweden’s Balance of International Payments. 


Revista de Ciencias Econdémicas. 


OcTOBER, 1939. Nacionalismo econdémico, comercio internacional bilateral, 
e industrializacién de los paises agricolas, desde el punto de vista de la 
economia argentina: M. Puciiese. ‘‘ Parazalimerage”’’: P. SMoten.- 
sky. La reforma de la legislacién sobre sociedades anénimas en el Japon : 
K. Tanaka. 

NoveMBER, 1939. Baja la natalidad: J. G. Gate. Realizaciones del 
panamericanismo: D. A. FURNKorN. Contralor y fiscalizacién de 
ferrocarriles : J. ¥. VERCELLANA. 

DECEMBER, 1940. La miseria del mundo: L. M. M. Quintana. Un 
fenémeno caracteristico de la economia moderna ; la coalicién de empresas : 
A. LispERo. Contalor y fiscalizacion de ferrocarriles: J. F. VeRcet- 
LANA. 

Journal de la Société Hongroise de Statistique. 


No. 3, 1939. La statistique municipale en France: M. Huser. Le 
dilemme de la politique économique américaine ; Tu. SuRANYI-UNGER, 
Le montant du revenu national hongrois : J. NEUBAUER. 


Quarterly Bulletin of Soviet-Russian Economics. 


NovEMBER, 1939. The National Economy of Soviet Russia in 1939. 

JANUARY, 1940. The Growth and Decline of the Foreign Trade of the 
U.S.S.R. Probable Consequences of the Trade Agreement between the 
U.S.S.R. and Germany. 


Istanbul Universitesi Iktisat Fakiiltesi Mecmuasi. 
[Articles printed in Turkish, summaries in German, English and French.] 


OcTOBER, 1939. On the Occasion of the Publication of the Review of the 
Faculty of Economics: C. BrtseLt. The Unusual Number of Men in 
the Lower Age Groups of the Turkish Population : OmER CELAL Sarc. 
The Forms of the Organisation of Agricultural Work in the Ottoman 
Empire in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, I. OmMER LUTFI Barkan. 
Sources of Error in the Management of Business : J. DOBRETSBERGER. 

JANUARY, 1940. The Socio-politico Problem of Turkey: G. KESSLER. 
Considerations on the Attitude of the State towards a Budget Deficit: 
F. Neumark. The Forms of the Organisation of Agricultural Work in 
the Ottoman Empire in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, JI: OMER 
LUTFI BARKAN. 


The Ways of Economics (Jerusalem). 
[Articles printed in Hebrew.] 

Vou. II, No. I. The Indebtedness of the Citrus Industry. The Plan of 
J. M. Keynes. The Building Industry. Prof. Conant; a Free Classless 
Society. 

Vou. Il, No. II. Our Credit System. The Credit Institutions in 1939. 
International Trade and the Golden Age of Prosperity : E. TAUBER. 


"Embedpnas Kowwvixijs xat Anpootas Olxovopuxis 
[Articles printed in Greek. Short summaries in French.] 
JANUARY-—MarcH, 1940. Problémes du travail et du capital en période de 
guerre: X. Zoxrotas. Problémes du financement de la guerre: A. 


Anckiopoutos. L’agriculture dans le cadre de lV’économie de guerre: 
C. Evexpivis. La répercussion de la guerre sur la politique cosiale : 
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S. AcapPitipks. La répercussion de l’économie de guerre sur les niveaux 
des prix: N. Mousmovtis. La répercussion de la guerre sur la marine 
marchande: G. CHaLKIopouLos. La guerre de lV’économie mondiale : 
A. Kyrxiuitsis. La politique commerciale en temps de guerre: A. 
ANDREOU. 


Kyoto University Economic Review. 

JaNnuARY, 1940. The Planning of Agricultural Production in War-Time : 
Y. Yaar. Ssu-ma Chien’s Economic Outlook: F. Hozumi. The Pro- 
gress of Monetary Unification in the Meng Chiang Provinces : K. Toxu- 
naGA. The Development of the Domestic Market in the Early Years of 
Meijit: Y. Horte. The Organisation of Insurance Pools in Japan : 
8. Sawa. 


The Journal of the Kobe University of Commerce. 

DECEMBER, 1939. On Prof. Hayek’s Theory of Trade Cycle: K. TANAKA. 
From Market Adjustment to Planned Distribution: K. Fuxupa. Why 
are we Japanese Anti-Communists ? S. IoxkiBe. Emigration to Man- 
churia in the Light of Climatological Geography : K. Tanaka. Political 
and Economic Characteristics of Japan’s Colonies: K. KANEDA. 





NEW BOOKS. 
British. 

ADARKAR (B. N.). Studies in Indian Economics. Ist Series : 
Aspects of the Indian Tariff. No.2: The History of the Indian Tariff, 
1924-39. Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1940. 9}’. Pp. 100. 
ls. 3d. 


(This forms one of a series of studies prepared under the supervision of 
Dr. T. E. Gregory. Prof. Adarkar has written an extremely valuable detailed 
study of the history of the tariff legislation and its workings in a great number 
of different Indian industries. ]} 


Basu (8. K.). Industrial Finance in India. Calcutta: University 
Press, 1939. 94”. Pp. xvii + 436. 


[The first four chapters are chiefly concerned with the aid afforded to industry 
by the banks of Great Britain, the United States, Germany, and other countries. 
Subsequent chapters discuss the existing facilities in India, the managing agency 
system, the réle of the government in industrial finance as it has worked in 
practice in various Provinces and Indian States. The author then returns to 
American, European and Japanese policy, with regard to State-aid to industry in 
recent years, and with regard to industrial mortgage banks. He finally con- 
siders the application of such methods to Indian conditions. The account is 
balanced and well-informed, but is a little too concerned with matters of financial 
machinery and is a little too uncritical of the problems involved in the adaptation 
of foreign systems to Indian conditions.] 


Breppy (J. P.). Profits, Theoretical and Practical Aspects. 
Dublin: Hodges and Figgis, 1940. 8}”. Pp. xi+ 420. 12s. 6d. 


[This volume is ked with useful information and gives a clear historical 
account of the development of economic thought in relation to the problem of 
profits, but it is essentially a thesis rather than a book. The ideas, even the 
illustrations, are largely derivative. A reader is left with the feeling that if 
Mr. Beddy could have been forcibly separated from all his authorities and obliged 
to reconstruct their team 2 Paso of his own imagination, and thus to build up 
afresh for himself, he would have written a different and much better book.] 
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Berman (A. Z.). Municipal Enterprise. Johannesburg: Juta, 
1940. 8}”. Pp. 254. 12s. 6d. 


[A survey, covering municipal activity in many countries, written for the 
annual general meeting of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, 
held at Durban during March 1940.] 


BEVERIDGE (Str W.). Some Experiences of Economic Control in 
War-Time. London: Oxford University Press, 1940. 84”. Pp. 38, 


1s. 

[This is the 1940 Sidney Ball Lecture. The great differences between the 
war of 1914-18 and the present war are emphasised. It was not until December 
1916 that there was a Ministry of Labour; not until February 1918 that food 
was rationed. On the other hand, already by July 1915 there was a Munitions of 
War Act, regulating conditions of work. ‘ For the present war at least there 
seems to have been accepted as one negative lesson from the last war, the 
undesirability of assimilating industrial service in any way to military service. 
. . . But that experience contained a positive lesson also, which so far as can 
be seen has been forgotten. This is the need for a definite policy, thought out 
in advance, in regard to prices and wages.”” In a most interesting section dealing 
with the lessons of food control in the last war, the predominant conclusion 
reached is that ‘‘ control must generally be all or nothing; half-measures are 
dangerous.’ Next the alternative bottle-necks of shipping and finance are 
considered. The Ministry of Food, we are told, “‘ found broadly that whenever 
they could get shipping from the Shipping Controller, they could not get money 
for purchases from the Treasury, while whenever they could get money, they 
could not get ships.’’ If the exchange position is to be workable we must have 
exports, and to get them we must be prepared to take positive, and not merely 
negative and restrictive, action. Finally, Sir William gives us his grounds for 
optimism. ] 

Buack (D.). The Incidence of Income Taxes. London: Mac. 
millan, 1939. 84”. Pp. xxi+ 316. 12s. 6d. 

[Incidence, in this treatise, is taken to cover the effects, through time, of new 
or changed imposts on income, including effects arising from governmental 
expenditure of the proceeds. Part I, on certain general aspects of older and 
newer theory of income taxation, is essentially a re-statement of familiar argu- 
ment. In Part II an analysis appropriate to important particular cases of 
partial income taxes is developed, and applied in a critical examination of the 
taxation of the diamond monopoly and of gold mining in South Africa. Part III 
is a study of the economic and social implications of a general income tax for a 
stationary and progressive community, respectively. The significance of the 
British income tax in connexion with probable movements of population and 
national income, 1940-1970, is explored on the basis of somewhat arbitrarily 
adopted presumptions of fact; and broad suggestions are put forward for altera- 
tion of the tax. Part IV reviews current controversy on the double taxation of 
savings, and the moot question of Co-operative Societies’ liability. An analytical 
table of contents is helpful to readers of this book, the several parts of which 
are not very closely integrated. The author draws mainly upon the Colwyn 
Report, and upon de Viti de Marco’s First Principles and other fruitful Italian 
sources with which English students of public finance are too little acquainted. 
He is less successful in traversing grounds of old debate, and in propounding and 
supporting general theses,—in both he tends at times to take either too much or 
too little for granted—than in tackling fresh specific technical problems. Part 
II, in which the tools of modern theory are put to excellent use, is much the best 
part of a book the calibre of which as a whole is high.] 


Brown (E. T.). ‘ Bread and Power. London: William Hodge, 
1940. 83”. Pp. 278. 10s. 6d. 


[‘‘ The failure of democracy is partly a failure of power, of political energy in 
the people and partly a matter of the material resistances exerted by, or rather 
through, formal constitutions. . . . The failure of energy was. caused by the 
constant bewilderment of the popular mind, the constant discouragement of 
the popular will . . . the work of an enslaved and corrupted press . . . and the 
people were discouraged precisely because they were bewildered. . . . Perhaps 
[democracy] will fall to pieces in any event, simply because men are incapable of 
working it, because the people as a whole are inherently incapable of real self- 
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government. But we shall never know if this is the truth about democracy 
until after it has been tried, and it has never been tried hitherto.’’] 


Burn (D. L.). The Economic History of Steel-Making, 1867-1939. 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1940. 84”. Pp. x + 548. 
278. 6d. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


BurnuaM (T. H.). Engineering Economics. Book II. Works 
Organisation and Management. London: Pitman, 1940. 8}”. Pp. 
xii + 375. 10s. 6d. 


[This is a new, fifth, edition of a work of which the third edition was reviewed 
by Prof. Sargant Florence in the Economic JourNnaL of September 1936. It 
has been somewhat enlarged and brought up to date.] 


CHAPMAN (G.). Culture and Survival. London: Jonathan Cape, 
1940. 8”. Pp. 243. 8s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


CHAuDHUuRI (R.). The Evolution of Indian Industries. Calcutta : 
University Press (London: Longmans, Green), 1939. 9”. Pp.456. 9s. 


[This volume describes competently, but along broadly familiar lines, the 
history of industrial development in India from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century down to the present. The author is a lecturer in the University of 
Calcutta. ] 


CxtaRK (C.). The Conditions of Economic Progress. London : 
Macmillan, 1940. 8”. Pp. x+ 504. 25s. 
[To be reviewed.] 


CuaRK (C.). A Critique of Russian Statistics. London: Mac- 
millan, 1939. 8”. Pp. 76. 6s. 


[This is a belated review of a book which appeared before the outbreak of war. 
Mr. Clark’s main object is to derive the best possible estimates of the real national 
income of Russia at three dates, at 1913 before the last war, at 1927-28 before 
the introduction of the first Five-Year Plan and at 1934 midway through the 
second Five-Year Plan. Since Russian prices have long since ceased to have any 
customary meaning, Mr. Clark values the real national income at each date in 
£ sterling at British prices of 1934. He finds (p. 41) that six years of intensive 
planned effort increased the real (net) national income per head of the population 
by only four per cent., from £18-8 in 1927—28 to £19-6 in 1934. At the later date, 
moreover, the figure was still below the value attained in 1913. A large growth 
in industrial output was, in fact, offset by a decline in the agricultural field. 
There follows a brief, but very illuminating, section on population and economic 
resources. Mr. Clark shows the Malthusian devil at work in the period up to 
1934, a rapidly multiplying rural population pressing on prescribed means of 
subsistence. Furthermore, the growth of non-agricultural income between 
1927-28 and 1934 was little faster than the increase in the number of urban 
workers engaged. Such relatively slow progress was due to the inflow of rural 
workers, an inflow small compared with the huge mass of surplus agricultural 
population but too fast when judged on purely industrial grounds. The con- 
cluding section, on developments since 1934, is the most interesting from the 
present point of view, incomplete though it is. The general picture painted 
displays a notable advance from a very low level. The output of many industrial 
materials (steel, non-ferrous metals, textiles) has shown an extraordinary increase 
which should, by now, permit of an export surplus at a pinch. Petroleum 
production, on the other hand, remains low and the railway traffic problem has 
become no less acute. The food consumption of the people, while rising in some 
important respects (meat, sugar, dairy produce), is still no higher than in 1913 or 
1927-28 and the mass of the Russians is even now on an enforced ‘‘ bread diet.”’ 
The growing grain harvest is fully absorbed by human consumption and by the 
increasing amounts needed for feeding to livestock; unless the latter are sacrificed 
on the Nazi altar, no export surplus is likely to exist. Mr. Clark ranges over a 
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wide field and touches lightly, often too lightly, on many points in passing. 
There are, for example, comparisons of Russian and British prices of safety razors, 
slide rules, soap and saucepans; analyses of the modes of expenditure of the wage 
of urban workers; contrasts between the production of investment goods in 
Russia and the U.S.A.; some asides on the Russian turnover tax which, after the 
abolition of the “‘ closed *’ shop system in 1935, formed about 75 per cent. of retail 
food prices. Mr. Clark is tolerant of the official Russian statisticians and con- 
cludes (p. 46) that deliberate distortion is not one of their crimes. He implies, 
however, that they are bad statisticians, misusing the tools of their trade under 
deplorable conditions. } 


**Cuassicus.’’ Economics and War. A Reply to Prof. Robbins, 
Cambridge: Foister and Jagg, 1940. 83”. Pp. 24. Ils. 

[The author of this pamphlet is described as a young economist who has 
taken a first-class degree in Political and Economic Science. The bulk of it 
represents a prize essay written shortly before the outbreak of war; only the 
last four pages, added as a postscript, are directly concerned with Prof. Robbins’ 
book. The main criticisms are that ‘‘ the Professor is far too naive in his use of 
vague words like ‘ power ’ or ‘ position,’ and by using them unhistorically escapes 
from the Leninist conclusions.’’] 


D.M.W.P. Is France stilla Democracy? London: Fabian Society, 


1940. 8)”. Pp. 40. Is. 
[‘‘ To the simple question actually being asked by British Socialists and others, 


as to whether France is still a democracy, there can . . . surely be only one reply, 
and that a clear affirmative. There are, let it be again admitted, disquieting 
features. French bureaucracy ... police violence. . . . There are, to put it 


mildly, very deplorable facts. . . . Most alarming of all, especially to the English 
mind, is perhaps the extent of the plenary powers with which the Government 
has been endowed. ... None of these things, however, is new to French 
democracy, and to balance them are many reassuring signs. . . . The authority 
of Parliament is again high, and it has shown itself to include sincere and watchful 
defenders of democracy on all its benches.’’] 


Epwarps (N.). History of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, 
London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1939. 84”. Pp. 160. 3s. 6d. 


[This short volume, which is a sequel to earlier books on industrial South 
Wales by the same author, is a record of events rather than a serious historical 
study. It covers the development of the Federation during the eventful period 
from 1898 to 1935, and it is hardly to be expected that so brief a survey could 
deal at all adequately with the difficulties of the Great War period, or with the 
subsequent problems of adjustment for the coal-mining industry. Its main 
theme is mildly revolutionary struggle—the difficulties and conflicts over policy 
between South Wales and the M.F.G.B. and, in South Wales itself, the clash 
between the older leaders and the dissatisfied “‘ rank and file.’ The origin and 
meaning of some of the statistical material employed are rather obscure, and the 
value of the book to the non-mining reader is considerably diminished by the 
author’s habit of making unexplained references to technical points in wage 


agreements. } 


Ernzie (P.). World Finance, 1939-1940. London: Kegan Paul, 
1940. 83”. Pp. xvi+ 271. 12s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed.] 


Fapiran Socrety.. Where Stands Democracy? London: Mac- 
millan, 1940. 7”. Pp. viii + 152. 3s. 6d. 


[These six essays were in origin six lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Fabian Society. Prof. Laski on ‘‘ Government in War-time’”’ is as provocative 
as may be expected; he is at his best when discussing, somewhat surprisingly 
to the credit of the latter, the relative merits of the War Cabinet structures of 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Chamberlain. He is frankly sceptical of the advantages 
of an economic general staff; he distrusts economists and will allow them no 
authority on subjects outside their immediate province and little scope for that. 
He believes that initiative in economic matters should rest with an inter-depart- 
mental committee of ministers, working with material prepared by a committee 
of the permanent heads of the departments concerned. Does he allow enough 
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for the tendency of departments to treat matters as within their own province 
and to resist co-ordination unless it is imposed upon them from without? Prof. 
Hamilton Fyfe writes on the powers of propaganda and repression, quoting (as 
who would not ?) Humbert Wolfe on the unbribability of the British journalist. 
Leonard Barnes writes of the uprising of Indian and Colonial peoples. He 
welcomes a new attitude of self-criticism among our imperialists, but finds 
little to admire in what he regards as the ravages of monopoly capitalism. 
Incomparably the most lively of these essays is that by Mr. Crossman on 
nationalism and democratic socialism. He will profoundly shock most of 
his readers; for (turning upon him what he has himself said of another) he 
has ‘“‘committed the solecism of expressing a pride in British institutions; 
he [has] broken the tradition that ‘ progressive’ people always run down 
their country.”” He has played havoc with most of the zeitgeist thinking 
of the last fifteen years. Mr. Cole, after that shock, quotes Wordsworth and 
is as quietly refreshing as a swim in a familiar river, while he tells the story 
of the decline of capitalism. Finally, Mr. Zilliacus, formerly of the League of 
Nations secretariat, writes of war and preparations for peace. Though it con- 
tains much wisdom, this essay is curiously disappointing. To those who ask 
“How can the problems of rivalry between the European nations be finally 
settled ? ’’ he has no real answer to give. He scarcely, indeed, poses the question 
at all. He can only point the need for faith, and offer a faint tribute of hope to 
world union or federation.] me 


Fay (C. R.). English Economic History mainly since 1700. 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1940. 83”. Pp. vii + 253. 5s. 


[Reviewed in this issue.] 


Ganpui (M. P.). The Indian Sugar Industry. (1939 Annual.) 
Calcutta : Gandhiand Co., 1939. 94”. Pp. viii + 294+ 29. Rs. 2.8.0. 


(This, as usual, contains much information about production and legislation 
concerning the Indian sugar industry. ] 


GuaTE (B. G.). Studies in Indian Economics issued by the Office 
of the Economic Adviser to the Government of India. Second Series. 
Aspects of Indian Social Economics. No. I. Changes in the Occupa- 
tional Distribution of the Population. Delhi: Manager of Publications, 
1940. 93”. Pp. 44. 7d. 

[This report is necessarily concerned with the effects of changes in classi- 
fication, definition and interpretation of different occupations at different 
censuses, and with the confusion thus created. As such it will be of great value 
to anyone who works with Indian occupational statistics, or attempts to interpret 
the broader developments of Indian industrialisation by reference to them. 
The main difficulty, of course, is the varying interpretation of the amount of 
paid or even household work which entitles a dependent to be classified as occupied. 
The report draws attention to the rapid increase of industrial employment, and 
concludes that ‘‘ the forces now favourable to industrial development will gather 
greater strength during the next few years. . . . It is not yet properly under- 
stood that with the further development of the country there will follow an 
increased demand for personal and professional services (in the form of trade and 
transport) which will create new occupations and fill in the gap between the 
growth of population and industrial employment without increasing the pressure 
on the soil.’’] 


Guass (D. V.). Population Policies and Movements in Europe. 
London : Oxford University Press, 1940. 84”. Pp. vi + 490. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Gray (J. M.). A History of the Gambia. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1940. 934”. Pp. x+ 508. 30s. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Hutcuins (J. H.). Jonas Hanway, 1712-1786. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1940. 8}”. Pp. xxii + 197. 
8s. 6d. 

[Reviewed in this issue.] 
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Jacks (L. P.). Construction Now. London: Dakers, 1940. 7”. 
Pp. 112. Is. 

[It is a queer thought, says Mr. Jacks, that in this war the peoples of Britain 
and Germany, as well as those of the neutral countries, seem to have to be con- 
tinually reminded of what it is they are fighting for; we are all ‘‘ prisoners of 
war ”’ in the sense that we seem to be swept along by it. Surely world peace will 
only be a dream fulfilled when the peoples of all nations are able to choose fully 
for themselves that what they are fighting for is worth the cost. For this reason 
we should make sure that we have some good to put in the place of the evil we 
are fighting, and that we are contributing to ‘‘ winning the war in the only form 
in which victory will be worth anything to the victors.’’ During the last war 
there were many who spent much time and thought on the reconstruction of the 
world after the armistice, but they failed to allow for the bitterness and exhaustion 
generated by years of suffering, and their ideals came to nought. This book isa 
plea that we should learn from this and start on our reconstruction now, before the 
world is in chaos and we are too weary to do anything. The first step is economic, 
not political, reconstruction; for, argues the author, political reconstruction is an 
idle dream except as the outcome of economic reconstruction; let us therefore rid 
ourselves of tariff walls, frozen credit and confused exchange. In the economic 
co-operation we had with France, Mr. Jacks sees the first seeds of this idea taking 
root. Instead of an International Police Force, which is considered impracticable 
until such time as the nations of the world have formed the habit of co-operation, 
Mr. Jacks would like to see an International Fund, from which contributing 
nations could draw credits for the purchase of raw materials. Could we build up 
such a world now, Germany might come to see that the Nazi system was not the 
only alternative to the ruin of their country. In order to help in the formation 
of this new world order Mr. Jacks suggests the election for life, by the people, of a 
number of men and women, thinkers, humanists and patriots, chosen from any 
walk of life, to be called International Trustees, who would represent the people 
and be a moral force in the government of the country and a help to the technical 
experts—politicians and economists. In the preface Mr. Jacks says that “‘ the 
consequences of the war lie between two alternatives: (1) a catastrophe greater 
than itself; (2) a better ordering of the world.’’ A study of this book should help 
us towards the second alternative, as the hope of the foundation of a society 
making a better use of the many riches of the world than it has done hitherto, 
would be one of the best counter-forces to the dread habit of war of perpetuating 
itself to avoid widespread unemployment and consequent revolution. ] 


JenninGS (W. I.). A Federation for Western Europe. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1940. 7”. Pp. xi +192. 3s. 6d. 

{An attempt to consider the difficulties which would face us in the formation 
of a Federated Western Europe. Mr. Jennings has collaborated in the research 
work of the Federal Union, but the book is a statement of his personal views and 
not those of the Union, and, as he says, ‘‘ is published only because we are anxious 
to meet the widest and most intense barrage of criticism that we can.’’] 

Karachi Cotton Annual, 1938-39. No. 6. Karachi: Cotton 
Exchange, 1940. 94”. Pp. viii + 63 + 20. 

[This report, covering the period September 1938 to August 1939, contains 
useful information as to the results of the cotton crop and oi the progress of the 
introduction of improved varieties in Sind, the Punjab and the United Provinces.] 

Kavutia (R.). Theory of the Just Price. London: Allen and 
Jnwin, 1940. 8”. Pp. 219. 7s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] ‘ 

Kenney (J. F.). Mathematics of Statistics. Parts I and II. 
London : Chapman and Hall, 1940. 9”. Pp. x + 248 and ix + 202. 
12s. 6d. and LI1s. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Keynes (J. M.). How to Pay for the War. London: Mac- 
millan, 1940. 73%”. Pp. 88. Is. 


[Reviewed in this issue.] 
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Lanvon (K. P.). Siam in Transition. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 9”. Pp. 328. 10s. 6d. 


[This book, published under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
is a study of the political, economic, ethnic, educational, medical and religious 
trends in Siam since the revolution of 1932. It is an attempt ‘“‘ to show what is 
happening to the Siamese way of life, and so to indicate how Siamese are adjusting 
themselves to a technological world.’’] 


Lewis (W. A.). Economic Problems of To-day. London: 
Longmans, 1940. 74”. Pp. xii + 175. 

[This modest little book, by a lecturer at the London School of Economics, is 
concerned mainly with the everyday problems of a peace-time economy—with 
the allocation of resources, with property, with international economics, and with 
unemployment. It deals with each of them in a manner that is fresh and alive ; 
even a jaded reviewer escapes for once the feeling of having read it all many 
times before. Having posed his problems, the author goes on to enquire how 
other countries have tried to solve them, and we are asked to study the solutions 
attempted in Russia, in Germany, in France (mainly the lessons of the inflation 
of 1919-28 and of the Blum experiments), and finally, of course, in the United 
States. To say in 172 small pages almost all that is relevant, first about the 
problems and then about the attempted solutions, setting each of them in its 
appropriate historical background, and yet to give the reader a feeling of un- 
hurried discussion, shows a literary ability that far too few of his colleagues can 
equal. This is a book which can be warmly recommended both for elementary 
undergraduate work, and also, and more particularly, for adult education classes. ] 


LEYBOURNE (GRACE G.) and Waite (K.). Education and the 
Birth-Rate. London: Jonathan Cape, 1940. 8”. Pp. vii + 375. 
10s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Macuuvp (F.). The Stock Market, Credit and Capital Formation. 
London: Hodge, 1940. 8”. Pp. 416. 2ls. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Mapaw (B.). India and Imperial Preference. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1940. 83”. Pp. xxiv + 279. 10s. 6d. 


[Reviewed in this issue. ] 


Matnotra (D. K.). History and Problems of Indian Currency, 
1835-1939. Lahore: Minerva Book Shop, 1940. 84”. Pp. viii + 
150. 4s. 


[Prof. Malhotra, of the Department of Economics and Poltical Science, 
Mohindra College, Patiala, gives a short critical account of the development of 
the Indian currency system since 1935. An introductory chapter gives the out- 
lines of the theory of foreign exchange; subsequent chapters deal with the 
adoption and final abandonment of the silver standard between 1835 and 1893; 
with the period of transition followed by the gold exchange standard, down to 
its breakdown in 1917; with the attempts to restore stability, ending in the 
Hilton Young Commission of 1926, the rupee-ratio controversy, and the legisla- 
tion of 1927; with the crisis of 1931, gold exports, and the Reserve Bank 
Act of 1934; finally the renewed controversy regarding the ratio is briefly and 
sensibly discussed. A word of praise is due to Prof. Malhotra’s publishers and 
printers—the latter the Allahabad Law Journal Press—who have made a great 
advance on the standards of typography and paper common in Indian publica- 
tions without departing from a price that is suitable to Indian readers. ] 


Mance (Sir H.O.). The Road and Rail. London: Pitman, 1940. 
83”. Pp. xiv+ 161. 7s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed. ] 
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ManNHEIM (K.). Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1940. 9”. Pp. xix + 469. 16s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed.] 


McGrecor (A. G.). Unemployment and the Rationing Complex. 
London: Pitman, 1940. 7”. Pp. 32. 6d. 

[‘‘ British power is being handicapped by the rationing complex which has 
enslaved the German people. We are being rationed in the consumption of goods 
while vast unemployment rules. . . . If our supply of foreign exchange is 
dwindling from too much importing, then sterling’s exchange rates should be 
lowered. . . . The wage and salary level is the factor of transcendent economic 
importance . . . [uponit]depend the buying power of our money—the price level 
—and the balance between consuming power and productive power.’’] 


McLacuuian (JEAN O.). Trade and Peace with Old Spain, 1667- 
1750. London: Cambridge University Press, 1940. 10”. Pp. 
xvi + 249. 15s. 

[To be reviewed.] 


MEADE (J. E.). The Economic Basis of a Durable Peace. Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin, 1940. 73”. Pp. 191. 6s. 
[To be reviewed.] 


MEEK (C. K.), Macminian (W. M.), and Hussry (E.R.J.). Europe 
and West Africa. London: Oxford University Press, 1940. 8}’. 
Pp. 143. 10s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Murr, R. Civilisation and Liberty. London: Jonathan Cape, 
1940. 8”. Pp. 288. 2s. 6d. 

[A book for the layman as well as the expert designed to show how, from 
primitive times to the present day, individual liberty has been the very life-blood 
of human progress. | 


New Handbook of Social Statistics relating to Merseyside. Liver- 
pool: University Press, 1940. 8}’. Pp. 40. 1s. 

(This revised handbook brings together the most recent material relating to 
trade employment and other social conditions on Merseyside immediately before 
the outbreak of war. It is hoped that it will thus afford a useful basis of com- 
parison by which to measure the impact of the war on the life of the area.] 


Orr (Sir J. B.). Nutrition in War. London: Fabian Society, 
1940. 83”. Pp. 14. 3d. 

{It is argued that even in peace-time the diet of about one-third of the popula- 
tion is below the minimum adequate level. In war-time proper nutrition is 
absolutely necessary. We should concentrate on a few essential foodstuffs, and 
grow or import them in such quantity as to make rationing unnecessary. 
Rationing is wrong; price-fixing is wrong. It is, on the other hand, not quite 
clear what the author thinks is right. An incentive is surely necessary to 
secure avoidance of waste and to guide consumption from scarcer to more plentiful 
fvods.] 


Orr (Sir J. B.) arid Lussock (D.). Feeding the People in War- 
Time. London: Macmillan, 1940. 7%”. Pp. vi+ 88. ls. 6d. 
[Reviewed in this issue.] 
Parsons (R. H.). The Early Days of the Power-Station Industry. 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1940. 94”. Pp. x + 218. 
15s. 


(This, like a number of other books recently published by the Cambridge 
Press, is essentially concerned with the technical history of engineering develop- 
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ment, but it provides an important background to economic history, and deserves 
the attention of economic historians. It shows the origins of the electricity 
supply industry, describes early systems of generation and distribution, and the 
equipment of power-stations down to the end of the nineteenth century, by 
which date the steam turbine and the turbo-alternator, producing high-voltage 
current for substation supply, had marked out the course of future progress.] 


Horace Plunkett Foundation (Ed.). Year Book of Agricultural 
Co-operation, 1940. London: P. S. King, 1940. 83”. Pp. 361. 
12s. 6d. 


[Besides the usual studies by local experts of agricultural co-operation in many 
different countries of the world, there are chapters on The International Labour 
Office and the Co-operative Movement, by M. Colombain, Agricultural Co-operation 
in the Eastern United States of America, by Margaret Digby, and Ten Years of 
Co-operative Purchasing in England, by D. R. Wilson.] 


Ram (V.S.). The State in Relation to Labour in India. Delhi: 
University Press, 1939. 93’. Pp.175. Rs. 1-8-0. 

[These represent the Kikabhai Premchand Lectures, delivered in the University 
of Delhi during January 1938. The first five chapters deal with European 
conditions. The final five contain much useful information regarding the history 
of trade unionism, factory legislation, international labour conventions and 
industrial peace in India.] 


Rist (C.). History of Monetary and Credit Theory. Translated 
by Jane Degras. London: Allen and Unwin, 1940. 9”. Pp. 442. 
25s. 

[Reviewed in this issue. ] 


Ropertson (D. H.). Essays in Monetary Theory. London: 
P.S. King, 1940. 84”. Pp. ix + 234. 11s. 6d. 
[Reviewed in this issue.] 


Robertson’s Letters, 1817-22. London: Hudson’s Bay Record 
Society, 1940. 94”. Pp. exxx + 372. 
[Reviewed in this issue.] 


ROSENBERG (L.). Canada’s Jews. Montreal: Bureau of Social 
and Economic Research Canadian Jewish Congress, 1939. 11”. Pp. 
418. $2.50. 


[A very thorough study of the social and economic history of Canadian Jewry, 
illustrated with many maps, graphs and tables. Much of the raw material has 
been drawn from the Statistical Archives of the Government. ] 


Sen (K. N.). Economic Reconstruction of India. Calcutta : 
University Press, 1939. 94”. Pp. ix + 500. 12s. 6d. 

[This volume, containing a short commendatory foreword by Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, deserves attention. Prof. Sen wishes to develop a scheme for 
planning the economic development of India which may win the acceptance of 
the Indian Congress. He cannot, of course, elaborate a scheme for each and 
every industry and each and every social problem within the limits of a single 
book. But he goes far to do so, and his particular angle of approach brings him 
to consider many of the familiar problems of Indian economics from a fresh angle 
and with a fresh mind.] 


SmverMan (H. A.). The Substance of Economics. London: 
Pitman, 1940. 8)”. Pp. xvi+ 371. 6s. 6d. 

[‘‘ Silverman ’’ has now for many generations of undergraduates provided a 
last resort during the week before examinations for those unable to borrow a 
copy of someone else’s lecture-notes. It will continue to be regarded with 
approbation by those whose ambitions are modest. It is a pleasure, therefore, 
to be able to record that a further crop of errors has now been eliminated—in 
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ticular the statement of the law of diminishing returns is much improved. It 
is an interesting speculation how many further editions must elapse before the 
definition of quasi-rent becomes in accordance with the meaning attached to 
the phrase by Marshall.] 


Srxcer (H. W.). Unemployment and the Unemployed. London: 
P. 8S. King, 1940. 83”. Pp. x +150. 8s. 6d. 


[Reviewed in this issue.] 


Srracuey (J.). A Programme for Progress. London: Gollancz, 
1940. 7}”. Pp. 352. 7s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


A Survey of the Social Services in the Oxford District. Vol. II. 
Local Administration in a Changing Area. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. 9”. Pp. x + 492. 2ls. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Tuomas (P. J.). The Growth of Federal Finance in India. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1940. 94”. Pp. xi+ 558. 20s. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


Tuomas (P. J.) and Sastry (N. 8.). Commodity Prices in South 
India, 1918-38. Madras: University Press, 1940. 93”. Pp. 64. 
R. 1. 

[Five commodities are studied : rice, coco-nuts, ground-nuts, sugar-cane and 
pepper. ] 


Tuomas (P. J.) and Sastry (N.S.). Indian Agricultural Statistics. 
Madras: University Press, 1939. 94”. Pp. 144. Rs. 3. 


[Prof. Thomas was associated in 1934 with Profs. Bowley and Robertson in 
the study of Indian statistical problems, and was at the time impressed with the 
difficulties and errors of crop forecasts and crop estimates. This monograph is 
an attempt to provide an analytical discussion of the problems involved, but it 
goes far beyond that and discusses also problems of the measurement of the 
national income and the difficulties of estimating it in Indian conditions. The 
book contains a number of valuable tables of area and yield of important crops 
in the different Indian provinces. ] 


Tuomas (P. §8.). Social and Economic Survey of Swansea and 
District. Pamphlet No. 3. Industrial Relations. Swansea: Uni- 
versity of Wales Press Board, 1940. 9”. Pp. 126. 1s. 6d. 


[This is the third of a series of social and economic surveys of Swansea and 
district. It isa first-rate piece of work, giving, against all the colour of a familiar 
local background, the history of the unions and their evolution, and of industrial 
relations in the district. The story, with local variations of its own, follows the 
usual theme of the early development of benefit clubs, their restriction and distress, 
followed by the organisation of craft unions, of changing relations between master 
and men as the old paternalism was succeeded by the “ cash nexus,’’ then the 
growth of the new unionism, and the development of arbitration and conciliation. 
Detail, which on a larger canvas is merely confusing, in a local study such as this 
enables one to picture much more vividly the trend of change, and Mr. Thomas 
is at his best when describing the works-outing of Crawshay’s of Merthyr Tydfil 
in the days of paternalism. ‘‘ 2000 workmen .. . all dressed alike in white 
trousers, and decorated with brightly coloured rosettes, marching two by two 
through the principal streets of Swansea. At the head of the procession would 
come the famous Cyfarthfa band, with the bandsmen in resplendent uniform, and 
farther down the line of marchers would come the drum and fife’’; or the 
curious relations between Welsh trade unionism and revivalist religion, whereby 
the monthly meetings of the Western District of Miners were opened with fervent 

rayer. Ina brief foreword Mr. Thomas indicates that it is his aim to give as 
ispassionately as possible the outstanding features of industrial relations from 
the early days. He has succeeded to a remarkable degree in writing a book 
which is alive and readable without being wholly partisan.] 
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Tuomas (R. B.). The Health Services. I. London: Fabian 
Society, 1940. 84”. Pp. 44. ls. 


[This deals with maternity and child welfare, the school medical service and 
the tuberculosis service. ] 


Uyepa (T.). The Small Industries of Japan. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1938. 94”. Pp. xxii + 310. 15s. 

[This work, which was completed in 1937, is a first-hand investigation of an 
unexplored field, so that the authors can claim that it is “the first conclusive 
work of its kind, not only for the public abroad, but also for the Japanese them- 
selves.” The extent of the small industries in ‘Japan is shown by the fact that 
in 1930 over 50 per cent. of the total industrial labour was employed by work- 
shops employing less than 5 persons, and 70 per cent. by workshops employing 
less than 50. The industries concerned are Cotton, Rayon Textile, Woollen, 
Rubber Goods, Bicycles, Enamelled Ironware, and Electric Lamps. An appendix 
deals with the Cost of Living and Real Wages in Japan, 1914-36. A large 
number of statistical tables and charts add considerably to the value of this work.] 


WaLKER (R.). War-Time Economics. Melbourne: University 
Press (Oxford University Press), 1940. 7”. Pp. 171. 5s. 


[While this book is mainly concerned with the economic problems of war as 
they concern Australia, it inevitably traverses problems of importance to any 
belligerent power. It discusses in successive chapters the elements of war 
economics, the organising of real resources, industrial development, price fixing 
and profit control, war finance, a financial plan for Australia, and finally problems 
of government. The whole is done with the lucidity and apt illustration that 
we have learned to expect of Prof. Walker.] 


Watwortu (G.). Feeding the Nation in Peace and War. Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin, 1940. 83”. Pp. 548. 18s. 
[To be reviewed.] 


Yates (P. L.). Food Production in Western Europe. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1940. 93”. Pp. xiii + 572. 15s. 
[To be reviewed.] 


American. 


ALLEN (G.C.). Japanese Industry : Its Recent Development and 
Present Condition. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. 
9”. Pp. 124. $1.00. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


BakKEN (H. H.). Co-operation to the Finnish. Madison: 
Mimir, 1939. 9”. Pp. 220. $2.50. 

[After a brief résumé of the history of Finland, the author goes on to a descrip- 
tion of the various co-operative movements in that country. Co-operation, he 
says, comes naturally to the Finns, as from earliest days they have had to help 
each other to wrest a living from a somewhat unwilling soil. } 


Bet (S.). Productivity, Wages and National Income. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1940. 8”. Pp. xii + 344. $3.00. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


Biacuty (F. F.) and Oarman (Miriam E.). Federal Regulatory 
Action and Control. Washington: Brookings Institution. 9”. Pp. 
Xvili + 356. $3.00. 

[To be reviewed.] 
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Buakey (R. G.) and (Guapys C.). The Federal Income Tax, 
New York and London: Longmans, Green, 1940. 9}”. Pp. 
xvii + 640. $7.50. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Croxton (F. E.) and CowpEn (D. J.). Applied General Statistics. 
New York : Prentice-Hall, 1939. 9’. Pp. xvii + 944+ xiii. $4.00. 

(This book should be useful both to students and to teachers who have not 
had a thorough training in Statistics but who wish to understand the underlying 
basis of methods of statistical analysis in general use. The treatment is much 
more detailed than in an earlier work by the same authors, Practical Business 
Statistics, and illustrations are drawn from a wider field embracing economics 
and the general social sciences. Examples are worked out at length in con- 
junction with the appropriate formule, so that there should be little difficulty in 
following the argument. An insight is given into more recent as well as the older 
methods. Mathematical proofs are relegated to the Appendix, which also con- 
tains a set of useful tables. Any student having the patience to work through 
this substantial volume would be well rewarded.] 


Crum (W. L.). Corporate Size and Earning Power. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press (Oxford University Press), 1940. 
9”. Pp. 418. 21s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Euuts (L. E.). Reciprocity, 1911. A Study in Canadian-American 
Relations. New Haven: Yale University Press; Toronto: Ryerson 
Press (Oxford University Press), 1939. 94”. Pp.x-+ 207. 14s. 64d. 

[One of the series of studies on the relations of Canada and the United States 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, this is a lively 
and informative narrative of the circumstances and events leading to the 
negotiation of the Reciprocity Agreement of 1911 between Canada and the 
United States, its acceptance by Congress and its defeat at the polls by the 

people. While not attempting a close examination of economic 
implications, it is a significant case-history of the interplay of economic and 
political interests, the formation of public opinion and, notably, the réle of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association. Based upon numerous official 
reports, personal papers and files of contemporary newspapers and periodicals, 
it is an illuminating study of an important phase in the evolution of relations 
between the two countries and one which is especially timely in view of the 
current trade agreement programme of the United States.] 


FRIEDRICH (C. J.) and Mason (E. 8.) (Ed.). Public Policy. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (Oxford University Press, 
1940. 9”. Pp. xiii + 391. 20s. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


GavEN (H.). Shorter Hours. How? When? Washington, D.C.: 
Randells Incorporated, 1938. 83”. Pp. ix + 128. 


{An attempt to summarise the arguments for and against the shorter hours 
movement, but economic argument cannot be summarised. A long bibliography 
on the subject is included.] 


Hat (F. P.). Government and Business. New York and Lon- 
don: McGraw-Hill, 1939. 9”. Pp. xii +455. 26s. 
[To be reviewed.] 


Harper (L. A.). The English Navigation Laws. New York: 
Columbia University Press (Oxford University Press), 1939. 9”. Pp. 
xiv + 503. 25s. 
[To be reviewed.] 
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Herskovits (M. J.). The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples. 
New York: Knopf, 1940. 84”. Pp. xii + 492 + xxviii. $4.50. 
[To be reviewed.] 


Innis (H. A.). The Cod Fisheries. New Haven: Yale University 
Press (Oxford University Press), 1940. 10’. Pp. xviii + 520. 21s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed.] 


James Harvey Rogers, 1886-1939. In Memoriam. Stamford, 
Connecticut : The Overbrook Press, 1940. Pp. 34. 450 copies. 

[This beautifully printed memoir pays fitting tribute to a man whose inde- 
pendence of mind and generosity of spirit did much to build the traditions of Yale 
University, and to train generations of students in Economics at Yale and else- 
where. The Selected Bibliography of the Works of Professor Rogers, which is 
appended, will be especially welcome to those interested in the influence of Pareto 
on American economic thought.] 


Jasny (N.). Competition among Grains. California: Stanford, 
University Press, 1939. 9”. Pp. x + 606. $4.00. 
[To be reviewed.] 


JOHNSON (G. G.). The Treasury and Monetary Policy, 1933-1938. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (Oxford University 
Press), 1939. 9”. Pp. 230. 14s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Jones (C. L.). Guatemala Past and Present. Minneapolis : 
University of Minnesota (Oxford University Press), 1940. 9”. Pp. 
xii + 420. 30s. 

[There has been little written in the English language on Guatemala, though 
it is the richest and most populous of the Central American nations, and has the 
largest investment of foreign capital and the greatest foreign trade. This study, 
by Prof. Lloyd Jones of the University of Wisconsin, of its political, economic and 
social history, is, therefore, particularly useful. The attractiveness of the book 
is greatly enhanced by a good collection of photographs. } 


Kurtz (A. K.) and Epcrerton (H. A.). Statistical Dictionary. 
New York: John Wiley (London: Chapman and Hall), 1939. 7”. 
Pp. xiii + 191. 12s. 

(The purpose of this dictionary is to provide clear and accurate definitions of 
the statistical terms employed in scientific writings. The method of compilation 
was, first, to record the various definitions given in standard works or articles, 
and then to refer the preliminary draft definitions to an advisory council. The 
authorities in the field of economic and social statistics included W. L. Crum, 
M. Ezekiel, E. B. Patton, H. Schultz, M. F. Stephan, and W. F. Willcox. The 
resulting volume will provide a useful book of reference. ] 


McPuerson (W.H.). Labor Relations in the Automobile Industry. 
Washington: Brookings Institution, 1940. 8”. Pp. xi + 158. 
$1.50. 


(The United States automobile industry, as Dr. Nourse says in his preface, 
“ has recapitulated, in little more than five years’ time, steps of progress which 
had taken several generations in the older trade union movement.’”’ Mr. 
McPherson’s interesting little book traces, first, the background of the industry 
and the employers’ associations, and then proceeds to discuss the unions, their 
recognition and the growth of collective agreements, grievance procedure, and 
strikes and boycotts. He then goes on to discuss conditions of work, hours, 
wages and earnings, selection and promotion, lay-off and recall, retirement and 
discharge, and productive efficiency. A final chapter discusses the present position.] 
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Movtton (H. G.) and others. Capital Expansion Employment 
and Economic Stability. Washington: Brookings Institution, 1940, 
9”. Pp. xv + 413. $3.50. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


PaRMELEE (J. H.). The Modern Railway. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1940. 84”. Pp. xiv + 730. 25s. 

[A thorough study of the economic problems of railway operation by the 
Director of the Bureau of Railway Economics of the Association of American 
Railroads; it is naturally concerned chiefly with American conditions. ] 


Poote (K. E.). German Financial Policies, 1932-1939. Cam. 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (Oxford University Press), 
1940. 9”. Pp. xv + 276. 20s. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Preryreicu (G. A. D.). The Present Status of Renewal Theory. 
Baltimore : Waverly Press, 1940. 10’. Pp. 27. 


[To be reviewed.] 


REED (W. V.) and Oae (ELIZABETH). New Homes for Old. New 
York : Foreign Policy Association, 1940. 73”. Pp.112. 25 cents. 

[The authors of this Headline publication consider that now Europe is 
spending her strength on war, America should study the arts of peace and should 
embark on a great public housing programme. So that she may learn from the 
experiences of her neighbours, we are given a brief, but very interesting, survey 
of the efforts made by England, France, Germany, Austria, Sweden and Holland 
to face up to the problem of bad housing. The book is copiously illustrated 
with photographs and drawings which add greatly to its interest and value. 
Of the joint authors, one is Senior Project Planner in the United States Housing 
Authority and the other a member of the staff of the Foreign Policy Association.] 


Reynotps (L. G.). The Control of Competition in Canada. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (Oxford University 
Press), 1940. 8”. Pp. xiv + 324. 16s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


ROETHLISBERGER (F. J.) and Dickson (W. J.). Management and 
the Worker. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (Oxford 
University Press), 1940. 93’. Pp. xix + 615. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Sayre (F. B.). The Protection of American Export Trade. 
Chicago: University Press (Cambridge University Press), 1940. 
734”. Pp. ix + 93. 9s. 

[This little book represents three lectures delivered by Mr. Sayre, Assistant 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, under the John Findley Green 
Foundation at Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, during 1939. In the first 
Le traces the background of the development of protectionism in the U.S.A., in 
particular the sudden change in the years following 1929 from relatively low 
tariffs and a high rate of foreign lending to the cessation of lending and the high 
fence of the Hawley—Smoot tariff; in the second lecture he describes and discusses 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934; in the last lecture he attempts to measure 
the gain, especially to U.S. agriculture, of the trade agreements programme. ] 


SmitH (J. H.). Tests of Significance: What they mean and how 
to use them. Chicago: University Press (London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press), 1940. 93’. Pp. vili+ 90. 6s. 


[To be reviewed.] 
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SouTHarD (F. A.). Foreign Exchange Practice and Policy. New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill, 1940. 9”. Pp. vi+ 215. 16s. 6d. 


[The chief author of this text-book is a Professor of Cornell University. He 
has as collaborators two members of the staff of the fereign exchange department 
of the Guaranty Trust Company. In general, the book is concerned more with 
the machinery of exchange transactions than with the underlying forces. In a 
book of this kind it is always difficult to judge how theoretical an examination is 
really necessary; but the course of foreign exchange is particularly difficult to 
understand apart from an adequate basis of theory. It may be doubted whether 
in the present case enough stress is laid on the importance of price and cost move- 
ments in different countries. ] 


Spurr (W. A.). Seasonal Variations in the Economic Activities 
of Japan. Lincoln: Nebraska University Press, 1940. 9”. Pp. 
vii + 129. 7s. 6d. 

[This monograph applies to the data of Japan the techniques of analysis of 
seasonal variations developed by Mitchell, Mills, Kuznets and others. Since 
Japan is a small country with a uniform climate, seasonal traits are exceptionally 
clear-cut. After a discussion of the problem and of methods, successive chapters 
deal with prices, volume of trade, finance and secular changes. A final chapter 
synthesises these results. Broadly, ‘‘ the central seasonal rhythm in the economic 
life of the nation [reaches] a primary peak in December, a secondary high in 
March, a major trough in January, and a minor one in August, although individual 
maxima and minima occur in every month.’’] 


SrayverR (J. R.) and Taytor (C. H.). Studies in Early French 
Taxation. Harvard University Press (London: Oxford University 
Press), 1939. Pp. 200. 6s. 


[The two essays of which this volume consists deal with certain aspects of 
taxation in fourteenth century France. The reigns of Philip IV and V were 
notable for steadily increasing military burdens which intensified the need of the 
monarchy for troops and taxes—to some extent alternatives. Strayer is con- 
cerned with the efforts of Philip IV to tax the Church, which led to his quarrel 
with Boniface VIII and the transference of the Papacy to Avignon in 1305. 
Professor Taylor examines the circumstances in which Philip V was induced to 
summon the regional assemblies of 1318-19 as a means of securing popular con- 
sent for the continuation of the war with Flanders and the sacrifices of men and 
money which this involved. Both essays are based directly on original source 
material and several of the relevant State papers in the French archives are 
printed (for the first time) as appendices. If the subjects are specialised ones, 
their treatment bears directly upon subsequent constitutional development in 
France and invites comparison with the early struggles for financial control in 
England and elsewhere. ] 


TINTNER (G.). The Variate Difference Method. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Principia Press, 1940. 94”. Pp. xiii +172. $2.50. 
[To be reviewed.] 


TRELOAR (A. E.). Elements of Statistical Reasoning. New York : 
John Wiley (London: Chapman and Hall), 1939. 9”. Pp. x + 261. 
19s. 6d. 


{Dr. Treloar’s book does not concentrate, as the title might suggest, on the 
logical bases of statistics as the ‘‘ language of number ’’; it presents, in fact, a 
very sound and practical course on general statistical methods. The general 
ideas and the derivations of statistical techniques are clearly explained and 
diagrams and simple algebra are used to supplement the arguments. The ground 
covered includes frequency distributions, correlation and regression, sampling 
theory and the x? test. The examples, none of which is drawn from the 
strictly economic field, are often of interest to the sociologist and should give 
sufficient practice in the necessary computational work. Every teacher of 
statistical methods would approve of much of the exposition while finding criti- 
cisms to make of some treatments. Two broad objections may be made here. 
Many of the more recent and involved developments of statistical theory are, as 
is inevitable, treated lightly by Dr. Treloar. But it is to be regretted that he 
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does not give references to the basic works by way of supplement. These would 
have been useful, for example, in the section (pp. 60-1) where the term 
‘* variance ’’ is used as the square of the ‘‘ maximum likelihood estimate ”’ of the 
standard deviation of the universe from which a sample is drawn. Again, while 
the early introduction of the normal distribution is a good feature of the book, 
the ‘‘normal’’ case is generally given too much attention. No reference is 
made to curvilinear (as opposed to rectilinear) regression or to the correlation 
ratio, and the brief analysis of the sampling variation of the standard deviation 
is confined to the case of large samples drawn from a normal universe. One 
final remark: might not Dr. Treloar’s term ‘‘ supply ’’ be generally adopted, 
instead of the more clumsy ‘‘ universe ”’ or ‘‘ population,’’ to indicate a distribution 
from which samples are drawn ?] 


United States Steel Corporation T.N.E.C. Papers. Vol. I. 
Economic and Related Studies. Vol. II. Chart Studies. Vol. III. 
The Basing Point Method. New York: United States Steel 
Corporation. 1940. 11”. Pp. 411 and 191 and 101. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Woop (E.). English Theories of Central Banking Control, 1819- 
1858. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 1940. 103”. Pp. xiili+ 250. 26s. 6d. 


[Reviewed in this issue.] 


French. 


Baupin (L.). Free Trade and Peace. Paris: International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation (London: Allen and Unwin), 
1940. 9”. Pp. 87. 2s. 6d. 


[This volume was among the documents prepared for the International Studies 
Conference on “‘ Economic Policies in relation to World Peace ”’ which the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co-operation organised to meet at Bergen at the 
end of August 1939, but which was unable to hold adequate discussions owing to 
the imminence of war and the consequent absence of many delegates. Professor 
Baudin considers the question whether unregulated international economic 
relationships have made for peace or war. After rejecting the views of those 
who believe that the great majority of wars are due to economic causes, arising 
in modern times out of capitalistic imperialism, he argues that liberalism, though 
convincing from the purely economic standpoint, does not ensure the separation 
of economic interests from political interests in such a way that an economic 
cause could never, under a liberal regime, be a cause of war. A system of non- 
regulated international economic relations is not, therefore, a sufficient guarantee 
of peace. Such a system is neutral and may contribute either to peace or war 
and, as the causes of conflict are chiefly non-economic, it can only, in favourable 
circumstances, attenuate the causes of conflict. A policy of non-discrimination 
makes a valuable contribution towards peaceful relations. Professor Baudin, 
noting that the non-regulated system no longer exists, considers that it would 
be difficult to restore it, and concludes that, whereas ‘‘ The task used to be to 
obtain political and social peace by way of economic peace, to-day we must 
first. ensure the former in order to obtain the latter.’”’ His treatment of the sub- 
ject is realistic, and the study is typical of French systematic presentation and 


logical argument. ] 

Favvet (L.). Problémes économiques de la guerre totale. Paris > 
Recueil Sirey, 1940. 10’. Pp. viii + 296. 80/fr. 

[To be reviewed.] 


LESCURE (J.). Etude sociale comparée des régimes de liberté et 
des régimes authoritaires. Paris: Domat-Montchrestien, 1940. 9”. 
Pp. 477. 80 fr. 


[A comparison of totalitarian and free nations. Prof. Lescure shows that, 
even though the totalitarian States are trying to produce a new order, they are 
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really bound by the old economic laws, and it is when they disregard these that 
they fail. This is followed by a description of working conditions, and, with the 
help of statistics, the author shows that the majority of the people are in much 
more favourable circumstances under French rule than in the totalitarian States. ] 


Ropert (P.). La Politique d’isolement économique. Paris : 
Domat-Montchrestien, 1940. 9”. Pp. 98. 


{An attempt to answer the question why nations resort to protection, to 
assess the consequences, and to discover the attractions of a policy ‘‘ which men 
condemn in congresses and conferences, but which they follow imperturbably 
when they are at the head of a government.’’] 


Tasca (H. J.). World Trading Systems. Paris: International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation (London: Allen and Unwin), 
1940. 93”. Pp. 171. 6s. 6d. 


[Dr. Tasca restricts his discussion of world trading systems mainly to a com- 
parison of those adopted in recent years by Britain and the United States, but 
he makes some reference to Germany, the Soviet Union and other countries with 
highly controlled trading systems. His survey is valuable in illustrating the 
complexities of commercial relations in a world where quantitative regulation, 
exchange control and State trading are involved, and in indicating the vigilance 
necessary if a country is to avoid unfair treatment. Dr. Tasca shows a strong 
bias in favour of the policy of the United States of maintaining multilateralism 
and non-discrimination, and condemns what he describes as the British system 
of bilateral arrangements, involving discriminations and opportunism in attempting 
to secure advantages for exports. He makes no allowance for Britain’s special 
economic problems, and takes little account of her practical political and economic 
difficulties in recent “‘ near-war ”’ years.] 


Swiss. 


BicHNER (R.). Einzelhandel und Mittelstandspolitik. Ziirich : 
Schulthess, 1940. 9’. Pp. 91. 2.85 fr. 


JACQUELIN (D. G.). Swiss-American Economic Relations. 
Geneva: Research Centre, 1939. 84”. Pp. xx — 295. 1.75 fr. 

[This book, originally prepared as a doctor’s dissertation for the Graduate 
Institute of International Studies, is the last of the Geneva Studies to be published 
by the Geneva Research Centre on economic problems before the commencement 
of the present war. Part I is an historical survey of Swiss-American economic 
relations; Part II an analysis of the economic structure of Switzerland; and 
Part III a study of recent commercial relationships and in particular the Trade 
Agreement of 1936.] 


KELLER (von G.). Krieg und Wirtschaft. Berne: Francke, 
1940. 8”. Pp. 63. 2.80/fr. 


Mises (L. von). Nationalékonomie. Geneva: Editions Union, 
1940. 10’. Pp. 756. 20/fr. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


Dutch. 


KLEEREKOPER (S.). Over het Gebruik van de Wiskunde in de 
Economie. (On the Use of Mathematics in Economics.) Groningen- 
Batavia : P. Noordhoff N.V., 1938. Pp. 201. 

[This work is a somewhat miscellaneous collection of the applications of 
mathematics to economic science. It deals with utility-theory (including 


Bernouilli’s hypothesis), demand and supply curves, the general theory of 
equilibrium, taxation theory, the normal curve of error, correlation, ete. The 
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chief interest to the English-speaking reader is in certain applications of 
probability theory to costing problems. These appear to be largely the work of 
Professor Limperg of Amsterdam, whose pupil the author is, and should be 
better known in English-speaking countries. ] 


Lenninc (A. M.). The International Association, 1855-1859. 
Leiden: Brill, 1938. 11”. Pp. 102. 2.50 fi. 

[This gives the history of a body founded by French, Polish and German 
refugees and English chartists which existed in London from 1855-59. It is to 
be regarded as the first international organisation of a proletarian and socialist 
character. ] 


Scuut (M.J.). Tinrestrictie en Tinprijs. Haarlem : Erven Bohn, 
1940. 93”. Pp. xii +115. 1.507. 

{In this volume (one of the publications of the Netherlands Economie 
Institute) Dr. Schut gives a comprehensive survey of the economics of tin and 
of tin restriction. At the outset the author emphasises as a dominant con- 
sideration that the consumption of tin is only to a slight extent influenced by 
the price—in other words, that the demand for tin shows only a small degree of 
elasticity. One of the longest and most detailed chapters is concerned with a 
discussion (which is both theoretical and practical in its character) of the factors 
which govern the extent of tin production. In approaching the question of 
price-control, Dr. Schut underlines that the conditions for influencing price by 
means of direct and indirect regulation of supply are more favourable in the 
case of tin than in other raw materials. In appraising the interventionist 
measures in the tin market since 1929, Dr. Schut deals with the views expressed 
by Dr. J. Wollnik and Mr. J. K. Eastham. His conclusion is that the restrictive 
measures taken were an absolute necessity.] 


VAN DEN TEMPEL (B.). Hoofdlijnen der theoretische Economie: 
de Waarde-en Verdeenlingsleer. Uitgevers-Maatschappij W. E. 
Tjeenk Willink, Zwolle. Pp. 186. 3.75 f1.; bound, 4.40 71. 


[The author of this book has brought together, within relatively small com- 
pass, @ comparative survey of those parts of the theory of Economics which are 
concerned with Value and Distribution. He emphasises at the outset that his 
purpose is to underline not merely the differences, but also the agreements 
between the writers whose views he presents. In a preliminary chapter he 
considers the assumptions underlying the liberal school of thought, and, more 
briefly, the assumptions of opposing schools. Thereafter the theory of value is 
reviewed under the various sub-headings which may be regarded as falling under 
the general designation of ‘‘ subjective ’’ or “‘ objective ’’ theories. In advancing 
to a survey of the various parts of the theory of distribution, Dr. van den Tempel 
emphasises that every theory is closely connected with the social views of the 
theorist who develops it. There follows a systematic account of the theories 
relating to Rent, Interest, Wages and Profits, most space being devoted to the 
section concerned with Interest. Dr. van den Tempel writes in such a manner 
as to engage the interest of the reader, but the value of his discussion lies chiefly 
in his lucid comparative exposition of the views of those with whom he deals.] 


VaLK (H. M. H. A. van DER). Egalisatiefondsen en Monetaire 
Politiek in Engeland en Nederland. Haarlem: Erven F. Bohn, 1940. 
94”. Pp. xii + 165. 2.00 fl. 

[Dr. van der Valk has written an interesting comparative study of the financial 
conditions in Great Britain and Holland in recent years in which as much stress 
is laid on “‘ general monetary policy ’’ as on the Exchange Equalisation Accounts. 
The author does not attempt to give a connected and complete account of the 
institutions of each country. The comparison is effected in respect of each 
aspect of the problem he considers, so that throughout, as far as possible, Great 
Britain and the Netherlands are intertwined. The first chapter is devoted to a 
comparative history of the Exchange Equalisation Accounts in the two countries, 
leading to the conclusion that the English Exchange Equalisation Account 
enjoys greater freedom of movement. Thereafter Dr. van der Valk turns to 
general monetary policy, and underlines the deeper significance of recent changes 
involved in the transfer to the State from the Banks of the general control of 
monetary policy. In discussing the significance of the Exchange Equalisation 
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Account for the system of credit in the two countries, Dr. van der Valk underlines 
the consequences which in Great Britain flow from the “‘ cash ratio ’’ system. 
Other questions dealt with relate to Open Market operations in the two countries, 
and the manner in which the ‘‘ Conjunctur’’ has been dealt with. The “ con- 
junctur-development ’’—the upward and downward movement of business— 
em been entirely different in the two countries since 1931, and this fact the 
author ascribes in part to the different monetary policies pursued. Dr. van der 
Valk’s study is the result of a careful and conscientious investigation. ] 


Italian. 


BELLIERI (A.). Dal Naturalismo al neo volontarismo. Milan: 
Giuffré, 1940. 84”. Pp. 264. 301. 


[A summary of the economic doctrines of Sismondi. The object of the author 
is to show that Sismondi has been improperly classed among the forerunners of 
socialism owing to his having had “‘ the misfortune of attracting the particular 
attention of Karl Marx (Mordechai)’’; and to restore him to the place that 
belongs to him in the history of economic doctrines, as a forerunner of ‘* economic 
new-voluntarism,”’ vulgo fascism.] 


Der’ StTeFaNi (A.). Travaglio economico. Bologna, Zanichelli. 
Pp. xii + 304. 1.18. 


FanFAanI (A.). Indagini sulla “ Rivoluzione dei prezzi.”” Milan : 
Vita e Pensiero, 1940. 10”. Pp. viii +179. 181. 


[An investigation of the effects of the discovery of America on prices in 
Tuscany in the sixteenth century.] ° 


La Votre (A.). Ricerche di dinamica economica corporativa. 
Padua: Cedam. Pp. 144. J. 12. 


Maneano (V.). L’opera scientifica di Giuseppe Toniolo. Rome: 
Studium. Pp. 123. l. 15. 


PrETRANERA (G.). La Dinamica dell’interesse nell’economia 
capitalistica. Padua: Cedam, 1940. 10”. Pp. 179. 251. 


Ricct (U.). La politica annonaria dell’Italia. durante la grande 
guerra. Bari: Laterza, 1939. 8”. Pp. 353. 251. 


[A shortened edition of Professor Ricci’s book on The Food Policy of Italy in the 
Great War ; the original edition was published in 1921 under the title The Failure 
of the Food Policy, which, the author now says, “‘seemed to announce a con- 
troversial intention which I did not have.’’} 


Rurnt (C.). Economia di guerra. Bari: Gius. Laterza, 1940. 
8". Pp. 155. 121. 


Vinct (F.). Analisi economiche. Serie prima. Bologna: Nicola 
Zanichelli, 1940. 10’. Pp. 458. 601. 


Spanish. 


BaNos (O. F.). Trabajo y Capital. Madrid: Sobrinos de la 
Sucesora de M. Minuesa de los Rios, 1939. 94”. Pp. xi + 504. 
30 pesetas. 

No. 198-9.—voL. L. DD 
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South American. 


VALLARINO (J.C.). Estudios sobre impuestos hipotecas y moneda. 
Montevideo : Impresora Moderna, 1939. 10”. Pp. 187. 

[In this volume Sefior Vallarino publishes for the first time a collection of 
various studies in connection with his work at the Faculty of Economics in 
Montevideo. The first is a monograph on sumptuary taxes in Uruguay written 
in 1938. The second is a shorter monograph dealing with the municipal taxes 
of Montevideo, written in 1937. The third is a study of the movement of 
mortgages in Uruguay for 1927-36. Lastly, there is a shorthand version of a 
lecture entitled ‘‘ money and the unity of value.’’] 


VALLARINO (J. C.). Moneda y patrén monetario. Montevideo: 
Impresora Moderna, 1940. 10”. Pp. 270. 

[After a brief history of the evolution of money up to the end of the Middle 
Ages, Sefior Vallarino proceeds to a more detailed study of modern currency 
systems. | 


Official. 
BRITISH. 

Reports of the Select Committee on National Expenditure. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1940. 

[These eight short reports (of which the largest costs ls. and the majority 
cost 3d.) give by far the best published account of the workings of the various 
government departments and organisations since the outbreak of war. The 
main parliamentary committee established a series of sub-committees under 
distinguished chairmanship which investigated particular groups of ministries. 
The reports are well written, forcible, and go to the root of the matter with a 
directness unusual in public documents. Necessarily some part of their criticisms 
of certain highly secret aspects of the war effort has noi been published, but 
there is enough here to give a very clear picture of the form and of the merits 
and defects of the important ministries. The reports which deal with the 
Ministry of Food and with the Ministry of Supply are particularly illuminating.] 


Twenty-Ninth Report of the Development Commissioners being 
for the year ended the 3lst March, 1939. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1940. 93”. Pp. 133. 2s. 


Report on the (Jamaican) Cost of Living Survey. Kingston: 
Government Printer, 1940. 13”. Pp. 24. 3d. 
* 
CHINESE. 
The Trade of China, 1939. Shanghai: Statistical Department of 
the Inspectorate General of Customs, 1940. 11”. Pp. 130. $2.00. 


LEaGuE oF Nations. 

Money and Banking, 1939-40. Vol. I. Monetary Review. 
Geneva : League of Nations (Allen and Unwin), 1940. 104”. Pp. 101. 
3s. 

(This must, for the moment at least, be the swan-song of the Economic Intelli- 
gence Service of the League of Nations. It is concerned mainly with monetary 
problems in war-time, with control of exchange, with government borrowing 
and its effect on the money-market, with monetary conditions and interest rates. 
It includes, of course, the normal currency and banking statistics.] 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 


Employment, Wages and International Trade. Geneva: Inter- 
national Labour Office (London: P. S. King), 1940. 93’. Pp. 107. 
2s. 6d. 

[This study is the work of Dr. R. W. Carr. It covers the period 1929-36. 
The problem examined is that of finding out what changes there had been of 
total employment where a significant change of foreign trade had occurred, and 
the relation of these changes to the incomes of workers. The countries examined 
are Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan and U.S.A. The technique employed 
is to compare for different periods of years the percentage change in two phe- 
nomena (for example in total production and in exports) in a number of different 
countries, and to discover how far the countries when arranged in order of 

itude in respect of one set of changes have a similar order in respect of 
other changes also.] 


Actuarial Technique and Financial Organisation of Social Insur- 
ance. Geneva: International Labour Office (London: P. S. King), 
1940. 93”. Pp. 568. 15s. 


[The social insurances covered in this enormous technical volume by M. Féraud 
are those providing for the risks of invalidity, old age and death, and the countries 
included are Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain and Italy. 
Each insurance scheme is discussed under four heads: first, demographic ele- 
ments, including biometric tables, data concerning the insured pcpulation; 
second, financial elements, including contributions; third, the financial system 
proper—i.e. financial equilibrium and stability ; fourth, financial administration.] 


Methods of Collaboration between the Public Authorities, Workers’ 
Organisations and Employers’ Organisations. Geneva: International 
Labour Office, 1940. 94”. Pp. xii + 346. 7s. 6d. 


[This report was prepared for discussion at the International Labour Con- 
ference, which, owing to the political situation, has had to be postponed. It is 
in five parts and deals consecutively with (1) the status of organisations within 
the State; (2) collaboration between the authorities and the organisations in 
fixing wages and other conditions of employment; (3) collaboration between the 
authorities and the organisations in the framing and application of industrial and 
social legislation; (4) collaboration between the authorities and organisations 
in the economic field; (5' the main questions that might be taken as a basis for 
discussion. ] 
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